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COMING HOME TO ROOST. 



CHAPTER I. 



'* No, I am not now going to speak to you about 
<Tod, or the mysteries of religion ; I am not going 
to try and persuade you to believe what you will not 
believe, but I will speak of what will I know interest 
you all — of yourselves ! You may reason away the 
existence of a God, a Saviour, a power of good and 
evil, but you cannot reason away the fact of your 
own existence. I know that stem, uncompromising 
truth is no longer the fashion ; you like to have your 
ears tickled with something new ; and yet the wise 
man said that there was nothing new under the sun, 
and T incline to his belief. I am quite aware of the 
vast importance you attach to your own powers of 
reasoning and penetration — you are all superior 
intellectual beings who have decided opinions 
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2 COMING HOME TO ROOST. 

upon everything whether within or beyond your 
comprehension; the former you very dexterously 
cut and alter until it fits your capacity, the latter 
you deny altogether — what you cannot understand, 
cannot exist ! Now I am not going to dispute this; 
on the contrary, anxious to follow the fashion of the 
day and flatter your self-love, I mean to add to your 
title of destroyer that of creator. Yes ! — every man,^ 
woman, and child, here present, is the creator of his 
own destiny — ^his life will be what he makes it : this 
he may not see at first, but he will see it clearly 
enough at last. And woe unto him if he see it too 
late ! It is only on looking back that he will recog- 
nise the vast importance of every action and every 
thought of his heart — I do not say to his eternal 
welfare — for as I said before, my subject for to-day 
is time, not eternity ; but to himself as a living being 
capable, even in this his imperfect state, of so much 
happiness and suflFering. It is a solemn and awe- 
inspuing thought how each of us holds in the hollow 
of his hand, not only his own fate, but that of 
others, who may lean on him as the weak lean on 
the strong. Oh, you who complain of a limited 
sphere of action, who would arraign the Almighty 
decree that did not make of you all gods, prophets, 
or heroes — do you at all comprehend the vast extent 
of powey that the mere fact of existence gives you ? 
if you did, you would tremble and not murmur — 
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tremble for yourself, and those other lives so mys- 
teriously linked with yours. I have so often thought 
of this ; and only yesterday, as at eventide I watched 
the birds flying home to their nests, many of them 
with drooping wing, for they had come from far and 
were weary, I said to myself, so surely do our 
actions, sent forth for good or for evil — ^though borne 
away out of our sight upon the wings of time, and 
apparently lost to us for ever — come home at last 
to roost ....*' 

** Beg pardon, Cyril, but like the old woman and 
her pig, I must get over the stile, or I shan't get 
home to-night.'* The Reverend Cyril Thornton, 
whose sermon had been an open-air one, his pulpit 
a stile, his congregation a clamorous party of rooks,, 
and a world of small birds all chirping noisily as 
they claimed and settled down in their respective 
nests in the dark woods on the opposite side of the 
river — cut short the scarce-finished sentence^ 
and turning round, put out his hand mechanically ta 
help the intruder, a fresh, healthy-looking country 
girl, over the stile. " Ha, birdie, is that you ? " he 
asked in a dreamy, absent tone, " why, where have 
you been ? " 

" To Longdon, about a dairy-maid. I thought, 
perhaps, that as we should have so few more walks 
together, you would accompany me;'* then as a 
shade of annoyance passed over the dreamer's face> 
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she added, hastilj^ ^* Never mind, dear, I was only 
joking, you know ; but it will be no joke if you are 
late again for tea, and I am going straight home 
now to make it — ^in half-an-hour it will be ready/' 
" And I shall be back." 

" All right — " She turned to go, but a thought 
struck her : " By-the-bye, your sermon for to- 
morrow, — I suppose it is quite ready ? " 

'* How ready ? you know I never mean to preach 
written sermons, I don't approve of them." 

** No, dear, I know you don^t, and you speak so 
beautifully, that I am sure you need not write down 
your thoughts ; but just for the first time, do you 
not think some notes, at least, might be of use to 
you ? '' 

" The preacher should need no help but that of 
the Spirit," was the calm, confident answer. " Only 
the simplest words would suit such a congregation 
AS I address to-morrow.'* 

" And because so simple, all the more difficult to 
address, at least I should think so ; but of course you 
know best," as her companion impatiently knit his 
brows. " All Longdon is talking of you — the old men 
are as proud of you as if you were their own son.*' 
So saying, and without the aid of the proffered hand, 
she leaped the stile in true country-girl fashion, and 
went hurrying across the meadow, pausing now and 
then, however, to look back and even wave her hand. 
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But neither look nor gesture met with any response. 
Cyril Thornton had returned to the stile and his 
inspirations. 

The spell of the hour was upon him — ^the spell 
of the scene too. A thoroughly English picture it 
was, lying beneath the evening sky, so deep and far 
off, and over all a great stillness ; not a stir in the 
air, not even the falling of a leaf, the bending of a 
bough ; at his feet the river, hushed and shadowless, 
save when a soft fleecy cloud, rising imperceptibly, 
moved like the white hand of a woman over its 
bosom, hushing it into yet deeper quiet — then 
vanished as it rose. On one side of the river 
stretched bright pasture meadows sloping gently 
down to the tall rushes, on the other a succession of 
dark hillv woods. 

This was Cyril Thornton's favourite haunt ; here 
he would linger away long hours of happy dreaming ; 
here he poured forth his soul in passionate bursts 
of eloquence. Sometimes when the river flowed 
wild and wayward, overflowing its banks, and swollen 
by autumn rains, rushing on with no little noise and 
tumult, his voice like that of Demosthenes would 
rise high above the roar of the elements mingling 
with the howl of the wind as it moaned through the 
reeds, or shrieked like the cry of doomed souls over 
the dark Alton woods. 

On this particular evening, however, nature 
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touched a very diflferent but equally responsive 
chord in his heart; it spoke of love, pure, ex- 
alted, infinite: the very air seemed to thrill as if 
in answer to some mighty voice, speaking not to 
the ear, but the soul. With the great longing 
throbbing at his heart for the distant, the unat- 
tainable, thought sped onward and upward, and 
was soon lost in a fresh dream — ^not wholly of 
earth, not wholly of heaven, but a pleasant blending 
of the two. Hill, wood, and river vanish as by 
magic. He stands in the pulpit, raised high above 
the eager, breathless crowd — the young, passionate, 
admired preacher, whose burning words compel 
attention. No nodding heads such as he had seen 
Sunday after Sunday at Alton and elsewhere — the 
infidel, the scoffer, the sceptic, shall hear — aye, and 
attend, if they will hot obey — and, enchanted by his 
eloquence, they shall be one hour at least at the foot 
of the cross. Ha ! — ^has he prevailed ? Proud heads 
bow low — soft, swimming eyes look up to him in 
silent reverence — ^the infidel forgets to smile, the 
scoffer to sneer — ^the preacher knows that he has 
bowed the hearts of that vast assembly as the heart 
of one man. 

Dream on Cyril Thornton, and smile that grand, 
proud smile; we triumph best when we triumph 
only in fancy. 

Having thus unceremoniously introduced the 
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':Jreader to Cyril Thornton, I would say a word 
about his family and his home. Situated amid the 
fairest scenery, on the gentle slope of a hill, lies 
Manor Farm, a genuine old-fashioned English 
homestead ; the house itself of red brick, massive 
^md substantial, with its great courtyard at the 
back, in which watch-dogs of every size and breed 
bark almost incessantly by night and day. Beyond 
that is a little wood in which snowdrops, straw- 
berries, nuts, and blackberries are alternately plen- 
tiful; and beyond that again stretch fine pasture 
meadows, extending, as we have before said, to the 
jiver — ^pastures, whose tender herbage, enriched by 
the heavy night dews rising from the water, gleams 
forth so cool and green that we are almost tempted, 
■at least in summer, to envy the cattle browsing on 
the slopes, or herding together beneath the wel- 
come shadow of some giant oak or chestnut ; for the 
timber on Farmer Thornton's property is remarkably 
£ne. 

Bordering the house in front is a flower garden, 
small, but wonderfully productive, and sweet with 
the breath of many simple, well-known flowers 
honeysuckle and roses — such roses ! white, pink, 
and crimson, — wallflower and stocks, mignonette 
^nd carnations, and the pale, trailing jasmine. The 
best of it is, that as no one on the farm has 
lime to attend much to them, they take care of 
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themselves, and thrive in an almost miraculous 
manner. 

Need we speak of the kitchen garden, which was 
one of the many prides of good Mrs. Thornton's 
simple heart. Of course she believed that no other 
wall, from Sussex to Northumberland, ripened such 
plums, peaches, pears, apricots, &c. ; and we cer- 
tainly will not wound her feelings by denying the 
fact. 

There were many of Farmer Thornton's neigh- 
bours, of inferior social position to his own, who 
had their miniature carriage-drives, close-shaven 
lawns, and fashionable croquet grounds, but our 
farmer heartily despised all such feeble attempts at 
gentility ; he had no carriage : why then have a 
carriage-drive ? and as to the rage for croquet, he 
looked upon it as a mild form of madness, harmless 
but incurable. 

Yet he, too, had his pride. To see from his win- 
dow, skirting the upland meadow, the goodly range 
of hayricks, looking in the summer, with their white 
awnings, like some mimic encampment; to catch 
through the still morning air the merry click, clicks 
of the water-mill, or inhale the pleasant steam of 
the brewery, sweeter to his nostrils than odours from 
Olympus, was for him a daily source of pride ; and 
it was his only one. And yet his pedigree might 
have been envied by many a new-made knight or 
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even lord; for Manor Farm once — The Manor- 
had been the home of successive generations of 
Thorntons. Quiets simple country gentlemen they 
all were — all but one, a certain Cyril Thornton, a 
slight, auburn-haired, deep-eyed youth, whose full- 
length portrait still hung over the mantelpiece in 
the hall, who had ventured boldly to step out of 
the family groove and enter the army. A dreamer, 
and somewhat of a poet, the life of towns was far 
more to his taste than the old place where the 
Thorntons from time immemorial had hunted, 
sported, and kept their heads above water; it 
was, therefore, completely deserted, while Captain 
Thornton Uved a gay town Ufe— writing verses 
and making sad havoc, no doubt, among the 
hearts of the romantic ladies of his time. Still 
the dignity of the Manor was kept up until, to add 
to his other follies, he married a proud court beauty. 
Then acre after acre of the rich, productive land 
had to be sold — ^whatever could be turned into 
money was so turned ; and sober people wondered 
what the Captain could be about to spend such 
sums : sober-minded people little know tlie reckless 
extravagance of a vain, selfish woman. Neither 
master nor mistress had been seen for years by the 
loyal but jealous tenantry, when one day the old 
family coach was seen lumbering along the high 
road. The news spread like wildfire ; the Squire 
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and his lady had returned to live among their 
own people; but it was not so: the Captain had 
come home alone — ^to die ! 

At first all was mystery, but by degrees floating 
rumours shaped themselves into an accusation — ^the 
fine lady, for whom so many broad acres had been 
sold, having grown tired of her submissive slave, had 
left him. What to her was his broken heart, his 
ruined fortunes ? — she was tired of him ! For two 
years after his return, the Captain held his head 
high, going in and out among the tenants, who had 
been so long neglected. He also tried to put his 
iaffairs a little in order, but he was no man of busi- 
ness, and he had got into the hands of rogues. 
He never alluded to the disgrace that had fallen 
upon him ; but as he died at the end of the two 
years, he was universally pronounced the victim of 
a broken heart ; — such things were believed in in 
those days. On his breast was found the miniature 
of a beautiful woman, and a lock of wonderful hair, 
at least two yards long, according to tradition; 
but as no one knew anything about them, they were 
buried with him. So ended the only tragedy that 
ever darkened the annals of the Thornton family. 
But the fortunes of the family, and their social posi- 
tion changed firom that time. The property went 
to a distant branch who, fortunately for them, had 
not been brought up in idleness. Under their 
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careful management the heavy debts were by 
degrees paid off; but the acres once sold were lost 
for ever to the masters of Thornton, who ceased to 
be squires, degenerating into simple farmers. Their 
home, however, still retains some mementos of 
the position it once held in the county. Over the 
door, carved in stone, you may see the family shield 
and the date at which the house was built — ^in the 
sixteenth century. The common assembly-room, 
still dignified by the name of the hall, bears traces 
of the upper and lower salt, a stone step in the floor 
showing where the one ceased and the other began. 
This, together with the somewhat faded portrait 
over the mantelpiece, is all that is left to remind 
bluff Farmer Thornton of the former importance 
of his family, if, indeed, he ever cares to 
remember it ! 

A fine race of men those Thorntons were. The 
strange physical degeneracy so painfully apparent 
in some English families, that we wonder to what 
race of dwarfs succeeding generations will reduce 
them, had not touched them ; fine stalwart fellows 
they were, and are, with a certain rude nobility 
about them, to be ascribed rather to nature than 
birth. It was a goodly sight, on market days at 
Langdon, to see the farmer — tall, erect, broad 
shouldered, with his keen blue eyes and profusion 
of crisp, curling, iron-grey hair — a son on either 
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side of him, both bearing a strong family likeness 
to himself and each other, though in all essential 
points they were totally dissimilar. Harry, the 
eldest, was an average common-place young Eng- 
lishman — more than ordinarily good-looking, per- 
haps, and clever enough on all farm matters, good 
hearted and honourable, too, as were all the Thorn- 
tons. Cyril, though physically the same, was 
morally different — very different — and this altered 
altogether the character and expression of his face. 
Men of action all the Thorntons were; men of 
thought they were not. But Cyril from his boyhood 
had been a thinker, and was different, therefore, 
from his father and forefathers — unlike all, except 
that certain Cyril Thornton whose name and cha- 
racter had descended to him. 

There was a strange resemblance, indeed, be- 
tween the living and the dead — the same dreamy 
look in the eyes, and at times, in moments 
of gentler thought, the same tender, shadowy 
smile that the painter had caught and indelibly 
impressed upon the changeless features of the 
old portrait. 

For years Cyril had lived to all outward appear- 
ance, at least, the ordinary life of the idle, mischiev- 
ous schoolboy; but his brain had been hard at 
work all the time, and sometimes, oppressed with a 
restless longing for he knew not what, he would 
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wonder what made liis soul feel so muck too large 
for Ills body. 

At last a mere chance, if indeed there be such a 
thing, decided the question for him. A mimic wed- 
ding, got up in honour of a birthday holiday, and 
celebrated in the great bam, when he was about 
fourteen years old, showed him the bent of his 
genius. Harry having been appointed bridegroom 
to a certain pert, florid young damsel, by name Betsy 
Croaker, Cyril was unanimously elected to the 
priesthood, his clothes being in the best repair. A 
speech of course was called for amid much clapping 
of hands, and a speech he made in right good 
earnest — a speech that astonished both himself and 
his hearers ; and it was in the faces of these hearers, 
rude, illiterate urchins, that he read his triumph^ 
his first, and perhaps his greatest. He knew now 
what was his especial gift — it was eloquence ; he 
knew also what his calling should be — that of a 
preacher ! 

From that day forth, from being the idlest of 
schoolboys he became the most earnest of scholars 
— a preacher must know more than a farmer. He 
had now a glorious end in view, and for that end he 
would work. But poor Mrs. Thornton, who knew 
of no such end, was seriously alarmed at his un- 
usually good behaviour. He was no longer noisy 
or mischievous ; he took to his books and did not 
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play the truant at school. Such unnatural changes 
could hut he the precursors of small-pox, scarlet 
fever, or decline; and many were the cruel doses 
her anxious mother's care inflicted upon him. 
As, however, no fatal malady declared itself, 
she grew resigned, though with difficulty, to the 
change. 

But Cyril had to contend with more than his 
mother's fears, and swallow what he found far more 
bitter than her physic — ^viz., his father's sarcastic 
taunts and dogged opposition. Though imbued with 
a proper respect for the clergy, to whom respectable 
members of society are indebted for their baptism, 
marriage rites, and Christian burial, he had no wish 
that a son of his should turn minister. There had 
never been such a thing in the Thornton family — 
why begin now ! As to a heavenly calling and all 
that nonsense, let the lad obey his catechism, and 
do his duty in that state of life to which it had 
pleased God to call him : he'd find that hard enough, 
without aiming at anything higher. 

How was it, then, that the stony-hearted father 
was won over at last ? — for in due time Cyril did go 
to college and was duly ordained, and the day that 
follows that on which our story opens, he is to 
preach his first sermon in Alton Church. 

Here we must formally introduce the reader to a 
personage of no small importance in the family. I 
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say introduce, for to bring a young lady for the first 
time under notice, leaping a stile and in anything 
but visiting trim, is hardly treating her with proper 
respect. 



CHAPTEE II. 



One day, many years before the date of our story, 
just at the time of the gathering in of the harvest, 
when Farmer Thornton's presence was most needed 
upon his farm, he received a pressing summons to 
the death -bed of an old friend. No hope of advan- 
tage to himself would have taken him from home at 
such a time ; but though in no way setting up for a 
philanthropist, he adhered stiictly to the good old 
maxim that enjoins us to do as we would be done 
by ; he therefore started at once, but only arrived 
in time to follow his friend to the grave as chief 
mourner. On the reading of the will, he found him- 
self appointed guardian and sole trustee to the dead 
man's only child, a merry, healthy little maiden of 
five years ; and sorely was the good farmer puzzled 
what to do with her : means she had, but where find 
her a proper home ? The wife of a neighbouring 
farmer, a good, motherly sort of woman, who had no 
daughter of her own, offered to adopt the little 
orphan ; but her husband drank ; and her six sons 
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were the black sheep of the place ; that would not 
do. A spinster lad}', too, daily haunted the house 
at tkat time — a spinster lady of undoubted respecta- 
bility, strict principles, and very limited income, 
who shook her head unceasingly, sighed heavily, and 
expressing the deepest sympathy for the child's for- 
lorn condition, offered to take charge of her in con- 
sideration of a remunerative sum, paid quarterly — 
in making which offer she was only of course actu- 
ated by the purest feelings of benevolence. Farmer 
Thornton respected her principles, and believed in 
her philanthropy ; but floating rumours accused her 
of starving her maid-servants, and the farmer de- 
clined her offer. 

At last little Miss Mary, who had clung confid- 
ingly to his hand from the first, settled the matter 
in the quietest manner possible. Climbing up upon 
his knee, she wound her arms about his neck, and 
covering his face with kisses, nestled her little curly 
head upon his broad breast, and whispered softly — 

" When will oo take me home — ^home wid oo ? I 
want to see de big boys." 

Home with him! clever little Mary! He gave 
her a big bear s hug, and his whole face beamed with 
delight. Home with him — ^why of course ! that 
would settle all — ^how stupid of him not to have 
thought of it before ! 

Home they went together accordingly, and a line 

VOL. I. 
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having prepared Mrs. Thornton for theur arrival, 
she welcomed them, just as her husband knew she 
would. Standing in the rose-covered porch, •she 
received from his arms, into her own, the little 
stranger, who, worn out with the long day's joumejs 
had fallen fast asleep. One earnest look at the 
flushed face, one hearty mother's kiss, and Mary 
was carried upstairs and laid in the small white bed 
so lovingly prepared for her. 

After that, all things went on as usual at Manor 
Farm. Nothing was changed — nothing at least but 
Mrs. Thornton's views upon one subject ; for having 
no daughter of her own, and being the most conser- 
vative of women, thinking, moreover, that any dis- 
satisfaction with her lot, expressed or even impUed, 
would be a sin not only against God, but against the 
husband, who h^d blessed her with two such fine 
and noble lads, she had given it as her opinion, 
:again and again reiterated, that girls were the 
greatest plagues, and that she, for her part, would 
rather have twenty sons to bring up than one 
daughter. But from the moment Mary's dimpled 
arms encircled her neck, her opinion changed alto- 
gether. To deny that girls were veritable angels 
sent direct from God, would have seemed like 
sacrilege, with that little innocent clinging to her 
Land, smiling up in her face, and calling her 
mother ! 
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Yes, from the first, Mary had called her new pro- 
tectors father and mother. She would also have 
called the boys brother^ but this Mrs. Thornton 
would not allow, having her own secret hopes in a 
certain quarter, with which the too-familiar name 
of brother might materially interfere. 

Meanwhile, year by year, nay, day by day, Mary's 

influence increased, until it became the ruling spirit 

of the whole house. Father, mother, and cousins, as 

she called Harry and Cyril, all leant in matters of 

importance upon her clear judgment and shrewd 

common sense; while her imruffled good temper 

and cheerful disposition made her presence welcome 

as a gleam of sunlight. The boys were both so fond 

of her that it was difficult to decide which liked her 

best, and quite impossible to decide to which she 

gave the preference. She certainly laughed and 

joked more with Hal, and the similarity of their 

tastes threw them more together; but in all times of 

excitement or danger, it was to Cyril's side she crept, 

and to his hand she clung — ^not, strange to say, to 

find help, but, if needs were, to give it. Also, for 

some reason inexplicable to herself, Cyril having 

once, in a moment of especial fondness, called her 

" Birdie," she never allowed another to call her by 

that name. The confidence of both brothers she 

had entirely, and it was to her, therefore, that Cyril 

had first entrusted his new-born hopes and aspira- 
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tions. Quite ready to see him in the interesting 
light of a genius, she gave him every encourage- 
ment. For years they kept their own counsel: 
whenever they were alone he would fill her eager 
ear with his vast projects and brilliant illusions, 
sometimes even treating her to bursts of eloquence 
that literally took away her breath. Neither enter- 
tained the slightest fear of opposition — opposition 
indeed ! — would not both parents rejoice to find thus- 
in their younger born a ready-made genius I But, 
the farmer, far from showing elation, showed only 
stubborn opposition. Mrs. Thornton, true to the 
wifely maxim, that whatever the husband does is 
right, was hardly as good an ally as she might have- 
been, and Cyril was far too proud to urge his own 
cause. All this Mary saw, and boldly she came to 
the rescue. Never did rising barrister plead as she 
pleaded, returning again and again to the dharge, in 
no way discouraged by the sharpest rebuffs; but 
Farmer Thornton was immovable. It is true, he 
could not bear to be at open, war with his little 
favourite, or to see dark faces around his board; 
but the iew prejudices he had were deeply rooted, 
and, moreover, he was too fond and proud of his 
farm, not to grudge every penny spent away from it, 
and the expenses of a college life he could not and 
would not meet. And yet, notwithstanding all this, 
Mary gained her point, — and how ? Much in the 
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•same way she had gained it twelve years before. 
By putting her arms about the farmer's neck and 
entreating him amid tears and kisses, and with 
many caressing, loving words, to allow her to devote 
to so great and noble an object the little fortune his 
•careful management had already nearly doubled. 
"What would she ever want with the money?" 
Eloquently she pleaded, but not for long, for almost 
at the first words, the farmer pushed her roughly 
from him, asking her sternly whether it was Master 
Cyril who had put her up to this. 

Her straightforward answer satisfied his pride, but 
rising abruptly he left the room, telling her that she 
was a silly child, who did not know what nonsense 
she was talking. 

And yet this, poor Mary's last weapon, had 
struck home, aye and more surely than she ever 
dreamt of. 

The next day, Cyril, half .wild with delight, rushed 
into the kitchen, overturning, in his blind haste, a 
whole basketful of kittens, who set up a chorus of 
mews, and Mary hastening to the spot was caught 
up in his arms and overwhelmed with endearing 
epithets. His father had at last consented to his 
going to college ; the path to fame and fortune lay 
clear before him, and, both attained. Birdie should 
be his wife, and share fortune's favours with him. 
Words lightly spoken by the one, but believed in, 
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and treasured up by the other, destined hereafter to 
gild many a foolish day-dream. 

Let us now return to that particular evening 
spoken of in our last chapter. For evening ha& 
now fairly set in, and with it a clear sharp frost,, 
which is creeping noiselessly over the face of th& 
country. All the more welcome then is the ruddy 
glow of the great wood fire, which leaps forth to 
meet Farmer Thornton as he enters the hall — a rush 
of cold air coming in along with him. A thoroughly 
homelike, comfortable room the hall is, more especi- 
ally when as now, the red firelight plays over the 
dark oak chimney-piece, the oak wainscotings, and 
the long oak table, at one end of which sits Mary,^ 
presiding over a steaming urn, entirely engrossed in 
the all-important task of tea-making. At the other 
end stand two mighty tankards of foaming ale, the 
only beverage ever indulged in by the old and young 
farmer. Cyril alone showed a preference for Mary's 
tea; a taste that, his father laughingly declared, 
dubbed him curate at once. 

" Halloa ! where are the lads ? — ^not in yet ? '" 
asl^ed the farmer, as he strode leisiurely up to the 
great arm-chair in the chimney comer, and stretched 
out his feet to the blaze. 

Mrs. Thornton, knowing her husband's contempt 
for unpunctuality, hastened to make excuses for the 
boys. " You see, father, it's a long ride to M ; 
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and when you go on business, there's no knowing to 
a moment when you can be back." 

" And Cyril ? He's had no long ride, I suppose ? 
I wish, indeed, he had ; I should be right glad to 
see him scouring the country, instead of mooning 
about the place till he's fit for nothing but a mad- 
house." 

" A madhouse !— our Cyiil ? Oh, father ! " 
" Yes, wife, a madhouse. Those geniuses, for all 
the fuss that's made about them, only differ from 
ordinary mortals by being so many degrees madder. 
A young fellow gets his brain full of strange fancies 
which he can't make others understand, because he 
don't understand them himself. If in his madness 
he thinks himself the man in the moon, or the 
Trinity, or the Emperor of China, he's clapped into 
a madhouse. If, on the contrary, his madness ex- 
pends itself in poetry, revival preachings, or any- 
thing else equally interesting, he's worshipped as a 
genius ; and yet, where's the difference between him 
and the real madman, I should like to know ? Both 
rave against the injustice of the world ; both moon 
about, muttering and gesticulating; and both let 
their hair grow and forget to brush it ; and as to 
their looks ! why, I'm sure no maniac ever looked 
wilder than Cyril often does when I come upon 
him suddenly in the midst of his inspirations." 
Here the farmer, with a sly inward chuckle 
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drained his tankard at a gulp, and called for 
his pipe. 

Mary answered his knowing wink with a good- 
humoured laugh ; but though she could not alto- 
gether deny the trutli of his words, she was coming 
boldly forward as the champion of geniuses in 
general, and theirs in particular, when poor Mrs. 
Thornton, who had been inexpressibly shocked at 
hearing her darling's name coupled with bedlam and 
insanity, now raised her voice in his defence. A 
very gentle and somewhat deprecating voice it was, 
and it amused rather than impressed the farmer. 

" Oh, father, how can you tallt so ? I declare you 
don't deserve such a son as our Cyril. I don't say 
but that he may have studied too hard, which makes 
him seem wild and absent-like at times, but there 
never was madness in your family or mine either, 
at least, not since my great-uncle cut his throat, 
which was brought in temporary insanity for the 
credit of the family, but was all along of the drinlt 
and " 

But here Harry's voice was heard without, and 
pushing open the door with the butt-end of his 
whip, he appeared on the threshold bearing evident 
marks of the road, being literally splashed from head 
to foot. 

" Well, lad ? " asked the farmer, turning eagerly 
to his son. 
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"Well, father, it's all right. Jones consents to 
the exchange, and seems glad of it ; but he*ll talk it 
over with you himself next market-day." 

" Well done ! " exclaimed the farmer, rubbing his 
hands gleefully. " That bit of land will be every- 
thing to us — won't it, Hal ? " 

*'Aye, aye; no doubt of that." But HaiTy's 
voice was less enthusiastic than it usually was when 
discussing farm matters, and as he spoke his eye 
glanced uneasily towards the sideboard, the general 
repository for letters, papers, &c. 

" What are you looking for, Hal ? " asked Mar3^. 
round the corners of whose lips lurked a mischievous 
smile. 

" Oh, nothing — ^nothing. I was only looking for 
a clear space for my hat and whip." 

"Well, lad, methinks you might find that any- 
where without going out of your way to look for it. 
But come, drink down your ale ; you must want it 
after your hard ride." And the farmer relit his 
pipe and prepared for a comfortable chat. But Hal 
seemed to find it hard to decide upon a suitable 
resting-place for his old battered wide-awake, for he 
still stood at the sideboard, noisily tossing over 
everything that lay on it. 

" Has no letter or note come for me to-day ? " he 
asked at last ; and Mary, who was furtively watch- 
ing him, though she could not see his face, saw the 
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nape of his neck, and knew by the unusually vivitl 
hue that he was blushing violently. 

" Letter or note ! " she repeated, innocently. " I 
did not know, Hal, that you were expecting one ? " 

" Oh no, of course not — that is to say, I thought 
perhaps that Joe Sparkes might write about that 
horse he wanted me to buy ; but you say there's no 
note or message of any kind, eh ? " 

But Mary's attention was apparently engrossed in 
the teapot, and she did not answer. 

Poor Hal gave vent to his feelings in an exclama- 
tion, half grunt, half sigh, and subsided into the 
arm-chair opposite his father, but his broad, good- 
humoured face wore so blank and woe-begone an 
expression that Mary soon came to the rescue. 

" Come, Hal, let's go and look for Cyril. Perhaps 
he's been caught up to the seventh heaven, and only 
left his mantle behind." 

Hal jimiped up impetuously, glad of any pretext 

■ 

to get out of the room. When fairly in the garden, 
Mary observed in a careless tone, — 

" A note did come for you to-day, Hal, but as it 
isn't from Joe, it can't be the one you were ex- 
pecting." 

" Oh, bother Sparkes ! Where's the note ? Is it 
from her, Polly ? Quick — give it me, do, there's a 
good girl." 

Mary drew a dainty little three-cornered note 
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from her pocket. Hal snatched it eagerly from 
her. 

*' You can't read it here, Hal ; let s come into the 
kitchen, no one's there." 

No one was there, as she had said, they had it all 
to themselves; and standing on the hearth, Hal read 
his note hy the red light of the monster fire. Mary 
saw his handsome face flush and kindle. 
W«U, Hal ? " 

Polly, she's an angel, and that I should ever 
have thought her proud, and feared to speak out my 
mind to her ! She asks me to go and see her, and 
I take that for a good sign, don't you, Polly ? You 
see, she could so easily have refused me on 
paper." 

" Refused you, Hal ; you did not tell me that you 
had proposed to Miss Drugh." Mary looked anxious 
and troubled. 

" Well, the fact is, Polly, I can't bear suspense ; 
and when you like a girl, and want to make her 
your wife, my idea is that the sooner you tell her so 
the better ; and as she said she shouldn't be amongst 
us for long, I thought that the sooner I spoke out 
my mind the pleasanter it would be for both 
parties." 

" And father knows nothing about it ? " 

" How could I make a fool of myself and her, and 
go prating about it when I didn't even know whether 
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Miss Drugh would have anything to say to me ? but 
if she'will, why of course I shall tell father all." 

" God bless you, Hal," said Mary, earnestly ; but 
as she spoke, she sighed. There had never been 
any sympathy between her and the strange dark-eyed 
girl who, three months before, had come amongst 
them, nobody knew from whence; and now a great 
doubt arose in her mind whether she would ever 
make the happiness of good rough honest Hal, who 
himself seemed in no way troubled with doubts, and 
his face was bright as a June day, as he said in a 
tone of no little importance, " Well, good-bye, Polly, 
I must be off ; you see she says as soon as possible. 
I say, Polly, isn't she a fine girl ? And what eyes 
she has ! and what a voice ! there's not another like 
her in these parts — that there ain't. But where's 
my hat ? By Jove, I left it in the hall — so I did. 
Bun and fetch it, there's a good girl." 

" Why, Hal, you are never going just as you are ? *' 
" Why not ? What's the matter now ? " 
" Why, simply that you're splashed from head to 
foot." 

'* Am I ? " Poor Hal looked raefully down at his 
bespattered garments. 

" Oh, it isn't only your coat ; the mud hasn't even 
respected your face, and you've srich a splash on your 
nose, which doesn't look at all sentimental, I assure 
you, — that would spoil all ! " 
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" Would it ? " said poor Hal, innocently ; " well, 
you know more about women than I do." And he 
raised his hand to his face to ascertain for himself 
whether the said splash was a cruel fact or merely a 
cruel libel. '* I'll just go to the pump and give my- 
self a wash." 

"And your boots, Hal, — ^whatever would Miss 
Drugh think of such boots; and your coat and '* 

But Master Hal turned restive. " Oh, bother all 
that. I'm not going to sport my Sunday black just 
because I ask a girl to be my wife ; if she'll have 
me, it's for myself I hope, and not for my coat " 

" Oh yes, dear, of course, but Miss Drugh's very 
particular, I'm siure ; she told me the other day that 
handsome men and women should know how to 
make the most of their gifts/' 

" What bosh you girls do talk ; it wasn't of me 
Miss Drugh was thinking, I bet, when she said 
that, but of some fine London sweetheart. She 
never said she thought me handsome, now did she, 
Polly ? " 

The question was put in a tone of careless in- 
diflference, but Hal looked sheepish and blushed 
like a girl. 

" Yes, she did. It was last Tuesday, when she 
came for eggs, and you found her here on your re- 
turn from . market. She watched you out of the 
gate, and then she said quite openly that you were a 
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very handisome young fellow, the best specimen she 
had ever seen of an honest English farmer. Yes, I 
quite remember its being market day, for I noticed 
you had on your dark shooting jacket, your new 
wide-awakCj and the blue tie Cyril brought you 
from Oxford.*' 

" Oh, rubbish ! It's all very well for a fine gentle- 
man like Cy to sport spanking ties and lavender 
kids, and patent boots, but I'm not the fellow for all 
that sort of thing ; I'm a plain farmer, neither more 
nor less, and this Miss Drugh may as well know 
now as later." 

He spoke in a tone of lofty contempt ; neverthe- 
less, when ten minutes afterwards, Mary, stationed 
at an upper window, saw the bold wooer emerge 
from under the shadow of the porch, and glide like 
some midnight robber along the sheltering wall, she 
caught sight of something very like a dark shooting 
jacket, a new wide-awake, and a blue tie! 



CHAPTER III. 



" Has any one called — ^has any note or message 
been left for me ? " 

" No, ma'am." 

Miss Drugh took off her hat and flung into it the 
handsful of violets she had that afternoon gathered; 
then stirred the fire into a brighter blaze, and walked 
to the window. • 

" Shall I light the lamp, ma'am ?" 

" The lamp — oh no, thank you, I like the twilight. 
I will light it myself when I want it." 

The landlady left the room, and Caroline turned 
once more to the window and watched how the 
evening shadows stole along the garden wall^ dark 
and noiseless as spirits of the night taking silent 
possession of the earth. How still was all without 
— how calm ! She pressed her forehead to the cold 
glass and sighed. 

Brisk steps were heard along the lane — the crisp 
frosty ground making them distinctly audible ; the 
garden gate was [impetuously opened, and Harry 
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Thornton's voice was heard asking for Miss Drugh, 
Not the faintest flush or change of countenance be- 
trayed either emotion or agitation as she left her 
post, and the thoughts that passed through her 
mind were hardly those of a young lady awaiting a 
handsome lover. 

" He's come, of course ; I knew he would ; well, it 
will soon be decided now, one way or the other ; 
poor fellow, it's hard upon him — ^really hard upon 
him, but it can't be helped, it's better — ^far better 
that my fate should thus be taken out of my own 
hands." 

When Harry, hot, eager, breathless, appeared in 
the door-way, he saw Miss Drugh standing grave and 
composed on the hearth-rug^ in the full blaze of the 
fireHght, which played fitfully over her pale statu- 
esque features. It was the first time he had seen 
her in her own home ; they had met at the Christ- 
mas school feasts, at the rectory, at church, at the 
farm, and oftener still in the fields and lanes ; but 
he had never before seen her at her own fireside, 
and the novelty of the position disconcerted him. 

She held out her hand, but he was too flurried to 
take it ; she noticed his embarrassment and spoke 
first, " You got my note, Mr. Thornton ? " 

" Oh, yes ; so grateful, so proud. I hope you did 
not expect me before — I mean that I should have 
come before, at once, of course, only father sent me 
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to M on business.** Here he paused, not 

having another word at his command. Again and 
again he cursed himself for a fool, and wondered 
what Miss Drugh would think of him. He would 
at that moment have given ten years of his life to 
possess only a spark of his brother's eloquence. 
Not that he had ever wanted for words when flirting 
with Dolly James or Bessy Croaker ; what, then, made 
him feel so awkward now that he stood face to face 
with the only girl he had ever loved? — the girl 
around whom the sweet winter odours seemed to 
gather, for a large bunch of the freshly-cuUed 
violets nestled in the bosom of her dress, and the 
rest lay on a chair beside her — the girl with the cold, 
self-possessed manner and dark expressive face, so 
unlike the generality of faces that meet you on the 
high road of life, and which had fascinated him from 
the hour he had first looked upon it, now three 
months ago. There was a long, a terrible pause ; 
poor Hal heard the beatings of his heart, which 
went far in advance of the great silver watch, whose 
loud tick was audible through the room. He must 
speak ! — and on he dashed impetuously, letting his 
thoughts tumble out one after another as best they 
might. 

" I was so afraid you would think me presumptuous 
for writing as I did ; but you said you would soon be 
leaving us, and I couldn't let you go without speak- 

VOIm I. D 
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ing out my mind ; and I knew that things couldn't 
go on in the old way, when my head was quite full 
of you ; and instead of attending to the work on the 
farm, I was always wandering about in the hope of 
catching a sight of you, and often — but where's the 
use of telling you all this ? — ^you know it just as well 
as I do — and so I thought it had better be settled 
one way or the other — that is — I mean — ^the right 
way, of course. For if you care for me only half as 
much as I do for you, I don't see that there's any- 
thing to wait for." 

Here he paused once more, partly for breath, 
partly for a word of encouragement. The former he 
got — the latter not; Miss Drugh only raising one 
moment to his face the deep speculative eyes that 
seemed to gaze beyond him, and the actual meaning 
of his words, at some probable contingency that yet 
lay afar off. 

" Oh ! Miss Drugh," blundered on her agitated 
lover, " I know that you are infinitely superior to me 
and my people, but if you would look favourably 
upon me, my one thought would be to make you 
happy — ^it would, indeed. I am my own master, you 
know, for father gives me, when I mairy, the farm 
upon the hill that you admired the other day. It's 
a little out of the way, it's true, but you need never 
want for company, for mother would be always in 
and out, and Polly —Mary, I mean — would be a sister 
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to you ; and I can give you as good a horse to ride 
as any lady in the county, for I reared Wildrose 
myself, and she is a heauty ! and as quiet as a lamb. 
And you could ride in to Langdon on market days 
— there's a circulating library there — and if you like 
poetry [Miss Betsy Croaker had told Hal that all 
young ladies adored poetry], why Tve some of my 
own that I got as prizes, for I was a pretty sharp 
scholar, though I dare say I seem a slow fellow 
enough to you. I don't care for such things myself, 
but mother keeps them wrapped up in silver paper, 
and they cost a power of money, at least so father 
says — ^in the bill ! And I should be proud to see 
them on your table,** added the poor fellow humbly. 
Then, as his somewhat dull fancy caught the distant 
light of that home life which most men — the young 
ones especially — dream of as an Eden until they 
find themselves sole and undisputed owners of wife 
and children, sole payer of rent, taxes, and house- 
hold bills, when their opinion is apt to alter materi- 
ally, — as he caught this light, I say, his soul kindled 
within him, and he exclaimed almost with enthu- 
siasm, " Oh, Miss Drugh, I think we should be so 
happy together, if only you would look kindly upon 
me!*' 

A faint smile flitted one moment over Caroline's 
face ; not the bright, dimpling smile that beautifies 
the plainest countenance, but rather the reflection of 

D 2 
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some half-sad, half-mocking thought, that passed 
over the pale features as the silver cloud passes over 
the face of the moon and obscures its light; for 
Caroline Drugh's face, of a melancholy cast at all 
times, was never more so than when she smiled. 

In an agony of suspense Harry awaited her 
answer, nervously twisting his wide-awake into all 
impossible shapes, and wondering uneasily, why 
she seemed so immeasurably distant from him, now 
that one word only, might ^ve her to him for Hfe. 
And that word must be spoken, for having set all 
plainly before her he had not another word to 
add ; could not have added another had his life 
depended upon it. This, Miss Drugh seemed at 
last to realise, for raising her eyes slowly to his, 
she said quietly — 

" I will be your wife, if you will have me.'' 

" Oh, thank you ! '' Harry sprang forward, but 
something in the girFs face arrested him — he stopped 
short. 

" Yes ; I will be your wife, if you will have me," 
she repeated ; " but if I know anything of Harry 
Thornton and the class to which he belongs, you 
will judge differently when you have heard all I have 
to teU." 

" Oh, Miss Drugh ! nothing you can say would 
alter '* — but another look silenced him. 

" Do not interrupt me, Mr. Thornton — I ask it as 
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a favour ; only hear all I have to say and you can 
then give me your answer, as I gave you mine. I shall 
not detain you long; but will you not sit down? 
you must be tired after your long ride. No ? Well, 
then, I am." And with an impatient sigh she pushed 
the dainty littie hat off the lo\^ chair, scattering its 
wealth of faint-scented violets and moist leaves over 
the floor, and moving the chair further back from 
the red hearth glow into the shrouding twilight 
shadows, sank down into it. 

" Whatever you may think of my confidence,'' she 
began, " you are the first to whom it has ever been 
offered ; perhaps it is foolish of me to act as I am 
doing. Many a girl circumstanced as I am, would 
share your home, and accept you all the more 
readily for the terrible secret that, if revealed, 
would make her an alien and an outcast. But I 
honour your noble old father and simple-hearted 
mother, perhaps, too," she added, while the deepen- 
ing shadows hid the paling of her lip, " I am too 
proud to act thus dishonourabl3\ Though a com- 
parative stranger to you, you have unhesitatingly 
put your happiness into my hands. I respect you 
for it, and in return I offer you my confidence, which 
will, I know, be as safe with you as it has been with 
me, all these long years ! — for it is an old story, too 
•old to be any longer interesting to the public, though, 
At the time, the public papers and public mind were 
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full of it. Twelve years ago, then, Dr. Westhorpe, 
who for thirty years had lived a high, honourable 
life, so much respected and beloved by those who 
shared his purse and feasted at his table — and who 
did not ! — was taken up for the murder of his oldest 
and one of his richest patients, whose miserable ex- 
istence hung from day to day on the extraordinary 
skill of his physician, but who at last died rather 
suddenly. What so natural ! a prey to disease of 
every kind, who could suspect foul play ? His heirs 
did not. The two London physicians telegraphed 
for by Dr. Westhorpe did not — even the lawyers who 
knew of a legacy of ^£5000 did not." 

Caroline paused. She had hitherto spoken with 
rapid bitterness, but when she resumed it was in low 
clear tones, every word falling from her lips with 
startling distinctness. 

" But Dr. Westhorpe had an assistant whom he 
had treated as a son, ever since the day that, as a 
footsore, penniless boy, he had knocked one night at 
his door — a homeless, friendless wanderer, whom 
chance had sent to our large manufacturing town. 
From that day the wretched outcast had a home, an 
instructor, a friend — more than a friend — a father I 
Have you heard the story of the viper, warmed on 
the poor man's hearth and sheltered in his bosom,. 
Mr. Thornton ? No ! then the world has still much 
to teach you. Dr. Westhorpe was accused of the 
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murder of the old miser, who had left him a legacy 
of d£5000, and his accuser was the man who had 
called him — father ! Yes, he it was who betrayed 
him. He it was who stood calmly forth and swore 
away the life of his benefactor. Dr. Westhorpe was 
found guilty — and the gibbet was erected — and Dr. 
Westhorpe was my father ! " 

As she uttered the last words, an involuntary ex- 
clamation of horror broke from Harry Thornton's 
lips. Poor Hal — vain had been all his endeavours 
to g;rasp the meaning of the foregoing words. What 
liad vipers, or the notorious criminal Dr. Westhorpe 
to do with him and his sweetheart ? All the greater 
then was his horror when the fatal words, with their 
full, ghastly meaning broke upon him. Brought up 
in the country, among simple jog-trot people, crime 
was to him an anomaly — a thing too hideous to be 
realised — and that the girl he loved should be the 
daughter of a criminal, an executed murderer, seemed 
like some frightful nightmare, that for the time para- 
lysed every faculty, even that of thought. A mist 
gathered before his eyes, but through that mist, as 
in a dream, he saw Caroline Drugh rise slowly from 
her seat, and advance to within a few steps of him, 
standing once more in the full blaze of the firelight, 
dark, stormy passions gleaming forth with unholy 
light from her eyes, — and faint and distant as the 
soft voice of some mocking fiend, he heard the words 
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once more repeated, " I will be your wife, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, if you will have me.'* 

There was a long silence — ^then the low, quiet 
voice, began once more. " In your face I read your 
answer. You have decided, as I knew you would, 
and you have decided for the best — as I should have 
implored you to decide had I been your sister. Your 
name is honourable, your life peaceful. Keep it so, 
Mr. Thornton, and thank God for the escape you. 
have had ; for if the possession of my poor secret 
but for one moment, has so unmanned you, how 
could you bear it about with you through life I 
Perhaps your father's blessing or your mother's 
prayers have saved you from the trial. Good-bye." 

Overcome by conflicting emotions, Harry had sunk 
into a chair and covered his face with his hands ; 
but at the last word he sprang up, and stammered 
out in a broken voice, " Oh, Miss Drugh ; have pity 
on me! It is all so strange, so dreadful! Only 
give me time to think; let me see you again to- 
morrow." 

" Good-bye," repeated Caroline, softly, and the 
music of her voice with its wild, melancholy ring, 
struck cold to his heart, like the toll of the death 
knell. 

Just then the click of the garden gate was heard. 
" It is Mr. Winsmore," said Miss Drugh, quietly ; " I 
expected him this evening." 
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Harry threw a despairing look around, seized his 
wide-awake, which had fallen upon the ground, and 
beat a precipitate retreat through the French win- 
dow. Not once did he pause, even for breath, until 
he reached Beckham Bridge. There, coining to a 
stand-still, he saw the old house slumbering peace- 
fully amid the shadows, and the sight unmanned him ; 
leaning against the bridge, with his head low bowed 
upon it, he burst into tears. Poor Hal ! fate had 
dealt hardly by him ; love, with him, should have 
been high comedy — Slaughter and kisses diversified 
with spicy quarrels, and lo! it had turned out a 
tragedy. Poor Hal ! 

The sound of approaching steps made him start ; 
for the first time in his honest, upright life, he was 
ashamed of being seen, and, hurrying home, he slipped 
in by the back-way, and stole up to his own room, 
which he barred against intrusion. He could not 
meet mother^s eye, or Mary's, or CyriFs ! Never, 
perhaps, since the restless process of teething and 
measles, had he passed such a night as he did then, 
tossing from side to side feverish and miserable. 

Night may in many cases, perhaps, be the best 
time for thought, but where love is concerned its 
influence is altogether fatal to sober reflection. Its 
darkness — its silence — ^its loneliness invest it? with 
a strange mystery, deep and solemn as the shadow 
of the grave ; and as we surround the dead with a 
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halo of more than mortal perfection, and often in 
the solitude of thought long with an exceeding 
bitter longing to leave the ninety and nine here in 
the wilderness and go after the one that is lost, so 
at night every feeling — every sentiment is intensi- 
fied. It was all very well for Harry, even in the 
presence of Miss Drugh, to think of consequences ; 
now, in the feverish solitude of thought, he forgot 
all but her : her every look and word — the music of 
her voice — the dark and stormy expression that 
swept over her face, fascinating even while it per- 
plexed him, haunted him with cruel pertinacity 
through the long, wakeful hours; and before the 
first grey streak of dawn, or the distant crow of 
some sleepy but conscientious cock heralded the 
approach of the Sabbath, he had formed a reso- 
lution from which all the fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and cousin Marys in the world could not have turned 
him. He would marry Miss Drugh; he loved her, 
and it was mean and cowardly to desert her ; her 
disgrace should be his; and what need the world 
know about her past ? He had been a fool to hesi- 
tate even for a moment. 

Perhaps, after a quiet, refreshing nap, he might 
have awoke to find his enthusiasm a little cooled 
down ; but he did not sleep, and at daybreak he was 
up, wandering about the farm, consulting his watch 
at every turn, and casting longing looks towards the 
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distant spot where, nestling among the trees that 
screened it from the high road, lay the wee cottage 
that was to him enchanted ground. 

The farm servant wondered what had come to 
the young master, that he turned a deaf ear to all 
his interesting remarks upon cows, pigs, and horses ; 
and he wondered still more when Harry, after send- 
ing word to the Missus that he had had his break- 
fast, started off in the direction of Beckham Bridge. 

It was a bitter cold morning ; a black frost 
covered the earth, and all nature seemed in a state 
of petrifaction. You might have thought there had 
been a quarrel between day and night, when the 
latter had done its utmost to undo all that the other 
had with difficulty effected. Woe to the ill-fated 
buds that had ventm^ed to peep forth and open little 
tender leaves, cheated by the treacherous warmth of 
yesterday's sun. 

Harry walked briskly along, too busy with his 
own thoughts to take much heed of the weather. 
Having reached a certain field — ^his usual post of 
observation, for this was not the first time by many 
that he had acted the spy — ^he looked cautiously 
over the hedge into the little garden below. It was 
certainly not a morning to tempt anyone out, and a 
winter garden offers but little attraction, but he had 
not unfrequently, at an early hour, seen Miss Drugh 
pacing the narrow gravel path. Oh ! if he could 
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but have the same luck to-day ; it would so simplify 
matters. He was always at his ease in the open 
air, while a room, on the contrary, oppressed and 
unnerved him. But he watched and waited in 
vain. 

Lovers, we know, are proof against cold and all 
other inclemencies of the weather ; the inward fever 
circulates the blood and raises them above the com- 
mon infirmities of weak human nature, imparting \o 
them somewhat of the attributes of the god who 
inspires them; but it would have needed a fiery 
robe such as that with which love invested Hercules 
to have kept out the intense cold of that particular 
morning, and Harry, standing under the great chest- 
nut-tree whose still leafless branches offered no pro- 
tection against the cutting wind, awoke at last to the 
humiliating consciousness of being more than half 
frozen. He stuffed his hands into his trouser 
pockets, and gave vent to a prolonged and doleful 
whistle. What should be his next move ? for see 
her he must ! He would gather a bunch of violets, 
and take them to the house ; then he would loiter 
about the road and accompany her to church. No 
matter now what folks said, all Alton would soon 
know that she was to be his wife. 

Never, surely, were a few violets put together 
with so much difficulty. A hundred times Hal 
cursed the cold, his own awkwardness, and tbe ten- 
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der litUe flowers that seemed to shrink from the 
freezing touch of those clumsy fingers. But love 
surmounts all obstacles, and Hal's spirits rose as, 
with a last look at the deserted garden, he strode 
whistling across the fields ; for it was a long round 
from the back to the front of Beckham Cottage. 

Nothing so braces the nerves as a brisk walk on a 
frosty morning, and Harry felt strong to woo and 
win as he pushed open the green gate and went 
straight up to the door. He noticed in passing that 
the drawing-room blinds were down. Strange, he 
thought, at this late hour ; could she be ill ? " Will 
you give these flowers to Miss Drugh, with my com- 
pliments," he said, as the landlady appeared in an- 
swer to his timid knock — wiping her hands upon 
her apron, and endeavouring in all haste to swallow 
an obstinate tail of herring which, like many another 
knotty point, refused to be thus summarily dis- 
posed of. 

" Eh, sir?" she said, with a blank stare. 

" How is Miss Drugh ?" Harry changed the form 
of question, for the woman's look and a certain air 
of desolation about the house chilled him with a 
presentiment of evil. Something was wrong ; but 
what? 

" How is she, sir ? Oh, quite well, thank you — 
leastways, she was when she started." 

" Started ! Where to— to church ? " 
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** To church ! Lor* love you, no, sir ! In Sims* 
fly, to he sure, which had to be ordered all in a 
hurry late last evening. Miss Drugh was wanted up 
in London, she said, and couldnH wait one day ; and 
it was all such a rush and flurry, and not so much 
as took off our clothes all night; and so I thought 
rd just make my cup o' tea afore cleaning myself 
up a bit to go and hear Master Thornton preach, as 
all Alton's a-talking of." 

" Gone — impossible ! " broke in poor Hal, who 
had staggered to the wall as if struck by some sud- 
den blow ; "where can she be gone to ?" 

" That's more than I can tell ; her trunks was all 
labelled London,, but when I asked her what I was 
to do if folks asked after her, or letters chanced to 
come, she said no letters would come for sure, and 
as to the folks *' 

" She left no word — ^no message for — anyone ?" 

" Not with me, sir ; and Mr. Winsmore, as was 
here last evening, asked for her address at parting, 
but she said her movements was all unsettled like, 
and maybe she'd write when fixed; and there's 
some church music of his she left on the piany ; and 
perhaps, sir, if you're passing that way you'd just 
leave it at the Kectory ? '* 

Harry nodded assent, and the landlady, shuffling 
off to the kitchen, there to have it out with that per- 
verse tail that so obstinately refused to be swallowed, 
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he went straight to the little drawing-room that onh" 
the day before had seemed to him a paradise. How 
desolate it looked now ! The piano at wliich he had 
so often seen her seated when returning home from 
field work, he had lingered in the lane to catch the 
distant sound of her voice, seemed now to mock the 
longing that seized him to hear her sing once more. 
In that grate that but a few hours before had sent forth 
so warm a welcome from its glowing depths, lay now 
a heap of crumbling ashes ; the books, the countless 
trifles that tell of daily life and occupation, were 
gone. Even the lowered blind heightened the im- 
pression of desertion and death. Fragments of 
newspaper, string, &c., told of the hurried packing ; 
and there, on the floor, just as she had flung them, 
lay the withered violets, scentless and dead ; while 
apart from the rest lay the bunch, tied with a white 
ribbon, that Caroline had worn in her bosom. 

Harry was not sentimental, but he stood as if 
rooted to the spot, looking down upon those poor 
dead flowers, the only memento left him of the 
woman he loved ; then he sighed, picked them up, 
and hid them away in his waistcoat pocket. 

Need I say that he left the house utterly forgetful 
of the promised commission. 

As he walked slowly home, avoiding the more 
frequented paths, his mind was a chaos of conflict- 
ing emotions, not the least powerful of which was — 
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must it be owned to his shame? — relief! Never 
had he been insensible to the sacrifice he had been 
willing to offer on the shrine of his dark-browed 
divinity ; but now that she was lost to him (that he 
knew by instinct), he certainly felt it a relief not to 
have to announce to his family the step he had so 
rashly taken. Before crossing Beckham Bridge he 
turned to look once more at the cottage that would 
soon be lost among the trees. Just then the sun 
burst forth in all its wintry glory, and borne on the 
still frosty air rose the sound of Sabbath bells. 
That friendly gleam, that joyous peal, awoke a 
brighter train of thought; the feeling of regret grew 
weaker, of relief stronger ! and when, having crossed 
the bridge, he met troops of pedestrians flocking to 
Alton Church to hear Master Thornton preach, he 
no longer avoided them, but returned their greetings 
with his cheerful " Good morning," and ready 
smile. And as he walked among them, he held his 
head high — higher, perhaps, than he had done for 
months past, for the novel sensation of love had 
made him feel sheepish, and sheepishness is by no 
means an ennobling sensation. 

Keenly alive as were all the Thorntons to outward 
influences, the bracing air, the genial sun-smile, the 
hearty voices of the neighbours — were things just 
then more real and vivid than the pale image of the 
girl he was never to see again. No, they never met 
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again; but even to this day Caroline is not for- 
gotten, and the casual mention of her name, a 
strange voice singing a song she sang, or the first 
sweet breath of the early violet, sends a strange 
thrill through Harry Thornton's heart, and the dead 
love lives again. 

As for the faded violets, they lay forgotten in his 
waistcoat pocket until next market-day, when he 
once more donned his Sunday attire. Then, while 
standing on the narrow pavement of the busy 
country town, engaged in an animated discussion 
with Miss Bessy Croaker, [resplendent in a new hat 
with a bright green feather, and a brighter blue silk 
dress,] he suddenly remembered a note from Mary, 
that was to be delivered into Miss Croaker's own 
fair hands, and, pulling it hastily from his pocket, 
out tumbled with it the withered bunch, tied with a 
white ribbon! His heightened colour, and the 
nervous haste with which he stooped to pick it up, 
aroused the lady's jealous suspicions, and merci- 
lessly she quizzed the young farmer, who, con- 
science-stricken, and reddening to his ears, stoutly 
denied its being the gift of any sweetheart — ^what 
nonsense ! — whereupon the young lady remarked 
maliciously that then it could of course be of no 
value, and not worth the trouble of picking up ; to 
which the young man angrily agreed, declaring that 
it might lie till Doomsday for aught he cared. . So 
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there the dead violets lay until a dirty little naked 
foot kicked them into the road, where the heavy 
tread of cattle soon stamped them into the yielding^ 
rain-soaked earth. 

So ended the one romance of Harry Thornton's 
life ! And how had it ended for Caroline Drugh ? 
Let us retrace our steps, and see her as she turns 
slowly from the door, through which the portly per- 
son of Mr. Winsmore has just disappeared, and 
sinks into a low chair hefore the fire. Her first 
thought, calm and dispassionate, is of Harry Thorn- 
ton, whose blunt, honest love, manly protection, and 
comfortable home, that want could never visit, are 
now all lost to her. 

" All lost ! " she repeats aloud, with a mocking 
laugh, and draws from her pocket a crumpled note,, 
poor Harry^s declaration. **Yes, all lost! The 
pleasing monotony of a village life ; the devotion of 
hearts I should share in common with cows and 
horses, pigs and fowls; the intellectual society of 
other farmers^ wives, with, perhaps, the patronising 
notice of the rector's family ; the sisterly aflfection 
of cousin Mary, who would initiate me in the 
mysteries of butter-making ; the cravings of my soul 
fed from the circulating library and my own lonely 
thoughts. This were a loss, indeed ! " 

She threw the note into the fire, and as she 
watched it curl, and blacken, and quiver into dust. 
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her thoughts wandered far away to that past whose 
dead ashes lay so thick around her path that it 
seemed as if no flower could ever grow there. Once 
more the strong man and the young child are to- 
gether alone — the heavy prison walls shut them out 
from the rest of the world. Her arms are about his 
neck, and as he rests his head upon the soft bare 
shoulder the silence of the cell is broken by his cry 
of agony, and the arms folded about the little figure 
tighten their clasp — closer — closer — as, tortured by 
unavailing remorse, he realises all the misery that 
his crime will entail upon his darling. 

" Oh, horrible ! horrible ! '' she murmurs, below 
her breath, while her great eyes dilate as at some 
sight of terror. " Shall I never learn to forget ? 
Will no new impression ever replace that one haunt- 
ing memory ? Oh, my father ! — my dear, dear 
father ! — who, whatever the world may think of you, 
were the best man I ever care to know, — who loved 
me as no one will ever love me again, — who rocked 
me to sleep night after night in your arms, because 
I would go to no one else, — who taught me, played 
with me, were all Jhe world to me, for we were only 
two — ^you and I ! But I was with you to the last, 
dear ! They could not keep me from you. I was 
with you through all your hour of anguish and 
despair, and I kissed away your tears, and told you 
how the angels whispered to me through the long 
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night when I lay awake praying for you, and how 
my mother spoke to me in dreams, and bade me tell 
you that she would be near you — very near you — at 
the last ! and how she smiled as she passed away, 
and I knew by that smile that what she said was 
true, for she could not have been happy had you 
been lost to her for ever. And so I comforted you, 
and you grieved no more after that." 

Over the girl's face breaks ai strange light — soft 
and tender, as if the angel-mother's hand were pass- 
ing lightly over the passion-working features. One 
moment thought pauses entranced, then it drifts on 
to more bitter memories, — 

"I was with you when the wretch whose word 
had been your death fiat stood before you in all the 
glory of his strong manhood, and implored your 
forgiveness and your blessing ; and as I lay upon 
your breast I heard you sigh, but you forgave, and 
blessed him ! Oh, father, father! why did you not 
curse him as he knelt at your feet? You died — 
you, his benefactor, alone and accursed ; but he 
lives an honoured, useful life — ^the very life from 
which he cut you off. Oh, why did you not curse 
him ! — why did you not curse him with your latest 
breath ! '' 

There is a long shuddering pause, and the evil 
light returns dark and deadly to the half-closed 
€yes veiled by their heavy lash, and the same fiame 
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that reflects itself like some mocking fiend in their 
troubled depths lights up the open page of the Bible 
that lies on a little table at her side. The Bible in 
which father and child had read together in the old 
lost days, which had been his best friend and com- 
forter in the solitude of his prison cell, and whose 
pages are in many places blistered with his tears. 

But Caroline Drugh seeks counsel nowhere but in 
her own passionate heart, so full of burning hatred 
and revenge. Well is it that the cry of the poor 
storm-tossed heart dies on the silent air, or is hushed 
to rest on the bosom of pitying angels ; for the gentle 
and the happy must not be startled by such words 
as broke from the orphan's lips that night. 

" One death was amply atoned for — ^life for life ! 
but who shall avenge the blood that cries from your 
unhallowed grave ? Is the dead blessing stronger 
than the living curse ? Time shall decide ; but if 
there be a God in heaven, the curse of the orphan 
shall fall upon your betrayer, and crush him in the 
strength and pride of his manhood. Shame and 
disgrace shall dishonour his name, as it has dis- 
honoured ours ; domestic treachery shall desecrate 
his hearth, and make him taste in its full bitterness 
the agony of misplaced love and confidence, and 
awaking at last from his proud dreams of ambition 
to find himself alone in the world forsaken alike of 
God and man ; may he recall in the depths of his 
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humiliation and despair the friend who loved and 
trusted him, and see in his ruined life the hand of 
an avenging Fate! So may the orphan's curse 
pursue him — even unto death !" 

As the last words ring through the silence of the 
room, the clasped hands one moment raised to 
heaven, drop heavily upon the open Bible, and with 
low-bowed head Caroline sinks from the chair to her 
knees. Is her attitude but expressive of the utter 
abandonment of her soul, or has she assumed it 
that the dire curse may rise to heaven in the form 
of a prayer ? Does not an old proverb tell us that 
" curses, like chickens, come home to roost " ? 



CHAPTER IV. 



The first sermon — ^the first speech — ^the first novel 
— or poem — or picture ! Success or failure, triumph 
or mortification. The one to the lucky, the other to 
the unlucky,— fortune is capricious in her gifts, and 
does not favour all alike. 

When the landlady at Beckham Cottage had told 
Hal that all Alton was talking of Cyril Thornton's 
first sermon, she had not been far from the truth. 
Country people have but few excitements, and are 
therefore, apt to make the most of those few. Many 
a housewife got up an hour earlier that bleak frosty 
morning to get things a bit straight before starting 
for church. Many a mother who had made the baby 
an excuse for non-attendance for weeks past, and 
thus won the rector's forgiveness, now saw no great 
harm in taking it along with her, just for once in a 
way. Many a veteran too, confined for months to 
his armchair with the rheumatics, which were always 
somehow " real bad" of a Sunday, now braved cold 
and distance, and with the aid of his stick, or the 
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sturdy arm of a grandson, went to hear Master CjtII 
preach. Even the youths who had not entered the 
church porch since their Sunday-school days, pre- 
ferring the freedom of chapel or a stroll in the fields 
with some congenial spirits, to the good Sector's 
unmeaning though no doubt well-meaning discourse 
comprising so many heads, that it became a very 
Cerberus — an object of terror to those alike on the 
road to heaven and hell, — now fired with the hope of 
hearing something new, clustered about the door,, 
their numbers receiving constant reinforcements, 
until the beadle, whose scarlet still inspired a cer- 
tain wholesome dread in Alton's fierce rebellious 
youth, seeing danger in this monster meeting, 
sternly bade them move oflf, a mandate that was- 
obeyed or defied according to the diiference of 
character. 

Last, but not least, among those whom curiosity,, 
interest, or love of excitement brought to church — 
come the ladies — who should undoubtedly have 
stood first, for never perhaps had there been seen in 
Alton village such a display of new bonnets, hats,, 
and gowns. For the neighbouring town of Langdon, 
sharing in the general excitement, had sent forth 
vehicles of all kinds, to vary the monotony of the 
road. Some of the visitors having friends at Alton,, 
made a day of it ; others tied up the light gig or cart 
to the churchyard rails, and Farmer Thornton'^ 
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stables were open to those who would avail them- 
selves of the accommodation. 

Dotting the fields in all directions might still be 
seen pedestrians of every age and condition, and 
conveyances still clattered noisily along the high 
road, when the bells, which had hitherto been swing- 
ing lazily, sent forth a loud awalcening peal, and the 
eager whisper circulated around, "He's coming! " 

Surely, hero-worship is one of the strongest in- 
stincts of the human soul, and one of its noblest, for 
it is the triumph of mind over matter, the ideal over 
the reaL In the life of towns it is of course an all- 
powerful influence — enthusiasm is contagious and 
spreads like wild-fire ; the press, that mighty organ, 
strong alike to make and unmake, utters its thunder 
voice, and the crowd from without answers by a 
shout of applause. The man who is famous, is a 
hero ! Hence the gods of the ancients, heroes 
whose fame outlived and deified them. 

Perhaps of all classes, our English agriculturist 
is least open to vivid impressions, but if in him the 
instinct of hero-worship is less developed, it is, there- 
fore, all the truer and deeper. Many an one wor- 
shipped in the world as a hero, would be an actual 
object of scorn and derision to the simple plough- 
man, who would yet oflfer his rough homage to a 
Nelson, a Wellington, or a Howard. 

He's coming ! And sure enough down the green 
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slope of the hill came the hero of the day, Cyril 
Thornton ! For years he had gone in and out 
among his people, attracting as little notice as any 
other lad in the village, but now all eyes were turned 
upon him. Cyril, however, was not a clerical puppy 
— at least at this stage of his career ; he was an en- 
thusiast and a visionary, proud of his mission, and 
seeing in himself a chosen vessel, but jealous of 
God's glory only, not his own. It was love for the 
dear ones at home, untainted by any thought of self- 
exaltation, that had made him anxious to preach his 
first sermon in Alton Church ; but now, as he en- 
tered the churchyard, the imusual concourse there 
assembled, startled and unnerved him; for the first 
time in his life he was overpowered by a feeling of 
shyness; he flushed, passed hastily through the 
crowd as if in a violent hurry, and at once entered 
the vestry. 

This sudden reserve caused no little disappoint- 
ment, especially among the young ladies, who had 
prepared many a pert or tender little speech where- 
with to captivate the day's hero, for coquetry is of 
all ranks and places. But Cyril, if the only hero, 
was not the only favoured one, and Harry just then 
appearing, was overwhelmed with congratulations, 
which he shook off with his usual rough good 
humour. Soon after followed the rest of the Thorn- 
ton family, and then the bells ceasing, all entered 
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the sacred building, which being small was incon- 
veniently crowded. Every pew originally constructed 
to hold six, managed to take in an odd one ; as for 
the children, they disappeared altogether from public 
view, finding a place somewhere at their mothers' 
feet, which feet, contrived by certain admonitory 
kicks to keep them tolerably quiet. 

Boys are always victims, and on this particular 
occasion, those who were too shy to fight their way 
into a seat, and hold their own against the united 
attacks of the women, young and old, had to prop 
their backs up against the walls and door, and keep 
the perpendicular throughout the service. Eanged 
on a bench placed by the font, in the full blaze of 
the beadle's eye, might be seen the black sheep of 
the village, their ages varying from six to 
twelve. 

Hardly had all shaken down into their places 
when the voluntary struck up. As usual tlie rector 
drawled through the service, and as usual the con- 
gregation looking upon it as a sort of indispensable 
preface to the sermon, left it altogether to the 
minister, only joining lustily in the hymns. To- 
wards the ehd of the last, the vestry door was heard 
to open, and Mary looking up, saw through a mist 
of blinding tears, the realisation of her brightest, 
proudest dreams, Cyril — ^her Cyril — arrayed in his 
flowing black robes standing in tRe pulpit, high 
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above the rest of their little world, God*s prophet 
and ambassador ! Was not this the happiest mo- 
ment of her young life ? — that for which she had 
longed and prayed ? — oh yes, it was all very strange 
and beautiful, and she was very, very happy, if only 
now that he was so far above them all, he would not 
love her and the dear old home less ! And as all 
sank to their knees, she quietly wiped away the un- 
grateful tears and blamed herself for her selfish fore- 
bodings. 

All was expectation. The rector leaning com- 
fortably back in the old carved altar chair, seemed 
ready alike to sleep or listen. Farmer Thornton, 
his arms and legs crossed, exchanged smiles with 
Mary. Cyril had resisted the temptations of his 
college life, had gained honours, and made no debts, 
therefore he stood high in his father s favour just 
then. Mrs. Thornton, good simple soul, deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of the occasion, having 
made a lap, received into it the great family Bible, 
only brought to church on very solemn occasions, 
and having duly adjusted her spectacles, and wetted 
her thumb, waited for what was to follow. If ever 
mother was proud and elated, Mrs. Thornton was 
that day, and not without reason; certainly, Cyril 
looked very handsome in the pulpit, the loose robe 
and muslin bands became him well, and Mary, her 
eyes glistening all the brighter for their recent tears> 
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bent towards Hal, and whispered rapturously, 
" Doesn't he look beautiful !" 

The text chosen was an appropriate one ; but un- 
fortunately it died somewhere between the Book and 
the crimson pulpit-cushion, and the preacher had to 
clear his throat, pitch his voice to a more audible 
key, and repeat it once again. After this, however, 
all went on smoothly enough ; his words, simple but 
forcible, flowed on in an uninterrupted stream; his 
manner was earnest, even impassioned. It was a 
situation his dreams had often brought vividly before 
him, — the young preacher, addressing, for the first 
time, the simple villagers among whom he had been 
bom and reared ! The opening address he had, as 
it were, got by heart. He told them how great had 
been his wish, before he went out from among them, 
separating his life and interests from theirs, to bring 
them a message from that distant home, whose am- 
bassor he was ! — a message of hope and peace, such 
as, no doubt, came to many of them amid the hiish 
of the Sabbath eve, as they watched the gradual 
sinking to sleep of nature, secure in the protection 
of that God into whose hands we would all at the 
last commend our spirits. It was a strange and 
solemn thought, he said, that in the very building 
hallowed to him by so many recollections, he 
should now have the blessed privilege of bringing 
the glad tidings of great joy to those even whose age 
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and experience placed them so far beyond him on the 
heavenward road, and from whose pure and simple 
lives he had learnt more of true wisdom than the philo- 
sophy of school or college could ever teach him. It was 
pleasant, too, before going among strangers, to see 
gathered around him so many faces familiar to him 
from his childhood ; and it was not without emotion 
that he recognised many of his own age, companions 
of the old schooldays, when they had sat on the 
same form and shared the same sports. Would 
they now, in memory of those bygone days, allow 
him, as their friend and minister, to oifer them a few 
words of affectionate warning ? Eagerly the preacher 
bent forward ; but alas for his inspiration! 

At that particular moment the beadle, a really 
intelligent man, interested in Cyril's earnest appeal, 
having withdrawn his attention from the black sheep 
committed to his charge, two of them, true to their 
character, had seized this auspicious moment to 
commence a wrestling match, in which the weakest 
went, not to the wall, but the ground; and at 
this critical juncture of affairs it was that the 
preacher^s eye, seeking those more favoured ones — 
companions of his youth, &c, — fell upon the black 
sheep instead ; and the sight was fatal to his inspi- 
ration ! The thread of his discourse was broken. 
Here, too, unfortunately, his mental notes ceased. 
Having awakened their interest, he had now to 
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expound to them the text; but how? He turned 
to the verse, read it over, cleared his throat, but not 
alas! his ideas; and his eye wandered involuntarily 
over the congregation, as if seeking encouragement 
among them. At a glance he took in the scene 
before him, and found it anything but encouraging. 
The boys in the gallery, no way impressed by his 
appeal, trying by well-directed showers of peas to 
attract the attention of their intimates in the aisle ; 
the pew below the pulpit devoted to the deaf and 
their trumpets, which lay unused in the laps of the 
owners, who all slumbered and slept— all but one. 
Old Betty Parkes, who, to please Miss Mary, who 
kept her well supplied with snuff and tea, had 
stationed herself right under the pulpit, her trumpet 
— a remarkably long one — raised ostentatiously to 
her ear, and marking, by many an audible groan, 
her appreciation of the young minister's eloquence ; 
the mothers who had brought their babies, wholly 
engrossed in the difficult task of keeping them 
quiet ; the village coquettes giggling together or 
exchanging pantomimic signs with the hobble-de- 
hoys clustered about the door — was this the scene 
his imagination had conjured up ? Alas for life's 
fair dreams and sober realities ! 

There was a pause, that, counted by heart-throbs, 
seemed an imnaturally long one; he knew by instinct 
that every eye was riveted upon him. What all his 
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eloquence could not eifect had been effected by that 
ominous pause; no sleeping now! Even the old 
women were awake, and had resumed their trumpets. 
With a mighty effort he tried to collect the scattered 
ideas that danced hither and thither as if mocking 
his distress. "Where were now the words that in 
his lonely musings had rushed forth like an impe- 
tuous torrent ? Oh ! for the sudden annihilation 
that had punished Korah and his company for their 
presumption in having taken upon them the priest- 
hood! Mid the oppressive silence he heard the 
rector's smooth interrogatory cough, Betty's pe- 
riodical groans, and the occasional stifled wail of 
some refractory infant. " He must say something ! 
Oh ! for a note, an extract, a word, on which to fix 
his mind." With a final clearing of the throat, he once 
more plunged headlong into his subject, perfectly 
conscious all the time that his words had no connec- 
tion whatever with it ; and, losing himself in a haze of 
abstract calculations, about as clear to him as to his 
hearers, and still, through the cloud that seemed to 
shut him out from the rest of the world, he could 
see, like the dim distant phantoms of a dream, poor 
Farmer Thornton's perplexed look, and the troubled, 
wistful eyes of Cousin Mary ; then everything span 
round and round ; his head reeled as if he were 
standing on the edge of a precipice ; there was a 
strange beating at his heart, a singing in his ears ; 
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and with a gasping sigh he fell heavily forward. At 
the same time the red pulpit cushion, at which he 
had convulsively clutched, fell over on the top of 
old Betty's head, who changed her groan to a 
shriek; and, believing in her fright this sudden 
crash to be the precursor of the last judgment and 
the angel's trumpet, dropped her own, inveighing 
wildly against the ** woman in scarlet," who, according 
to prophecy, had fallen : for crazy Betty had been a 
regular chapel-goer until Mary^s tea and snuff had 
coaxed her into being orthodox; and the "woman in 
scarlet" is, we know, a very favourite subject with 
dissenting ministers. Meanwhile Cyril had been 
conveyed into the vestry, and the wildest confusion 
ensued. All the babies awoke sim^taneously, and 
set up a chorus of wails ; the juveniles in the 
gallery and on the bench, seeing no just cause or 
impediment why there should not be a general 
rising, effected one accordingly. There was a 
confused hubbub of voices ; and those in the front 
pew were offering their trumpets to all the neigh- 
bours in succession, when the Eector emerged from 
the vestry, informed the congregation that his 
reverend brother had merely fainted, and was now 
much better, but would be unable to continue his 
discourse ; then he gave the blessing, and all were 
free to go — free, but not willing, for most of them, 
either from real interest or mere idle curiosity, 
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loitered about the churchyard, waiting for the 
appearance of some one from the vestry. 

" Well, lad, it's aU right now— eh ? '' asked the 
farmer, in his cheery tone, as Cyril, who had but 
slowly recovered, and now sat very pale and still, 
and quite unlike the Cyril of a few hours before, 
turned to his father with a faint smile, and held 
out his hand. 

"Oh, yes, father, thank you, Fm all right now.'' 

" Th^n let's be off. You'll be better lying down 
in your own room ; for it^s not much air we get in 
this bit of a place." 

"Oh, never mind me, father; if you and the 
rest go now, I'll follow presently ; " and with a 
heightened colour Cyril glanced uneasily at the 
door. 

Mary, who had perfectly understood the involun- 
tary glance, slipped out. All eagerly crowded around 
her, and instinctively she felt how painful it would 
be to poor Cyril to pass through the midst of his 
late congregation all gaping and staring at him with 
more of curiosity than interest. 

She had lived too long among the good country 
folk not to know how to manage them. Greeting . 
them',with her pleasant hearty smile, she adopted a 
certain easy confidential tone that each one took to 
himself. Mr. Thornton, she said, knowing that his 
kind friends would be anxious to hear about him. 
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had sent her out to quiet their minds. He was 
better — ^much better, but must be kept very quiet, 
and must be got home with as little delay and fuss 
as possible, or he might yet have a relapse. " He 
has worked too hard, you know," she added, " and 
the seeing so many familiar faces upset him, I think. 
I'm sure I wonder he kept up so long as he did." 

Whilst speaking, she had been leading the way, 
unconsciously as it were, to the churchyard gate, 
through which she saw them all pass safely out; 
then she returned, a^d. sUpping up to Cyril's chair, 
bent over it, whispering softly, " They are all gone ; 
the way home is quite clear." 

Cyril's brightening look was her best'thanks. He 
rose at once, and leaning oh his father's arm, for he 
still trembled nervously, walked slowly back to the 
farm. 

None but Mary ever guessed all the bitterness of 
that day's humiliation. The farmer, who believed 
in neither geniuses nor inspirations, was only anxious 
about the boy's health, as was also his mother, who, 
looking upon the sermon as a wonderful production 
throughout, had become lost in admiration of his 
extraordinary learning in proportion as he lost him- 
self in abstract speculation; and at last, words 
failing him altogether, words would equally have 
failed her to express her wondering awe of his 
superior talents as orator and theologian. 

F 2 
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But Mary saw far deeper, for she saw with Cyril's 
eyes, and, watching him closely throughout the day, 
understood all that was involved in that first 
miserable failure. It is not pleasant to be despised 
by those in whose service you are willing to spend 
and be spent, but it is intolerable to have to despise 
yourself ; and words cannot describe the utter con- 
tempt Cyril felt for himself that day. 

To many of us, perhaps, has come some such 
hour of mortification. Every dream has its awaking, 
and success is but for the few. To insure that 
success, you must have perfect faith both in your- 
self and your destiny. This faith, which is in 
itself a gift, has raised many a fool to a position 
envied by the great, and through it the great become 
greater. With its aid you c'an do everything; with- 
out it, nothing. The first great disappointment 
shakes it to its very foundation ; but whereas one 
will rise like the phoenix, all the greater and stronger 
from its own ashes, another will never rise at 
aU. 

How will it be with Cyril ?. 

All day Mary watched him, in no way deceived by 
his assumed gaiety, or the jestiijg tone he affected 
whenever the occurrences of the morning were 
referred to. After dinner he took a long solitary 
walk, tearing along at a furious pace; but she knew 
well enough from his worn and jaded air, as he 
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appeared at the tea-table, that he had found solitude 
anything but a pleasant companion. 

How she longed to comfort him ! But it was not 
until late in the evening, when father and Hal had 
gone to have a last look round the farm, that she 
found the opportunity so ardentiy desired. 

They had the hall entirely to themselves — ^yes, 
entirely, though Mrs. Thornton occupied the great 
arm-chair placed midway between the fire and table, 
on which lay the family bible open at the destruc- 
tion of Sodom; for Mrs. Thornton, though the 
mildest and least vindictive of women, invariably 
chose those portions of scripture that are the most 
denunciatory. Marking the direst passage, lay the 
spectacles, that, bright with their extra Sunday rub, 
might well have thrown light upon the darkest sub- 
ject ; but Mother Thornton's vision was just then 
altogether obscured, for amid the ruins of the doomed 
cities of the plain — she slept ! 

Mary knew that she could trust those Sabbath 
slumbers, which were of a strangely profound and 
peaceful order, so she drew her chair close up to 
Cyril, who was gazing moodily into the fire with a 
face as utterly miserable as if he had lost his last 
earthly friend, or worse still — ^his last penny. 

Mary sat as quiet as a mouse, waiting for him to 
speak first. She had to wait a long time, but at 
last he broke out sharply and bitterly, " Oh, birdie! 
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what a fool, what a miserable fool, I have 
been." 

" Cyril, dear Cyril, how can you speak so ? " 

"Yes, a miserable deluded fool," he repeated 
savagely. " Better, a thousand times better, have 
stuck to the farm, like Hal, or have sunk without an 
eflfort to the level of Mr. Winsmore, or any other 
good man, who at least speaks sense, than to have 
insulted God as I did this morning." 

" No, Cyril," interrupted Mary, quietly but firmly ; 
"better a thousand titnes meet with twenty such 
disappointments as you had to-day, than sink below 
your own level." 

" My own level ! — ^what level ? that of a pre- 
sumptuous dreamer, who trusted in his aspirations 
and " 

" Wouldn't take notes with him into the pulpit ; 
and broke down just at the finest part of his sermon; 
for it was fine, Cyril — ^your voice, your words, your 
manner, thrilled me as I have never been thrilled 
before." 

" That's just like you, always buoying me up with 
false hopes. To listen to you and mother, one would 
think I was the eighth wonder of the world." He 
laughed an upleasant mocking laugh, and relapsed 
into silence. But Mary was not to be repulsed. 

" Ah, you may laugh now, but time will prove 
that mother and I were right. You can't be great 
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all at once; and if you had preached to the most 
crowded church in London, you would not have found 
it half as trying, as the seeing all those familiar 
faces about you: it was that upset you." 

" So it was, Birdie. From the moment I saw the 
crowd in the churchyard I had an odd uncom- 
fortable sort of feeling — a wish to be out of it all. 
And oh ! " he broke out again with passionate vehe- 
mence, " I so trusted in the truth and power of the 
gospel to help me. It always seemed to me so glorious 
a reality, that I wondered it did not inspire the 
dullest and most lukewarm; but I imderstand it 
better now." Yes, Cyril Thornton would never 
again despise his weaker brethren: having felt with, 
he could feel for them. 

Mary was neither a flatterer nor an enthusiast, 
but Cyril must be comforted ; and it is seldom that 
a woman tries to comfort the man she loves, in vain. 
Gradually she drew his thoughts from the past to 
the future, and she spoke of his career with such 
perfect confidence, that at last her faith in him awoke 
once more the faith he had lost in himself. A little 
more tender flattery on her side, a little further- 
bitterness on his, and her triimiph was complete. 

" And you won't love us all less when you are a 
great man, will you, Cyril ? You will find the 
people in London so very diff'erent from us — so 
clever and fashionable and interesting; but no one 
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will ever love you better than I — than we do ; you 
won't quite forget us, will you, Cyril ? '' 

In her eagerness, Mary had left her seat, and 
crouching down at his side, she looked up pleadingly 
ixrto his face. 

" If I should ever rise " 

" You will rise, dear." 

** Well, then when 1 rise," he corrected with a 
smile, " you will rise with me, birdie : that is an old 
promise, you know." 

Mary's eyes dropped from Cyril's face, and she 
laid her flushed cheek down upon the hand she held. 
There was a long pause, and both relapsed into a 
reverie-r-he to dream of fame, she of love. And 
the Are burned low in the grate, all unheeded, and 
the cinders fell slowly one by one, with a soft 
tinkling sound, until the motionless figures of the 
dreamers were wrapt in shadow. 

'' Halloa ! the room in darkness, the fire nearly 
out, and no sign of supper, though Hal and I are 
half frozen and quite famished." 

Both Mary and Cyril had started up at the first 
sound of the farmer's voice. " The truth is, father," 
said the latter, with a slightly mocking but no longer 
bitter laugh, "Birdie had just raised me to a 
bishopric, and in the first flush of clerical pride I 
forgot everything but the lawn sleeves and apron.'* 

'*- And the missus — where is she ? " 
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"Here I am, dear," said a meek voice, pro- 
ceeding from the depths of the arm-chair. 

" For shame, wife ! " said the farmer, slily : " here 
are your children keeping the fire to the last 
har, because they know you're somewhere between 
Sodom and Zoar, and fear for you the fate of Lot's 
wife " 

Poor Mrs. Thornton, conscience-stricken, roused 
herself with an effort, smoothed her cap and apron, 
cast a deprecating look at the unused spectacles, 
which she restored to their case, and it to her 
pocket, and smiled her gentle placid smile by way of 
general atonement. Cyril, now once more himself, 
poked the fire lustily, until it sent forth a ruddy 
blaze, heaped on fresh wood, and drew his fatlier's 
chair to within easy roasting distance. 

Mary meanwhile had slipped quietly out to see 
after the supper. 



CHAPTER V. 



"No. ' Belgrave Square, and drive as fast as 

you can/' 

Dr. Cameron's coachman knew 'what that order 
meant — ^a matter of life and death ; and the fine 
bays, with the light foam gathering about their bits, 
were soon standing at the door of one of the hand- 
somest houses of that very handsome square, 
which, gay as it always is in the height of the sea- 
son, was particularly so just then, it being about 
seven o'clock, the hour at which most of the 
fashionables are returning from the park. There was 
the ceaseless roll of carriage wheels ; elegant equip- 
ages stood at many of the doors, and elegant women, 
in light clouds of silk, tulle, or lace fluttered out of 
them ; a bright May sun illumined the scene, and a 
lively band was playing at one of the corners. AU 
spoke of life, excitement, and careless, soulless 
pleasure. 

** Am I in time ?" asked the doctor of the gaUy 
liveried footman. 
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The man's look was sufficient answer. Dr. 
Cameron knew the worst even before he said, 
" Master's gone, sir ! I knew he was when we 
lifted him from the cab ; but the others thought it 
was only a faint. We sent for the family doctor, 
sir. 

" Who was out, it seems. Show me up at once." 

The man led the way up the gorgeously gilded 
and ornamented staircase, past the grand suite of 
drawing-rooms, to a room on the floor above. Just 
then the door Opened, and a woman came out. Her 
dress was that of an upper servant, and her face 
wore an expression of mingled horror and despair. . 
Not expecting to see a stranger, she stopped short, 
and the footman explained. 

** Dr. Hall was out, so this gentleman's come in- 
stead.'' 

The woman put her finger to her lip, and broke 
out in a hurried whisper, " It's nothing you can do 
for the master, sir ; but, oh ! if you could do some- 
thing for my young mistress, who's like one de- 
mented ! — and where's the wonder? But she hangs 
about the body, and won't let anyone so much as 
look at it. Oh, woe's the day ! Whatever s to be 
done?" 

A dead man, and a young mistress half wild with 
grief — ^Dr. Cameron had daily experience of such 
scenes as this. Tears of agony; mute, appealing 
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looks from eyes too agonised for tears ; wild, fren- 
zied words from pallid, writhing Kps ;— these things 
met him on many a threshold, and if his face was 
grave as he listened to the woman's broken words, 
when did the Scotch doctor's face ever look other- 
wise ? 

As they opened the door, they heard a low wail- 
ing sound, half moan, half sob, which ceased, how- 
ever, as they entered the room. The Venetian 
blinds were down, but the window was open, and 
through it there floated in the many jarring sounds 
of the gay world without. On the bed, the outline 
of the form discernible below the light cambric 
quilt, lay the man who had gone forth in perfect 
health that morning to be brought home — a corpse ! 

" Come, Miss Winnie dear,'* said the woman, in 
a coaxing tone, and- speaking with a strong Irish 
brogue to some invisible person, " here's the kind 
doctor come to see your poor papa ; you'll get up 
and let him have a sight of him, won't you? — 
there's a dear ! *' 

There was slight stir under the coverlet, a quick 
hand pushed aside one corner of it, and Doctor 
Cameron, who had now reached the bed, looked 
down upon a little, white, woe-begone face, and a 
pair of wild, horror-filled eyes, peering up at him 
from amid bright masses of loose, tumbled hair. 

" Was it the face of a woman or a child ? A child. 
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surely ; women do not look out upon the world with 
such eyes as those." Youth and sorrow ever claimed 
his deepest sympathy; and there was something in 
the face before him, still and colourless as that of 
the dead man himself, that struck him very pain- 
fully. Still, she must be got away, even if he had 
to carry her out in his own strong arms. When he 
spoke, therefore, it was in a tone of authority, 
though his voice was gentle. 

At first he thought she did not understand him, 
for she never once removed from his face the great 
eyes so full of a wild terror ; and it was only when 
he repeated his words for the third time that the 
white lips moved, and she gasped out, in a low 
broken voice that was little more than a whisper, 
" I can't leave him, indeed I can't — he won't let 
me.'' And shuddering convulsively, she pointed to 
the poor, pale head that, encircled by her arm, lay 
heavily back upon her breast ; " he won't let me ! * 
she repeated passionately. 

Very tenderly the doctor put out his hand to 
relieve her of her ghastly burden ; but with a quick 
gesture she flung herself forward, and clasping both 
her arms about the dead man's neck, hid him away 
beneath the bright wealth of her hair. For one 
moment the doctor stood irresolute. It seemed 
cruel to use force, and the poor child clung so 
wildly ; but no time was to be lost — go she must. 
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*' Nurse/' he said, turning to the Irishwoman, who 
stood behind him wringing her hands and weeping 
bitterly, " help your young mistress to rise, and 
take her out of the room ; if you can't, I must" 
But at that moment a little cold hand was laid 
upon his arm, and, as he turned, he saw Winifred 
Morgan standing between him and the dead ! 
Winifred Morgan — small, slight, and childish, it is 
true, but a woman still ; standing all unconscious of 
her power on the threshold of the sacred temple of 
womanhood, that threshold on the which the girl's 
pure foot, as it crosses it, inscribes the heart's best 
watchword — home ! 

Startled out of his usual self-possession, Dr. 
Cameron stood silent and embarrassed, looking 
down upon the mournful little figure before him. 
Mournful, indeed! in its gay attire of gauze and 
lace, that in its first airy freshness had no doubt 
made a fair show in the park that afternoon, but 
which now, tossed and tumbled, clung about the 
shrinking form like so many flimsy rags. The 
fairy bonnet, with its wreaths of flowers now crushed 
into a shapeless mass, had fallen back upon her 
neck, and her hair, unbound and dishevelled, hung 
about her face, imparting to it something weird and 
elfin-like. Altogether, her appearance would have 
been ludicrous had it not been so utterly pitiable. 
Suddenly upon the silence of the rooin broke the 
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sharp sound of music playing below the window — 
a joyous burst, dying away as it arose. Strange 
respect of the living for the dead ! Winifred shud- 
dered. " I am so cold,'* she moaned, looking up 
into the doctor's face with the dull, vacant look that 
too often comes into the eyes of those broken by 
some sudden shock. 

He took the dead man's plaid that hung over a 
chair, and wrapped it tenderly around her; then, 
shivering still, but without another backward look, 
Winifred left the room. 

" Coax her to sleep, if possible," were the doctor's 
last words to the nurse; "and until she has had 
that sleep, on no account allow her to return here. 
Hers is a strangely delicate organisation," he mut- 
tered thoughtfully to himself, as he closed the door 
and returned to the dead man's side. 

It needed but a glance to assure him that death 
had been instantaneous— probably a fainting fit, 
which had proved fatal, owing to latent disease of 
the heart. 

How awful a mystery is that sudden amiihilation ! 
The strong man goes forth rejoicing in his strength ; 
the teeming brain, the iron will, the keen suscepti- 
bilities, the god-like vigour of mind and body are 
his to command — powerful agents to whom it is 
entrusted to work out his destiny. Not a flaw in 
the whole of that grand machinery ; not a sign of 
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weakness ; and lo ! witliout warning, swift as the 
flash of an avenging sword, silent and terrihle, it 
comes ! What matters it that in his sublime arro- 
gance he carved out his future, and deemed himself 
immortal ? Six feet of earth and a monumental 
stone, on which the stranger s hand records his 
name; and even that, the time he once defied 
eflfaces from the chronicle of the living. 

Such were thq thoughts that passed through Dr. 
Cameron's mind, as he drew the sheet once more 
over the stalwart form thus struck down in the full 
glory of early manhood. 

" This is dreadful— dreadful, indeed ! " Dr. Hall 
had entered unheard, and now stood beside the bed. 
The friends exchanged a silent greeting. There 
was a solemn pause, broken at last by Dr. Hall. 
" You were too late ?** 

" Alas, yes ; he must have been dead nearly an 
hour." 

" A most extraordinary case ! So terribly sud- 
den; and 'such a fine man, too — ^never had a day's 
illness in his life; such a constitution! and the 
strength of a Hercules. I would have insured his 
life to any amount. Yet mischief must have been 
going on for some time, I fear." 

" But need never have declared itself; there has 
been some great shock here. Look at that face. 
Hall; I think it tells its own tale." 
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The poor little doctor was bewildered ; he saw 
death stamped upon the features in characters 
awfully distinct, but that was all. He was not a closfe 
observer, like Dr. Cameron, who had read the secret 
of many a buried life in the face of the dead. 

" A shock, you think ? " he said, hesitatingly ; 
" and of what nature V* 

" Yes, certainly a shock ; some sudden blow that 
has killed him. That strange, startled look, that 
death has surprised upon the face, could not have 
been its natural expression; every curve is so 
smooth, not a line or wrinkle indicative either of 
thought, care, or suflfering. The man's natm-e must 
have been a remarkably easy and unthinking one, or 
his life altogether prosperous and free from emotions.*' 

"Wonderful, really wonderful!" said Dr. Hall, 
lost in admiration of his friend's extraordinary pene- 
tration. " You have depicted both his life and 
character exactly ; he was the most fortunate man I 
ever met ; boasted of his good luck continually ; 
told me only the other day that everything he 
touched turned to gold. He was a fatalist, you 
know.'' 

" Was ; and is — what ? Ah, Hall, how impas- 
sable a gulf separates those two words ! '' 

There was a long silence, disturbed by no sound 
from without save the sharp ticking of the dead 
man's watch, which still beat against his heart, 
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although for him time had for ever ceased. For 
him, hut not for all ; and Dr. Cameron, rememhering 
other visits he had to pay, left further investiga- 
tion to his friend. . 

On his way out he met the old Irish nurse carry- 
ing a tray, on which stood a steaming glass of 
hrandy-and-water. " For whom is this ?" he asked, 
laying his hand authoritatively on the glass. 

" Sure, sir, it's only a drop of comfort Tm taking 
to Miss Winnie ; and not hefore she wants it, poor 
lamb, for she's almpst as dead as the master himself, — 
not having a good cry out, but moaning and grieving 
to hers6lf, and going on about being so cold ; and I 
thought as how a drop of something warm would 
cheer and comfort " 

" Comfort ! '^ interrupted the doctor sternly, 
**wiien the hand of the Lord is heavy upon your 
poor young mistress ; is this the comfort you offer 
her?*' 

" And not so bad, either ; for isn't it following yer 
honour's own words to get her to sleep as soon as 
possible ? and how that's ever to be done without a 

drop of comf Sure, then, yer honour, .and what 

am I to call it?" 

" Poison, woman," was the stem answer. " Drug 
your mistress to sleep with that, and she would 
awake in a high fever." 

" Oh, woe's the day ! and whatever is to be done 
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for her, poor lamb ?" Here the tears and lamenta- 
tions broke out afresh. 

" With man it is impossible, but not with God ; 
with Him all things are possible." 

" Och, and if it's quoting Scripture that you are, 
sir, doesn't the Wise Man himself say, * Give strong 
drink unto them that are ready to perish, and wine 
unto those that are of heavy heart ' ? " And over 
the anxious, tear-stained face broke a flash of Irish 
humour. 

The doctor was shocked; but he saw that the 
woman was in sore trouble, and needed help rather 
than reproof, so laying his hand upon her shoulder, 
he said, kindly, " If you have set your heart upon 
something warm, make a cup of tea as strong as you 
please, and ask Dr. Hall to send a composing 
draught." 

" And you'll call in again to-morrow, wpn't you, 
sir ?*' she said, in a coaxing tone. " It's not much 
Miss Winnie minds Dr. Hall — ^meaning no dis- 
respect to him, neither ; but I m mighty sure she'll 
mind you. You'll come again, won't you, sir ? " she 
repeated, anxiously. The truth was that the first 
keen glance of that strange doctor's eye had inspired 
the ignorant Irishwoman with a confidence as entire 
as it was sudden ; and she trusted in his authority 
to impose obedience upon the wayward young mis- 
tress upstairs. 

G 2 
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, Dr. Cameron hesitated, and, as he did so, his 
whole future — honour, peace, happiness — trembled 
in the balance. If at that moment accident, or fate, 
or an all-ruling Providence had not thrown the 
irishwoman in his way, with her coaxing voice and 
pleading eyes, he would have left the house as he 
had entered it, and Winifred, pale, golden-haired 
Winifred, who embodied his destiny, would have 
passed from his life for ever. Oh! if the future 
could but have cast some shadow before, how 
would he have turned with shuddering horror 
from the fate that his own words so quietly 
sealed. 

Vain reflection ! that so often comes too late, with 
the heart-sickening thought, " Oh, had I but known ! 
Could I but have foreseen ! " Poor, blind, predesti- 
^ nated mortal, the result would have been equally the 

same ; so go on thy way and fear nothing, for be 
sure the Irrevocable awaits thee, as it awaited James 
Cameron on the threshold of that ill-omened house. 

Dr. Cameron hesitated, then he said, " Listen to 
me, my good woman ; if you promise to obey my 
instructions, I will call in again to-morrow ; but if I 
then find that you have deceived me in the smallest 
particular, I shall return no more. You understand 
me?'* 

" Och, and is it I would be deceiving a gentleman 
like you ? and thanking you for your kindness, sir. 
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it^s not a mortal drop out of this glass my young 
mistress shall taste, on the word of an Irishwoman ; 
and it's proving it 1*11 be, too V So saying, and 
before the doctor could stop her, she had drained 
the glass at a draught. 

Having written a prescription and given a few 
parting instructions, Dr. Cameron left the house, 
and nurse Malloney returned to the kitchen, mutter* 
ing to herself, " No, I'm not the girl to deceive the 
doctor, knowing heM find me out for sure. A cup 
of tea, he said; well, and no such bad thing, 
neither, with a little something in it. It's the 
brandy he said was poison, but he made no mention 
of rum ! '* 

" No. Eutland Gate," was Dr. Cameron's 

next order to the coachman. 

But, before proceeding thither, I would here say 
a few words about its occupant, Mrs. Charlton 
Leigh, widow of General Leigh, and possessor of a 
handsome fortune and person, of both of which she 
well knew how to make the most. All Mrs. Leigh's 
friends, those more especially who were* cursed with 
small fortunes and large families, thought her the 
most enviable of mortals; but in her own eyes she 
was a martyr, and her martyrdom was — nerves ! Of 
what benefit to her was a fine, healthy constitution, 
when she fancied herself the victim of every in- 
firmity to which human flesh is heir ? What availed 
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it to her that she had yet twenty years to live e'er 
she reached man's allotted span, when in imagina- 
tion she died daily ? Of all medical advisers she 
could have chosen, Mr. Cameron was perhaps the 
hardest and least sympathetic. ^ Nerves were to him 
a folly, a delusion ; and to follies and delusions he 
was uncompromising. Accustomed to see sickness 
at every turn in all its ghastly reality — ^its affecta- 
tion he thought both contemptible and sinful. But 
if he could be indulgent to any nervous patient, it 
would be to his old friend, Mrs. Leigh, who years 
before had taken him by the hand and exerted herself 
in his behalf, when he had come a stranger to 
London, without interest or patronage of any kind. 
Whether her good word really helped him on in his 
career was a question he never asked himself now 
that that career was made; and, grateful for past 
kindness, he bore all her little eccentricities with a 
half-mocking, half-pitying indulgence, that some- 
times surprised even himself. 

The time thus devoted to explanation has sufficed 
Dr. Cameron to get over the first greetings ; to ward 
off as best he might tjie shower of small reproaches 
that assailed him on his entrance, and to subside 
into the easy-chair in which from time to time he 
had sat for the last ten years. 

" Half an hour to spare, my dear Mrs. Leigh," he 
said, looking at his watch. 
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Mrs. Leigh at once launched forth into an enume- 
ration of all her imaginary complaints. 

" Oh, doctor, I was so very ill yesterday— odd 
flying pains that attacked every joint ; and last night 
I had a sudden seizure — couldn't move in my bed ; 
just such a case as I read in the papers — did you see 
it ? — ^headed * sudden death ! * And then I wish to 
consult you about my head. I have often such 
curious pains that I cannot at all account for. My 
poor father died in a fit, you know ; and this may 
in some way be connected with the extraordinary 
weakness of my eyesight, which now quite prevents 
my working or even reading by candlelight.'* 

" Then on no account attempt candlelight occu- 
pation, or, if you do, wear spectacles — ^you will find 
them invaluable assistants." 

" Now, doctor, that is really too cruel of you ! 
It's all very fine for you men to talk so lightly 
of wearing spectacles ; for you know very well that 
the greater the Guy you make of yourself, the more 
interesting we poor silly women shall think you. 
But that you should calmly advise me to take to 
them ! — ^no, doctor, I could never have thought you 
guilty of such premeditated cruelty to an old 
friend." 

The doctor seemed in no way touched by her 
reproaches ; it is doubtful indeed whether he even 
heard her words; sitting in his favourite attitude, 
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his hands folded over his stick and his chin resting 
upon them, he seemed lost in thought of no very 
pleasant nature, for his dark hrows were drawn 
heavily over his eyes. 

Mrs. Leigh grew impatient. " Lor', doctor, what- 
ever's come to you to-day ? You are in one of your 
unpleasant moods, I see, when there's no getting 
anything out of you. But perhaps," she added 
anxiously, "something I have said has alarmed you: 
you consider mine a serious case, and fear to tell 
me so ; eh, doctor ? " 

Dr. Cameron looked up; hut the dark shadow of a 
troubled thought still lay upon his face, as he an- 
swered, " I have just come from witnessing a very 
painful scene — a broken-hearted, motherless child 
clinging wildly to the dead father, who left home 
this morning in perfect health." 

" Dear me ! how dreadful! Who ? — where ? — any- 
one I know ? " The lady bent forward, eager and 
interested : for the moment all her own suflferings- 
were forgotten. " Of what did he die ? " 

" A spasm of the heart/' 

" The heart ? " Mrs. Leigh pressed her hand 
convulsively to her left side and sank back into her 
chair. *' Oh, doctor," she gasped out with difficulty,. 
" those words explain all — all my symptoms. Why 
did I not think of it before ? Doctor," she turned 
to him with the utmost solemnity, " deny it if you 
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dare — I have something the matter with my 
heart!" 

A strange smile quivered over the doctor's lips, 
hut his voice was perfectly grave as he said, " It 
would be useless to deny what I have known for the 
last two years." 

The poor lady gave a faint shriek, and sat staring 
blankly at the pitilessly hard face before her. Ta 
fancy herself the victim of a heart-complaint was a 
new excitement; but to find her fancy a stern and 
cruel reality was a different thing altogether. " Doc- 
tor," she asked at last, " are you in earnest ?" 

" I was never more so, I assure you." 

Mrs. Leigh was one of those fortunate individuals 
who can always give vent to their feelings in a flow 
of words, and the shock that had at first paralysed 
her tongue now set it going with hysterical rapidity. 
" I always knew — I felt that my days were num- 
bered. And those dreadful dreams I have had lately 
were sent, I now see, as a warning. But to be cut 
off so suddenly — to-morrow — ^to-night — at this very 
hour ; and my will not even made — so that those 
horrid Brands will come in for all my money. And, 
oh dear ! Tm not prepared to die. Not that I have 
neglected my church duties — and the poor General 
was ever a liberal supporter of its charities ; still I 
cannot say I have taken the same zealous interest in 
church matters since Mr. Vaughan left — there was 
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always some pleasant religious excitement going on 
in his time ; but, of course, had I but known that 
my end was so near—; — " 

" You would have worked more zealously at that 
gorgeous banner, and those emblematic slippers that, 
begun for Mr. Vaughan, might have descended to 
Mr. Wright, had not his Low Church tendencies 
rendered him altogether unworthy of standing in his 
predecessor's shoes. But you may yet make up for 
lost time." 

" Then you think there is still hope. Oh, doctor ! 
I have such faith in you. I know that if anyone 
can cure me, it is you : you have already saved so 
many." 

"Under God's blessing, yes ; but hearts, like con- 
stitutions, vary, and two cases are never exactly the 
same. Yours I should pronounce to be starvation of 
the heart; for the heart requires nourishment 
equally with other parts of the body ; and whereas 
one heart is small, narrow, and easily fed, the func- 
tions of another, larger and more expansive, if not 
properly filled, have no fair play, and it will then 
contract — sometimes even close altogether. Such 
oases I have known end fatally." 

" And is there no remedy ? " 

" Yes, one, and only one — companionship." 

" Companionship ? *' 

"Yes, indeed; try it, and I wiU answer for a 
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perfect cure, not only of this malady, but of every 
other to which you have been subject since the poor 
General's death/' 

A suspicion of the truth, the glad and welcome 
truth, flashed upon Mrs. Leigh at these words. She 
seized the doctor's hands rapturously. " You have 
been joking, you wicked, cruel man ; you have said 
all this just to frighten me, — ^you know you have.'' 

" To frighten you into following the advice so 
often offered. You want companionship." 

" And where am I to find it? In the columns of 
the Times, where ladies offer their sympathy, ser- 
vices, talents, and friendship for the modest sum of 
£50 per annum ? Merci pour rien. I do not think 
the sympathy of some elderly spinster lady, too far 
gone even for govemessing, or, worse still, some 
mournful relict who, together with a devoted hus- 
band and better days, has buried all natural cheer- 
fulness, worth £50 per annum. The services of a 
lady's maid you can have for less, and you can bully 
her into the bargain ; but who could bully a relict 
who has known better days ? " 

" Is there no nephew or niece '* 

" That I could adopt ? Oh, half a dozen at least. 
There is a dashing young ofl&cer, a most interesting 
prodigal, who, having wasted his allowance for ten 
years to come in riotous living, would be glad 
enough to take up with the old woman, to see what 
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she's made of. And of course I should be just as 
great a fool as any other aunt who patronizes a dashing 
nephew : he'd soon coax me into making him my heir, 
and from that day forth I should be haunted by the 
uncomfortable thought that I had no right to go on 
living — that there was indeed something mean and 
shabby in my thus standing in the way of the poor 
dear prodigal and his creditors. And as for my 
nieces, tell me frankly, doctor, you who know them, 
could any constitution stand such an infliction ? " 

" But are there not two orphan children to whom 
it would be a real charity to hold out a helping 
hand ? " The doctor spoke softly and with deep 
feeling, but Mrs. Leigh flashed out upon him hot 
and angry — 

" It is really cruel of you, doctor, in my delicate 
state of health to broach so unpleasant a subject. 
When my sister married her music-master, I dis- 
owned her and her children for ever. Had she 
lived, all might have ended differently ; for after the 
poor dear General's death I felt very dull, and should 
have been glad of some new interest ; but she died 
before the General, and I went into three months' 
mourning for her, and sent the husband dE20 for the 
erection of a proper monumental stone ; but he was 
proud, forsooth, and returned it. Since that time I 
have^eard nothing of him or his children; and I 
will hear nothing of them." 
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Without another word the doctor rose. Mrs. 
Leigh, now again all smiles, accompanied him to 
the door. " And you are sure, quite sure, dear doctor, 
that my heart is not affected ?" 

" I wish it were — ^in one way," he answered, with 
his quiet smile. 

" Dear me ! " sighed Mrs. Leigh, as she returned 
to her seat and rang for lights, tfhow the doctor 
frightened me ! Well, it's best to be prepared for 
the end, and to be ready to die at peace with God 
and man. To-morrow, without fail, I shall see the 
lawyer about my will : those horrid Brands sha n't get 
all the money the poor dear General left me. And that 
banner I was working for * All Souls ' — ^the doctor is 
right, I must finish it off at once. 1*11 drive in to 
Begent Street to match the silks, and at the same 

time 111 renew my subscription to the High 

Church Choral Society. These solemn warnings 
remind us of what we owe to God, and I certainly 
have been rather remiss lately. Ah ! by-the-bye, 
he never told me the dead man's name, after all. I 
wonder if I happened to know him. I mustn^t 
forget to look in the Times; there'll be a full account 
of it there, for of course they'll have a coroner's 
inquest ! ' 



CHAPTER VI. 

— y* — 

Dr. Cameron had promised to see Winifred next 
day, and, accordingly, somewhere about noon hi^ 
carriage stopped before the house, whose closed 
shutters had already attracted the curious gaze of 
many a passer-by. It was Mrs. MaUoney herself who 
opened the door, and with much weeping and wringing 
of hands poured forth a volley of complaints. " Miss 
Winnie would not get up — would not eat or drink — 
would not see her poor father's friends or her poor 
father s corpse ! " And oh, yer honour,^' she con- 
cluded, distractedly, *' what if she should refuse to see 
you ! '' 

" Has Dr. Hall been here to-day ? '' 

" Yes, and sure he has ; but wasn't it just as I 
said — she wouldn^t so much as listen to what he 
had to say. It's no relation she has here, poor lamb ; 
but the doctor s telegraphed to Miss Bums, who's 
Miss Winifred's mother s aunt. But Scotland's a 
long way oflf, Tm thinking, and " 
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" We're wasting time, my good woman ; take me 
to your young mistress at once.'* 

" And not telling her first that you're here, sir ? ** 

" That is quite unnecessary.^' 

The woman stared aghast at the holdness of the 
step ; but there was no opposing that strange doctor's 
will, so she led the way upstairs. 

At the bedroom door he paused, to ask, in a low 
voice, whether Miss Morgan were not, perhaps, 
asleep. 

Nurse shook her head, and, turning the handle 
very softly, he entered. 

Winifred lay quite still, her face to the wall. Not 
the faintest movement betrayed a consciousness of 
the doctor's presence ; not even when he bent over 
her so low that his breath stirred her hair. 

" Nurse," he said gently, but in a very decided 
tone, " have my orders been obeyed ? Has Miss 
Morgan had the nourishment I prescribed for 
her ? '' 

"Och, yer honour, and it's not a morsel has 
passed her lips this blessed day." 

" Make her at once a strong cup of tea and a 
slice of dry toast." 

Mrs. Malloney disappeared, muttering despair- 
ingly, " He'll find it pretty hard to make her mind, 
Tm thinking." 

What then was her surprise to find Winifred, on 
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her return, sitting up in bed, carefully wrapped in 
shawls, and actually talking to the doctor, — que- 
rulously and brokenly, it is true ; but as they were 
the first connected sentences she had spoken since 
her father's death, nurse hailed them joyfully. 

The doctor himself took the cup from the nurse's 
hand and held it out to Winifred, but she pushed it 
from her with the quick, impatient gesture of a child. 
" I can't take anything — indeed, indeed, I can't,'* 
she said, half peevishly, half entreatingly. 

"Yes, you can, and must.'* 

She looked up into his face, and something she 
read there seemed to awe her into instant submission ; 
for she took the cup without another word,, and re- 
turned it to him empty. 

" That's right,'* he said approvingly, and with one 
of his rare smiles ; then he cut the toast into dainty 
little strips, and held them out to her one by one 
until all were gone. 

He next proposed her getting up, but she inter- 
rupted him at the first words, speaking with pas- 
sionate vehemence — 

" I can't get up and go about the house as if 
nothing had happened, when I know how awful a 
thing has happened ; and the house is all so dark, 
and every one will insist upon coming in to me and 
talking of it — always, always of it — and I couldn't 
bear it. I should go mad ; I know I should." 
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And as if afraid of being forced up against her 
will, she crouched down into the bed, drawing the 
counterpane over her head. 

Dr. Cameron turned to Mrs. Malloney. " Miss 
Morgan will get up presently," he said, " but she is 
not to leave h^r rooin, nor is anyone to intrude upon 
her — anyone, do you understand ? " 

" Yes, yer honour/* 

" I have now other visits to pay; in an hour I shall 
be back, and expect to find your mistress on the 
sofa. For the present, then, goodbye." 

" Goodbye," echoed a low voice from under the 
counterpane. 

In giving his orders Dr. Cameron never for a 
moment doubted their being obeyed, and he waa 
right ; on his return he found Winifred on the sofa. 
She gave him a half smile, and held out her hand. 
It was a white little hand, very soft and warm to the 
touch, and he did not relinquish it as he took a seat 
beside her; on the contrary, he held it closely, 
though gently in his broad palm. 

" You are better now, the little change will do you 
good," he said, in his softest voice — and he could 
make his voice very soft indeed. 

'^ Better ! " she repeated, in a tone that was more 
weary than sad, ** it would have been better had I 
died with poor papa.'* 

The doctor spoke to her long and soothingly, but 

VOL. I. H 
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"Without apparent effect. There was something, in- 
deed, either in the young girl's nature, or the peculiar 
horror of her grief, that repelled both sympathy and 
consolation ; and this, together with a strange wild 
look almost of terror, that quivered over the lips, and 
lay with deeper intensity in the eyes, that, large, 
long, and of a pale, uncertain blue, moved restlessly 
beneath the dark lash, never stationary, but wander- 
ing incessantly with a vague, unquiet motion, made 
her an object of peculiar interest and speculation to 
the man who, watching her intently from under his 
beetling brows, wondered how one so young, tender, 
and apparently helpless came to be so utterly friend- 
less ; no mother, sister, brother, or even loving 
friend, to replace him who now lay below in the 
darkened chamber, so utterly regardless of her forlorn 
position. 

" Is there no one," he asked at last, " whom you 
would like to see — ^no one in whom you have confi- 
4ence, and who would be a comfort to you in your 
loneliness ? " 

** Oh no." 

" Poor child." He said this almost involuntarily, 
and with a very troubled look in his grey eyes ; but 
any further attempt at consolation was prevented by 
Mrs. Malloney, who whispered in the doctor's ear 
that Mr. Hall was below and wished to speak with 
him. He rose to go, but before doing so he bent 
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one moment over the young girl, and still holding 
her hand said a few words of religious peace and 
■comfort ; reminding her of the one Friend that each 
may claim for his own, who hore our griefs and 
carried our burden, and will bear and carry them 
unto the end. Very simple words they were, but he 
doubted whether she understood them, for there was 
no response either of word or look ; the hand he re- 
leased fell heavily to her side, and this time she did 
not even echo his good-bye. 

Nurse Malloney followed him out of the room to 
receive his parting instructions, to which she listened 
«.s to the voice of her father confessor, for her con- 
fidence in him was . unbounded. "Above all," were 
his last words, " guard well your mistress's door, and 
let no one intrude upon her ; all painful excitement 
must be avoided.^' 

" Faith, then, and if it's St. Patrick himself wants 
io get in 1*11 bar the door against him, craving his 
reverence's pardon, and telling him it's the doctor's 
orders." 

Little did either think what was involved in that 
promise — ^little did the doctor think when he slept 
that night the sleep of the blessed, how far one per- 
son at least was from blessing him. 

This person was none other than Miss Deborah 
Bums, who, that same night at 9.30 p.m., reached 
the house in Belgrave Square, that had never before 

H 2 
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been honoured with her presence ; for London wa& 
to Miss Bums very much what Egypt must have 
been in ancient times to the pious Jew, a den of 
folly, idolatry, and all uncleanness. Yet prompt to 
the call of duty, she had at once, on the receipt of 
the telegram, bidden a tender adieu to her poultry- 
yard, just then especially endeared to her by the 
advent of a brood of cochin-china chickens and 
yellow ducklings — to her favourite sow and its litter 
of curly tailed piglings — to her dovecots — ^to Jeannie 
Deans, the most famous mouser for miles round — 
and to the four great watch-dogs, which last, how- 
ever, shared far less of her favour, from their being, 
unfortunately for them, of the male sex ! For Miss 
Deborah regarded this matter from her own par- 
ticular point of view, deeming that sex the noblest 
and most worthy of consideration that peoples the 
world, and reproduces its own image from generation 
to generation. 

Very cruel was even this temporary separation 
from her model farm, but it was sweetened to her by 
the thought of the absolute authority with which her 
relationship to Winifred would invest her — ^and 
authority was at all times sweet to Miss Deborah. 
There was the funeral and mourning to arrange, and 
the whole household to pass in review and put under 
orders — for what could a child of seventeen know 
about such things ! 
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It was dark when she reached Belgrave Square, 
find the cabman's sharp clang rang dismally through 
the silent house. The general look of astonishment 
that greeted her was a great source of secret pride 
and gratification to the good Scotch spinster lady — 
evidently, she had not been expected that night. 

Mrs. Malloney broke out into lamentations and 
self-reproaches because she had deferred preparing a 
room till the next day ; but Miss Deborah cut her 
-very short — and short and sharp were her orders. 
She would see the corpse first, and her niece after- 
wards. 

But here the Irishwoman's soft low voice ex- 
pressed the further regret that Miss Winnie was ill 
and broken-hearted, and could see no one. 
* "No one ! not her sole female relative, her 
mother's own aunt, come all the way from Scot- 
land ; was the woman daft ? " Miss Burns's con- 
temptuous indignation was too great for words, but 
there was something portentous in the repetition of 
the words, " the corpse first,^* accompanied by a 
defiant sniff. The gas had not been lighted in the 
hall, so nurse took a tall wax-light from the table, 
iind led the way upstairs. 

" And if you please, ma'am, here's the room." 

Miss Burns nodded* 

They had reached a door at the further end of the 
passage ; nurse turned the key and entered softly. 
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Quite inaudible was her light and cautious tread 
over the rich carpet ; but Miss Deborah wore thick,, 
country shoes laced up the middle with leathern 
thongs, and they creaked unmercifully; while no- 
feeling of reverential awe made her tread more 
lightly when entering the immediate presence of the 
dead. To her a corpse was simply a corpse— a Ufe- 
less body robbed of the spirit, which spirit, if the 
defunct happened to be of the number of the elect 
she pictured — with much inward satisfaction it must 
be owned, at being herself still numbered among the 
living — as seated on a cloudy throne adorned with a 
golden crown, of weight proportioned to his merits^ 
and singing to his harp through all eternity with 
a force and energy — the great reward of his immor- 
tality ! Not that in this particular instance, how«^ 
ever, she indulged in any such airy visions ; Philip 
Morgan's salvation she regarded as more than 
doubtful, for though she had not seen him for 
eighteen years, he had, at the time of his courtship^ 
expressed religious opinions that had set the good 
aunt's hair on end — and then, he was Irish ! And 
what good thing could ever come for Miss Deborah 
out of that land, of Fenianism and Popery ? 

" And would you see the face, ma'am ? " asked 
Nurse Malloney, hushing her voice to a whisper. 

Miss Bums nodded once more, and very 
reverently nurse removed the light cambric hand- 
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kerchief. All trace of the strange, startled look» 
detected by the doctor the daybefore^haddisappeared, 
the features, calm, rigid, and stony, were expressive 
of nothing but the most solenm repose. 

" Hem," was Miss Deborah's sole comment, and 
nurse softly replaced the handkerchief. 

" Disease of the heart, eh ?'* observed Miss De- 
borah, as soon as they were fairly out, and the door 
closed. 

** So the doctors say, ma'am." 

No more was said until they reached the hall, 
when Miss Burns, facing sharply round upon her 
astonished guide, said abruptly, " Now, my niece — " 

" And begging your pardon, ma*am. Miss Winifred 
must see no one, it's the doctor's orders." 

" Doctor's orders, fiddlesticks ! A pretty doctor 
certainly, to tell you to lock the door in the face of 
the child's own aunt." 

** Sure and wern't these the doctor's own words, 
* Mrs. Malloney, if St. Patrick himself tries to get in, 
just you bar the door in his face.' " 

" And serve him right too ! — ^him and the whole 
pack of them," was the grim answer ; " but I'm not 
St. What's-his-name, and there's no one '11 keep me 
out." 

" Keep you out ? And who'd be for keeping you 
out ? And you Miss Winnie's own mother's aunt, 
as I told the doctor, and poor Miss Winnie, who's 
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just dying to see you ; but isn't she just now in such 
a beautiful sleep, and the doctor himself, who said 
to me, * Mrs. Malloney, you get the poor crittur to 
sleep, and if you let any one awake her, I'll not 
answer for the consequences, she's as likely as not 
to get a fever on the spot — ^typhus, or brain, or * " 

" Why bless the woman,'* interrupted Miss Bums, 
impatiently, " why didn't you say at once that my 
niece was asleep and so end the matter ; but, like all 
your countrywomen, your tongue's a mile too long. 
I'll see her the first thing to-morrow; meanwhile, 
show me up to my room, and bring me at once a 
cup of tea, strong, but no green mind, and a mutton 
chop cooked on the gridiron. And by-the-bye, are 
you sure that the bed is well aired ? *' 

" Faith, and it's I myself have slept in it for the 
last week." 

(Oh, Mrs. Malloney, Mrs. Malloney, what will 
your father confessor say to that ingenious little 
fib!) 

" And the sheets ? " 

" Why, then, haven't they been on my own bed 
for the last month, for then as I say they're always 
ready, and there's no knowing who may drop in all 
of a minute." 

Drop in, indeed ! Poor Miss Deborah was like to 
drop, and it was with difficulty she got out the 
monosyllable " What ! " Nor was she in any way 
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pacified by the discovery that the sheets destined 
for her use, had not been slept in but over ; nurse 
being in the habit of systematically airing one pair 
somewhere between the mattress and under blanket, 
so as to be " always ready/' a plan that if universally 
followed would for ever insure the public against 
damp sheets. Miss Burns safely double locked in 
her room, and all her wants duly satisfied, nurse 
hurried oflf to her young mistress, and stooping softly 
over her, whispered, mysteriously, " She's come, my 
darling ! '* 

" Who ? '' 

" The old woman from Scotland ! but knowing 
the sight of her ugly face would just half kill 3'ou, I 
kept her away — for all she put herself in such a 
rage ; and I've got her off to bed, and she sha'n*t 
come worrying you, my beauty, at least till the 
doctor's been ; no, not if IVe to guard your door as 
the angel guarded Paradise." 

Nurse's intentions were heroic, but unfortunately, 
at no time an early riser, on this particular night, 
worn out with excitement, she slept later even than 
usual. Miss Deborah, on the contrary, whom no ex- 
citement kept either awake or asleep, was up at five, 
and in her niece's room at six. There nurse found 
her. 

" The old sarpent ! " she muttered, irefully, " she's 
got in after all ; " and she was but half consoled by 
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the reflection that though the angel found it an easy 
matter to expel our first parents, " poor critturs, who 
hadn't a rag to their back or a stick to defend them*> 
selves with, he never tried it on with the Devil him- 
self, not he ! ^' 

" She's come, sir,'* were her first words to Dr. 
Cameron, who arrived about noon. 

" Who's she ? " 

" The old lady from Scotland, yer honour, and 
she's got in to Miss Winnie, and is just worrying 
her to death.'* 

When Dr. Cameron entered Winifred's room he 
found no old lady there. Winifred was alone, but 
he noticed with some alarm a crimson flush upon 
her cheek and a strange unquiet light in her great 
eyes. She held out her hand almost eagerly, and as 
he seated himself at her side, she breathed a deep 
sigh, as it seemed to him, of relief. Evidently she 
was glad to see him, and as he spoke to her kindly 
and soothingly, the flush died gradually out of her 
cheek, but her eyes still moved uneasily from time 
to time towards the door. 

** You are expecting some one," he said at last. 

" I am so frightened," was the somewhat irrelevant 
answer, spoken in a whisper. 

" Of what ? " 

She drew a long breath and glanced once more at 
the door before she answered. ** Of Aunt Deborah ; 
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she says I must see poor papa again before they 
nail down the coffin, I must, and that it is wicked 
and cruel of me to refuse. Do you think it wicked 
and cruel ? ** 

" But why should the thought frighten you ? " 

" Why ? because it was so dreadful, oh, so dread- 
ful ! that I am sure I shall never forget it — ^never to 
my dying day — it was so white and cold, so cold 
that I have not been warm since — ^not for one mo- 
ment ; and now there's the shroud and the coffin, 
and when I close my eyes it's always before me, and 
in my sleep I feel it lying here, always here/ ** and 
shuddering convulsively, she pressed her hands over 
the breast that had pillowed the dead man's head. 

Dr. Cameron was both shocked and pained, and 
he answered, gravely, ** Your aunt spoke in kindness, 
my child, thinking it would be a comfort to you to 
look once more on the loved face, before the coffin 
lid hides it from you for ever," 

" Oh, no, she didn't say it in kindness, I'm sure, 
but only to frighten me. Will you tell her I needn't 
see it ? " she asked, turning eagerly to the doctor. 

He paused ; but the flush was deepening upon the 
little face, and he gave the promise — but added, with 
solemn earnestness as he took the small hot hand in 
his, and for a moment arrested the wandering eyes, 
** When you recall the father who so loved you, my 
poor child, it should not be in the stillness and 
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helplessness of death, hut as j'ou have ever known 
him, kind and good : memories such as these are 
sweet, and free from terror." Just then a heavy 
decided step was heard ascending the stairs, the door 
opened, and Dr. Cameron rose to greet Miss Mor- 
gan's sole female relative. 

" Miss Deborah ! " 

" James Cameron ! " 

The recognition was mutual, and what was the 
<doctor's astonishment to find in this terrible old 
lady from Scotland, whose presence had so unnerved 
his poor little patient, his old friend, Miss Deborah 
Burns, whose prime favourite he had been ever since 
the time that as a wild, headstrong schoolboy, still 
sporting the Highland kilt and riding a Highland 
pony, he had often taken her by storm, preferring 
the freedom of Dunweanie Farm to the harsh re- 
straint of his own home. Since the day, however, 
that as a proud, unyielding boy, he had been turned 
fr'om his father's door, and cast remorselessly adrift 
upon the world, because he chose to follow a beg- 
garly profession, instead of entering the army as 
befitted a Cameron, they had never met. But re- 
-cognition was easy enough on his side, for Miss 
Bums had not altered by a day. There was the 
same stiff upright figure, the same quaint, old- 
fashioned attire, the same frank open eye and hard 
puckered mouth — ^no, she had not altered by a day 
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— and he ? Miss Deborah rabbed her eyes to make 
sure that she had not been deceived by the familial* 
voice. "Who, in this tall, grave man, with the stooping 
shoulders, and the deep far-seeing eyes, would have 
recognised the Jamie Cameron of Lochcaim ? As 
she seized both his hands in her iron grip, her 
wrath was at once transferred from the insolent 
London doctor, who had ordered her to be kept out 
of her niece's room, to the insolent Irishwoman, who 
had repeated that order, and on her it settled un- 
alterably. 

Dr. Cameron kept his promise to Winifred, and 
left the house promising to call again in a day or 
two ; but this promise he did not redeem, nor did 
he ever again enter that ill-omened house ! 

Several important cases occupied him exclusively 
for the next few days, after which he received a 
pressing summons to attend a certain Lady Wynn^ 
who lived in a distant county, and who after having, 
to the despair and amazement of her lord and her 
lord's family, presented them with seven daughters, 
had once more thrown them into an agony of ex- 
pectation. 

Sir Peter Wynn was not by nature devoid of 
reason, but such a position as his would make ship** 
wreck of any man's keener intelligence. Had he 
not, in obedience to the orders of the family, taken to 
himself a wife, that she might give to the house of 
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Wynn a son and heir ? and now, where was the 
heir ? Though not of opinion in his more sober 
moments, that doctors are, in the abstract, influen- 
tial in bringing forth heirs, he certainly did prefer 
on these important occasions enlisting the services 
of some noted member of the medical profession, 
who had, within the year, attended some noted lady, 
safely delivered of a male child ; and Dr. Cameron, 
having been lately most fortunate in that respect, 
received a summons to Wjmn Hall, was sumptu- 
ously entertained by the father expectant, who was 
suffering all the tortures of alternate hope and fear, 
remained to see Lady Wynn happily through her 
troubles, to assure the anxious husband that both 
mother and child were doing well, remarkably well, 
and to congratulate him upon the birth of an eighth 
daughter ! Then having received his fee — ^the value 
of which, when compared with what it might have 
been, reminds me of the comparative estimate of 
life in Austria, twenty-five florins for the saviour of 
a man or boy, twelve for the saviour of a young 
woman, and six for the saviour of an old one — he 
hurried back to London. As his keen eye glanced 
rapidly down the crowded platform, it fell upon a 
little figure at the further end, that he thought he 
recognised. A little figure so heavilj' draped in 
mourning, that it seemed literally to droop beneath 
the load. There was crape from the waist to the 
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ground— not an inch beyond it, the presiding super- 
intending genius having a horror of the fashionable 
train — from the throat to the knees in the form of a 

« 

cape, from the crown of the bonnet to the waist in 
the form of a veil. Very motionless it stood, ap- 
parently momiting guard over a monster pile of 
luggage. 

The doctor quickened his usually slow pace. 
Yes, he was right — from out the heavy crape plait- 
in gs of the bonnet glimmered a little white face, 
two great restless eyes, and a delicately formed 
mouth, whose downward curve imparted to it an ex- 
pression half sad, half peevish. 

" Miss Morgan ! " 

She started, and uttered a little cry ; " Oh, is it 
you ? How you frightened me ! " 

** Indeed! that was far from my intention, I 
assure you; seeing you thus mounting guard, I 
hoped to be of service in the defence of j'our pro- 
perty ; but where's Miss Bums ? " 

" Gone for tickets, I think ; but she's been ever 
so long, and I'm so tired of standing here, and I 
don't dare leave, for she said I was never to remove 
my eyes one moment for fear of some of the loose 
parcels being carried off. Oh, dear ! I wonder which 
she calls the loose parcels — ^not those, Fm sure," 
and her eye wandered off to two large wooden 
chests ; " for they're full of farming implements, 
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and so heavy that the cabman refused to take them^ 
and swore at aunt, and said he'd witness against her 
for cruelty to animals. And I'm so tired, and it's 
so warm here in the sun." 

Dr. Cameron, notwithstanding her half-frightened 
remonstrance, led her away to a seat, and sat down 
beside her. 

" But you have not yet accounted for being here,'* 
he said, presently. " Are you returning to Scotland 
with your aunt ? '* 

" Yes, and I can't bear going ; and aunt says that 
if I had been rich, as every one supposed I should 
be, she would have left me with friends in London, 
who would then have been very glad to have me. 
But all turned out so differently from what was ex- 
pected; for after poor papa's death it was found 
that instead of being rich, as people thought, be- 
cause he lived in Belgrave Square, and had car- 
riages and an opera box, and other expensive things, 
there was nothing at all, or at least — ^I don't quite 
understand — but Aunt Deborah does, if you will ask 
her. Is Scotland very far from London?" she 
asked, changing the conversation abruptly. 

" Nothing is far in these days of steam,'* answered 
the doctor, with a slight smile. 

"But nurse told me that Scotland was such a 
dreadful place, only, as aunt says, as she was never 
there, she can know nothing about it." 
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" Certainly not. But where is the good woman ? 
Why is she not here to look after you and the 
luggage ? '' 

" Oh, aunt and she could never get on together. 
They were always quarrelling, and so she sent her 
away." 

" Poor creature ! the parting must have been a 
cruel one, she seemed so deeply attached to you." 

" Yes ; she nursed me from a baby, and she cried 
so dreadfully, and said she would jvunp into the 
Thames from London Bridge, only the good-for- 
nothing nephew she's always talking about would 
come in for all her savings." 

" You must have been very sorry to lose her ? " 

" Oh, she was always very kind to me ; but ever 
since papa died she did nothing but cry, and she 
always would talk of him, and it was so tire- 
some." 

Something in the words and the tone in which 
they were said jarred painfully on the doctor's ear, 
and he bent a keen scrutinising look on the little 
face that had from the first awakened in him so 
great a pity. Very gentle, and pure, and girlish it 
was, every curve bespeaking a soft sensitive nature, 
not a harsh line in the whole, and yet something in 
her words had struck liim as both harsh and heart- 
less. 

" Oh, there's Aunt Deborah ! *' she exclaimed, 

VOL, I. I 
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jumping up with another nervous start. " And 
she'll be so angry with me for deserting my post." 

There could be no doubt of Miss Deborah's- 
vicinity, for her voice reached them full of scoto 
and anger, — " Well, things have come to a pretty 
pass ! Here * Bradshaw ' says that a train leaves at 
12.15, and you tell me there's none until 1.30 !'' 

" But if you'd please to look here, ma'am, you'll 
see it with your own eyes." 

" And with whose eyes did I see it in * Brad- 
shaw,' I should like to know? With yours, I 
suppose ? " 

The doctor had heard enough to convince him 
that his old friend was as usual in hot water, and he 
hastened to the rescue. The porter, with all due 
respect, pointed to his time-table. Miss Deborah, 
on the other hand, pointed to her "Bradshaw."" 
Both were right ! The doctor was fairly puzzled ; 
he stroked his chin reflectively. 

" You are sure," he said at last, " that your 
* Guide ' is for this month ? " 

Miss Deborah turned upon him as fiercely as she 
had just now done upon the porter, " A * Guide ' for 
this month ! A likely thing, certainly, that I should 
buy another when I'd one by me." 

The porter scratched his head ; the doctor turned 
to the title-page of Miss Deborah's " Guide." It 
dated back eighteen years ! " 
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" Well ? " asked Miss Deborah, defiantly. 

" Well," answered the doctor, gravely, " it cannot 
be denied that at no time were antiquities at a 
higher premium. A scrap of coffee-coloured lace, 
a fragment of grotesque china, a petrified centipede, 
or the thigh-bone of an antediluvian monster, is 
worth its weight in gold ; but never, until to-day, 
did I imagine that any particular value could be 
attached to an old * Bradshaw.' " 

Miss Deborah fired up. 

" Well, James, there's nothing to laugh at that I 
see, but you always were the most provoking fellow 
in the world. When I went up to London to the 
wedding of that child's parents eighteen years ago I 
bought a 'Bradshaw,' and how should I suppose 
people would take the trouble of writing and print- 
ing that great thick book only for one month ! 
Why, on and off I've been eighteen years getting it 
by heart, and it's only good for one month ! But 
that's just like you men — ^not a grain of common 
sense amongst you. And you are sure — quite sure," 
turning to the long-suffering porter, " that the train 
leaves at 1.30?'' 

Yes, he was quite sure ; and that being settled, 

and there being still two hours to spare, she was 

advised to retire to the waiting-room, together with 

all the loose packages ; but it was long before the 

combined efforts of doctor and porter could induce 

I 2 
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her to agree to this arrangement, and even then 
there yet remained the difficulty of deciding what 
should be comprehended under the category of 
"loose packages," she herself inclining to the 
opinion that all were more or less so. At last, 
however, the doctor, to his no small satisfaction, 
eaw the good lady comfortably seated with a wall of 
luggage on the right hand and on the left ; then he 
took his leave. 

Winifred accompanied him to the door. 

As he stooped down to bid her good-bye — ^for she 
was a very little creature, and he wished to look 
into her face once more — ^he softened his voice as 
he only did when addressing the sorrowful or the 
dying, — " Good-bye ! God bless you, my child ! I 
shall not forget you in my prayers ; and if ever you 
should need a true friend, you will find one in James 
Cameron. Here's my card." 

She looked down at it, then up at him, giving him 
one of her wistful sidelong glances as she put her 
hand into his. "Good-bye," she said, quietly; 
then added, after a pause, "I wish I were going 
with you, instead of going on to Scotland with Aunt 
Deborah." 

Very soft and warm lay her little hand in his, 
and somehow that little hand, so frail and childish, 
gave him a pain at his heart. He looked at her 
with a troubled expression, as if anxious to say 
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something; but when James Cameron felt most^ 
words were least at his command^ so he only re-* 
peated tlie simple " Good-bye," and left her. At 
the end of the platform he turned. She still stood 
at the waiting-room door, leaning against it in a 
rather disconsolate attitude. Something in the 
wistful expression of her face, her deep mourning, 
and forlorn position seemed to appeal to him, to 
recall him to her side, to entreat him not utterly to 
forsake her. And yet, what had he, the grave, 
stern man of science, whose youth had never been 
young, whose heart had never been warm, to do 
with that poor little Irish girl with the innocent, 
childish face ! What have we any of us to do with 
our destiny? Our hand, it is true, may set in 
motion the mighty wheel that moves the whole 
machinery of our lives ; but there our power ends, 
and the wheel moves on alone. Hidden from view 
are its workings, and how many a one, venturing 
but one step beyond the prescribed limits, has been 
caught and crushed by the ruthless agency his own 
hand set in motion. 



CHAPTER VII. 



It was six months since the Rev. Cyril Thornton 
had entered upon his duties as second curate of a 
large and populous London district. Such a curacy 
had been the dream of his college life, and the hope 
of it had kept him hard at work when otherwise his 
robust health and fine animal spirits would have 
tempted him to excel in all the manly sports that, 
to his infinite surprise, he found to be so much more 
appreciated than proficiency in the dead languages. 
The sacrifice to ambition had been great, but how 
much greater seemed its reward — the summit of his 
proudest hopes — a London curacy ! which appeared 
to him from two difierent, but equally attractive 
points of view — there was the great world, its 
patronage and applause, to satisfy his ambition ; 
while in wrestling against its folly, vice, and ex- 
travagance, he would satisfy his conscience. An 
enthusiast and a visionary, he regarded his vocation 
not in the light of a profession, but a calling, 
believing himself the chosen of God, as was Aaron 
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•and Paul, and measuring himself by the ordinary 
rstandard of our clergy — ^too many of whom might 
as clerks, tradesmen, clowns, &c., do very well, but 
v^ho, wrapped in the mantle of Elijah, look certainly 
awkward and out of place — ^he longed to gather its 
mighty folds about him, and show to a perishing 
world what could be done by an active, eloquent 
preacher. And now that opportunity was his — ^had 
been his for the last six months — how far was he 
up the ladder of fame ? Alas for the dreams of 
jouth ! 

There can be no doubt that genius is far less 
common in practice than in theory, in the real than 
in the ideal. How many a w^ould-be great man 
deludes himself with the pleasing, but at the same 
lime bitter belief, that a fair opening alone is 
wanting to make him famous ? And he may to a 
<;ertain degree be right, for had fortune, together 
with her other gifts, endowed him with wealth, high 
interest, and indomitable perseverance — the last, 
perhaps the most indispensable gift of all — ^he 
might have done something. But, as such combi- 
nations of fortune are very rare, it requires a lucky 
accident, or a genius of no ordinary brilliancy, to 
make itself acknowledged. Embryo geniuses are 
legion — recognised genuises how rare ? 

Gjril had fondly dreamt that it needed but aLondon 
•curacy to make him famous. Let us now look at 
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him as he crosses the wet, sloshy road on his way 
home after a hard day's work. Home, did I say t 
Well, are not those dreary, black-looking houses, 
down the dreary, black-looking streets, the homes of 
thousands, and why not his ? Perhaps it is the 
weariness of the day that gives such a heaviness to 
the once-elastic step, such an air of dejection to the 
handsome but somewhat jaded face ? 

We cannot also help noticing, as he stands under 
his dripping umbrella, waiting in all the resignation 
of despair for the slip-shod maid-of-all-work to open 
the street-door, that his coat has certainly lost its 
first lustre, and has about it a thin melancholy gloss^ 
telling of hard wear. Something, too, there is in 
the cut of his hair, the overgrowth of his whiskers, 
and the limpness of his shirt collar, that bespeaks 
self-neglect and a despondent state of mind. 

Sarah, who, as her mistress, the landlady, would 
say, is in one of her tantrums, keeps him waiting 
longer than usual ; and as he stands, now on one leg, 
now on the other, he sighs wearily. Yet he adminis- 
ters no sharp reproof to the sooty damsel, who at 
last appears, but only repeats the daily question,— 
"Any letters to-day?'' 

Yes, one awaits him in his dingy room, and it 
seems at once to fill every corner with light and 
sunshine. It is wet and cold here in London — • 
the streets are almost impassable — ^the pavement 
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slippery and greasy, and the hard-worked, iU-paid 
curate is sick at heart; and }'et, as he reads of 
golden sunsets — as he is reminded of pleasant 
strolls down shady lanes — ^in deep woods, or along 
the sunny river-banks — the present, with its load of 
petty cares and worries, vanishes as if by enchant- 
Lnt-every harsh line is smoothed from his brow 
— he feels no longer worn or jaded ; he feels 
no longer sad and lonely either, for every word 
of the letter breathes love, and hope, and 
courage. 

Dear, simple, wise, little Mary, once more your 
tender woman's hand gives to the man you love 
something better than life; for it gives him — ^ 
hope! 

As he returns the letter to its envelope, out drops 
a spray of jasmine, still sweet, and, though crushed, 
not dead. How well he knows from whence the 
little flower was taken ! It grows in wild luxuriance 
up the front wall of the old farm-house — right up 
into Mary's window. And no doubt as she wrote 
its perfume stole around her, and thinking of poor 
Cyril, in his dark, cheerless London lodgings, she 
gathered one sweet spray, and sent it with a sigh 
and a blessing, to comfort him in his loneliness. 

These are Cyril's reflections, reader, not mine. 
For Cyril is both romantic and poetic, and though 
the strong, active, sun-burnt lass is hardly au 
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interesting subject for poetic rhapsodies, imagina- 
tion can gild the roughest metal; and so, sitting 
before the dead ashes of his cheerless grate, for he 
had forgotten to bid Sarah re-light his fire, he let 
thought wander on and on, until, beginning with 
Cousin Mary, it ended with himself, when he mo- 
ralised thus : — 

" Strange, restless beings that we are, so finite, and 
yet ever craving for the Infinite ! Is this yearning 
of ours a curse or a blessing? — the brand of 
man s fall or the halo of his divine nature ? Should 
we be happier — should we be better — ^if each could 
say to his own wayward heart, So far and no 
farther ? May it not be an angel's hand that 
troubled the waters? and if so, shall aught less 
mighty than the voice of God command the raging 
elements be still, and be obeyed! What subtle 
instinct, strong and irresistible as death, made me 
see in myself one destined to a nobler, higher life 
than that which satisfies Hal — that made all seem 
so irksome and unprofitable — ^all that now in me- 
mory appears so beautiful ! — that made me ready 
for every sacrifice, strong to surmount every diffi- 
cult}^ resist every temptation. And can this, indeed, 
be the end of all — ^this, and nothing beyond ! Must 
I ever remain a cypher, when a voice from my soul 
speaks to me, bidding me be up and doing — 
fighting, wrestling, conquering — ^that I may have 
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some account to render for the ten talents com- 
mitted to m}'^ charge, for there are ten talents ! The 
world may misjudge and despise me, but the ten 
talents are there — I know it, and God knows it, 
too!'' 

So muses Cyril; and leaving him to his own 
bitter and humiliating reflections, we will see what 
his position really is. 

Unfortunately, in his dream of a London curacy, 
he had no idea of the difference that exists between 
the West and East End ; and in this latter region 
had he found himself on his arrival in the great 
city. The parish was a large one, and every Sun- 
day morning the handsome church was well filled 
with gaily dressed people, whose motives for attend- 
ing divine worship we will not criticise. But in 
this service Cyril took no part ; for there were two 
above him — first and foremost, Mr. Cheerman, a 
large, heavy man, who for twenty years had held the 
living of St. Stephen's, and was never so happy as 
when, arrayed in his stiff silk robes — the gift of his 
loving congregation — he listened to his own pomp- 
ous diction, full-rounded sentences, profusely 
sprinkled with Latin quotations, that were cer- 
tainly imposing. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Cheerman was either a handsome, clever, inter- 
esting, or even a remarkably good man, and yet 
he was universally popular — ^with the male portion 
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of his congregation, because he was moderate, and 
by no means a clerical beggar ; for, himself a foe to 
all reforms, leaving everything much as he found 
it, he had no need of extra calls upon the pockets 
of his flock. Then, too, he won their hearts by the 
frank confession of a partiality for suppers and the 
social glass. 

With the married ladies he was popular, because^ 
though a confirmed old bachelor, he never failed to 
notice the children, nor — ^which is still more re- 
markable — did he ever forget their respective 
names and ages, distinguishing in the most subtle 
manner between Bob and Bobby, Betsey and 
Bess. 

The young ladies, of course, adored him — firstly, 
because they adore all clergymen, and secondly, 
because, though a very superior being in their eyes, 
he was not above a sly compliment and a sly joke. 

But, besides Mr. Cheetman, the Great Mogul, 
before whom bowed all the faithful of St. Stephen's, 
there was the lesser but still burning and shining 
light — the first curate, Mr. Lamb. 

This gentleman had a large black beard, a lisp, 
a very short sight, and a very long neck. All the 
ladies pronounced him a most elegant young man, 
and with this opinion he perfectly agreed ; for of all 
his admirers, and he had many, the greatest was 
undoubtedly himself. 
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Unfortunately for the popularity of the second 
curate, whose really handsome person might other- 
wise have gained him a monopoly of favour, Mr. 
Lamb, besides his elegant figure, had a private 
income, handsome apartments, was very genteelly 
born, and had expectations; whereas it was soon 
discovered that poor Cyril was only a farmer's son, 
and very poor of course, or he would not live in 
such a shabby lodging ; and Mr. Lamb, having once 
observed that there was certainly something com- 
mon and country-bred about the young man, all who 
took their clue from him — and who did not? — 
feared to compromise themselves by showing favour 
to the second curate, who, however, was well thought 
of by the incumbent, as being conscientious and 
quite fitted for his work — as was Mr. Lamb, no doubt, 
for his, which consisted in paying a regular round of 
visits to the wealthiest houses, attending all chris- 
tening and wedding jjarties, and performing the 
evening service. 

' This evening service it was that invested the first 
curate with so bright a halo — connecting him with 
music, gas, and moonlight walks home, all which 
things are so very romantic, and appeal so powerfully 
to the hearts of young ladies. 

The second curate's work was of a different kind 
altogether. His visits were to the low slums and 
alleys of the district, the haunts of vice and disease. 
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the hunting-ground of pestilence, famine, and self- 
murder; and it was here, amid the dark places 
of the earth, that Cyril alone found interest and 
encouragement. Innumerable, indeed, were the 
difficulties with which he had to contend — the 
fierce looks and words, even to threats, that he had 
to encounter — the mortifications, disappointments^ 
and brutal ignorance, that beset him on every side. 
One old woman shut her doors upon him because 
he had ventured to offer her a soup-ticket, instead 
of money; another grossly insulted him, because, 
pitying her destitute condition and daily black eyes, 
he had extracted from the husband a promise to 
stay quietly at home and not spend all his money at 
the public -house; a third, hitherto a regular church- 
goer, migrated, with her whole family, to the dis- 
senting chapel, because her children had received 
less valuable Christmas gifts than those of a poorer 
neighbour. An interesting prodigal, too, in whom 
Cyril had centred many bright hopes, from the 
copious draughts of Scripture he let out with every 
breath, proved an unmitigated rascal — well known 
to the police. Still there were occasional gleams of 
promise, rare but all the more touching instances of 
true repentance ; holy examples of patient suffering 
and saintly piety, that more than repaid him for all. 
In them he saw " of the travail of his soul, and was 
satisfied." 
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Other duties, however, he had which were far less 
to his taste — the care of the schools, for instance. 
Oh, those schools ! which were to the strong man 
as great a bugbear as ** Wellington is to babes and 
sucklings." The boys, though as ill-conditioned a 
set as could well be found, he managed tolerably 
well ; but the girls ! — ^the giggling, pert, audacious 
girls — who stared him out of countenance, and of 
whom he was much more afraid than they were of 
him ; and worse, far worse than scholars, boys or 
girls, were the lady Sunday-school teachers — ^most 
of them young, many of them pretty, but all ter- 
rible to the shy, country-bred curate as an army of 
fiery dragons. They made life a burden to him, 
and seriously undermined his nervous system. Soon 
he ceased to regard them individually, but as a 
body, like the mythological monster from whose 
head sprang all the serpents that infest the 
world. 

As a body, they beset his path and his door^ 
charged with important school business. If at 
any time he happened to enter the school-room 
later than usual, when all were assembled, he 
would turn hot and cold, and completely lose his 
self-possession; because he knew that as a body 
they were regarding him. Whenever he had aught 
to communicate to the body — ^which was seldom the 
case, as this part of his responsibility he transferred 
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to Mr. Algernon Lamb, who was nothing loth to 
relieve him of it — he inrvariably applied to the 
plainest and least juvenile, and so persistently did 
he select her at all meetings, school-feasts, or chari- 
table bazaars, that he at last fomid himself accused 
of making up to old Miss Wynneth, because she 
had money; so that even this poor comfort was 
denied him. 

Once, when called upon to address the children 
he had prepared for confirmation, though he had 
made his exhortation the subject of much thought 
and even prayer, the sudden agonising reflection 
that the eyes of the body were upon him so upset 
him, that he broke down irretrievably, and was glad 
of the support of the first curate, who at once 
spoke long and fluently; and if the youthful mind 
grasped but one word out of twenty, the ladies 
were much edified, and thus Mr. Lamb's object in 
speaking was gained. From that day forward 
Cyril's oratorical powers were not called forth in 
the schools. " Poor young man, he was, of course, 
quite unequal to anything of the kind ; visiting among 
the poor was more in his line. Somehow, he seemed 
to get on better with them than Mr. Lamb, who 
was altogether too superior a person for such 
work." 

Such was the general fiat. 

And did Cyril, then, never mount the pulpit ? 
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Had he never the opportunity so ardently desired 
of "proving to a perishing world what could he 
done hy an eloquent preacher of the gospel ? " 
Yes, to a part of the world — ^his world of St. 
Stephen's — he preached Sunday after Sunday; to a 
few old parish women, a dozen nursemaids, ahout 
half-a-dozen small children, and a light sprinkling 
of conscientious housemaids, who really did go to 
church, according to their mistresses' command, 
instead of promenading in the parks or lanes 
with a soldier-cousin; for to the second curate 
was entrusted the performance of the afternoon 
service- — at all times hAt poorly attended, hut by 
the respectabilities of St. Stephen's never attended at 
all. In the summer, the paterfamilias, always a City 
man, ordered out the gig, and filling it with as many 
members of the family as it could conveniently or in- 
conveniently hold, started off to Kew, Richmond, &c. 
In the winter, there was the heavy Sunday dinner to 
digest, which could only be happily accomplished 
by a regular Sunday nap, the gentleman taking to 
the arm-chair and newspaper, the lady to the sofa 
and a good book ; and while thus they slumbered 
peacefmlly, and the young girls, up in their own 
rooms, gossiped of balls and partners, or wrote 
love-letters, Cyril preached to the housemaids ; and, 
moreover, he conscientiously brought his mind 
down to their level, never attempting to raise theirs 
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to his, or talking to them as to high intellectual 
beings, conversant with Greek and Latin, the old 
Fathers, and abstract theology, but as fellow- 
creatures who have lives to live, wounds to heal, 
and souls to save; and all heard him gladly, the 
housemaid sometimes even inducing the soldier- 
cousin to accompany her to church rather than 
lose the sermon. And who ^shall say that some 
of the simple, earnest words heard then may not 
have sunk deep into their hearts, guarding them 
in the hour of temptation, comforting them in the 
hour of sorrow ? 

So work on, Cyril, in hope and faith, keeping as 
now the religion pure and undefiled before God 
and the Father, visiting the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and keeping yourself unspotted 
from the world. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



How can we best see a man ? By this I do not 
mean see him to the best advantage, for that must de- 
pend upon the individual himself. One shows to most 
advantage at a ball, another at a wedding, a third at 
a funeral, a fourth on the summit of Mont Blanc or 
the Pyramids, a fifth on his tombstone. But how 
can we best see a man so as to see him as he really 
is ? — undoubtedly at his own fireside ; and therefore 
do I ask the reader to accompany me to one of the 
dullest-looking houses in Bussell Square, where we 
shall find Dr. Cameron seated before his blazing 
hearth, his old grey terrier stretched at his feet, 
and both indulging, as was their wont, in a quiet 
after-dinner meditation. 

And sitting thus, his head drooped forward, his 
chin resting on his hand — that hand so strong to 
save, so gentle to soothe — and the red firelight play- 
ing fitfully over the stern thoughtful features, he 
would make no uninteresting study, at least for those 
whose interest is not confined to mere beauty of 
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outline, for of this he cannot boast, — tall and gaunt 
of form, with high stooping shoulders, and a true 
Scotch ruggedness of feature that suggested the idea 
of his face having been hewn out of some rough 
block of granite hard and cold. It was only when 
he smiled, which he very rarely did, that you got an 
insight into the gentler part of his character ; but 
as he chiefly reserved his smiles for the sick, the 
suff'ering, and the wretched, to whom his face thus 
illumined was as the face of an angel, ordinary 
mortals pronounced him ugly. 

" Ugly ! '* was Mrs. Leigh's indignant exclamation 
to an acquaintance who had applied the term to her 
old friend; " what face would not be redeemed from 
ugliness by such eyes as those ! " 

Eemarkable eyes they certainly were, full of a 
stern ahnost mesmeric power. Power indeed was 
the chief characteristic of the whole man, felt by all, 
resented by many. For James Cameron was far too 
unsocial to be popular ; intimate he was with no one, 
hospitality he neither accepted nor oflFered, and thus 
his private life, as his private feelings, was a sealed 
book even for those he called his friends. 

Another and very remarkable circumstance was, 
that though still young, being only, at the time I 
write of, between thirty and forty — already famous, 
and with a brilliant career before him — ^he had never 
been the object of matrimonial speculation. Young 
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ladies stood in the greatest awe of him ; even the 
most coquettish never tried their arts upon the cold 
taciturn doctor, and would as soon have thought of 
making secret or open love to him, as of hugging 
the great polar bear at the Zoological Gardens. 

The mothers had all agreed from the first that he 
was not a marrying man, and that any attempt to 
catch him would be waste of time and energy ; so 
the attempt had never been made — ^no ! not by the 
boldest and most desperate of match-makers. But 
what of the widows ? asks the reader. 

A man may rise triumphant over a thousand 
perils — ^perils of the race-course, perils of the demi' 
monde^ perils of coquettes, perils of mothers ; but 
the peril of fascinatmg widows? 

Well, somehow he managed to resist even them ; 
and so went on his lonely way, immersed in his pro- 
fession, never pausing amid the burthen and heat of 
the day to ask himself whether life had nothing for 
him but work — no sweeter joys that might yet be his 
if he would but put forth his hand to grasp them. 

Very drear and unhomelike did his house appear 
to strangers; but he had lived there fourteen years, 
and was attached to it. In vain did o£Gicious friends 
urge the necessity of his removing to a more 
fashionable quarter ; he thanked them by a bow for 
their advice, and renewed the seven years* lease of 
No. , Eussell Square. **What would Grace 
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Ingles, the doctor's foster-mother, and housekeeper 
ever since he had had a house to keep, with her 
Scotch love of gloom and quiet, have said to Belgrave 
Square ? " And Grace's influence was paramount, 
being the only female influence in the house. 

Yet this had not always been. Five years before 
the date of our story, another power, sweet, gentle, 
unobtrusive, had stolen noiselessly into the dull old 
house — a power that even Grace herself could not 
resent; for was not Lucy the master's own and only 
sister ? who, being little more than a baby at the time 
he had left home, had faded entirely out of his life 
until the stem old father's death reminded him that 
he had a sister, and her that she had a brother and 
another home. Hand in hand they stood at the open 
grave of the man whose severity had blighted their 
young Uves, and robbed them of what after-years, 
however prosperous, could never restore to them — 
the glory of their youth! For neither James 
Cameron nor his sister had ever been young. And 
yet Lucy's tears fell fast, and in all sincerity she 
mourned that buried life ; perhaps too she mourned 
the old home she was about to leave, with all its 
childhood's associations. If so, no one ever guessed it : 
at her father's grave she placed her hand in that of 
her brother, and to that hand she clung unto the end. 

In the grey dawn of a dull autumn day, when 
heavy mists were rolling darkly over mountain and 
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locb, she looked her last at the old home ; that true 
emblem of the old life, already lay behind her 
wrapped in sUence and in shadow. In the grey 
twilight of a dull autumn day, when a heavy fog 
hung damp aind chill over the London streets, she 
reached her brother's house. On its threshold he 
kissed and blessed her, and bade her welcome home. 
Poor Lucy ! 

From that day forth all went on as usual in 
Russell Square, and the doctor's life was in no way 
changed by the advent of his sister — at least so said 
the world ; but the world was wrong, as it very oftev 
is ; for whereas feelings have far more to do with a 
man's real life than mere outward circumstances, 
though the doctor's life had not changed, the man's 
life had. He was no longer alone ; some one there 
was to greet him on his return with soft smiles and 
shy caresses, to sit beside him in the grim Presby- 
terian chapel, joining her young voice to his in 
prayer and praise — to call him Jamie, the dear old 
name that a mother's lips had hallowed, and to sing 
to him in the gloaming the simple Scotch ballads 
he had only heard in his childhood and his dreams. 
Yes, James Cameron's life had changed — and 
Lucy's ? 

Had you asked her, she would have said she was 
the happiest of sisters, and Jamie the kindest of 
brothers — dear Jamie ! Had he ever given her a 
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harsh word, an unkind look? Was he not the 
noblest, the gentlest, the most generous of beings ? 
— if only she could do something to repay him for 
all he had done for her ! This thought it was, the 
thought of her utter uselessness, that saddened her 
gentle spuit more than a greater trial would have 
done. Her father, it is true, had been a stern un- 
loving parent, but in his last years of feebleness and 
suffering she had been allowed to nurse and cheer 
him, and this holy duty had satisfied every yearning 
of her young heart. But here in her new home she 
had no place, she had no mission ; and what good 
woman is happy without ? Grace Ingles managed 
the house ; and what did James, so strong, indepen- 
dent, and self-absorbed, want with her love or care ? 
Aimless and useless, with no interest for her present, 
no past or future for her dreams, life was to her a 
blank. Unhappy she was not, but there are condi- 
tions of life worse even than unhappiness. 

For two years she wandered about the house, a 
pale little shadow, wondering in her utter self-depre- 
ciation why all were so good and kind to her, won- 
dering too, perhaps, why she had ever been born. If 
sometimes, though vaguely, she half realized how 
different was her life from that of other girls of her 
age, she shrank from the thought in bitter self- 
reproach, never allowing it to herself, how much less 
to others. Could she but have guessed how dear 
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she was to the stem, silent hrother, for whose love 
she so passionately yearned, her life would have been 
very different ; but she guessed nothing. Young, 
timid, weakly, with her pure heart weaned from 
earth, and so often fixed on heaven, it seemed such a 
much easier thing to die than live ; and so gradually, 
day by day, her cheek grew paler, her voice lower, 
her step more languid. Yet no one noticed the 
change, and least of all the brother, whose step on 
the stairs would flush her cheek, and kindle her eye. 
" Poor fellow,'^ she thought, " when he has so many 
wearing anxieties abroad, it would be cruel indeed 
to treat him to dull looks at home." If she suffered, 
it was in silence ; in silence too she bore Grace's 
severe lectures upon the little interest she now took 
in the coarse garments for the poor, with which her 
work-table was so liberally provided. 

It was only when in her own room, safe from every 
eye, that she gave way to the deadly languor that 
was worse than pain. Then, with her thin arms 
thrown around Tip's rough shaggy neck, she would 
lie for hours — ^not grieving, not even thinking, only 
resting. 

Grace was the first to take alarm, for she dearly 
loved the young mistress, who never in any way 
interfered with her, and would have called her angel, 
but that she feared the term trenched too closely 
upon sacred mysteries. Her fears once awakened, 
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she spoke to the doctor ; but James Cameron was 
not one to betray alarm, and though he thanked her 
for the warning in a voice rather lower than usual, 
he volunteered neither question nor remark, and 
prescribed neither medicine nor tonic. But from 
that hour Lucy's every look and word underwent a 
scrutiny of which she was happily unconscious ; for, 
a stranger as she had ever been to the watchfulness 
of love, any particular notice would only have dis- 
tressed her. 

What were James Cameron's feelings when, 
drawing his little sister's hand through his arm in 
their evening stroll, he felt how very thin that hand 
was; or, as he watched the poor little pale face as she 
sang to him in the twilight hush? — who shall say ? 
Perhaps, had he felt less, he would have said more. 

At the end of a fortnight's silent secret watching, 
he bade Grace prepare for a trip to the sea-side : 
London he said was too hot and trying that 
summer. 

Lucy would have protested, but she knew from 
experience that her brother's word was law. 

Next came the question, " Where she would go — 
had she a choice ?" For a moment her heart beat 
wildly, and the long-suppressed cry, " Let me go 
home ! " rose quivering to her lips. Solitude and 
a sick fancy had deepened the love of country into a 
passion. *^ Oh, for a sight of the auld home ! a breath 
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of Highland air, a lonely ride with the mists above, 
and the blue heather below ! — was this not some- 
ting to live for ? " 

Had James but seen the sudden brightening of 
the poor tired eyes, he might have guessed something 
of her secret ; but he seldom looked at his little 
sister now, never when speaking to her ; and even 
before he had repeated his question, the light had 
faded from her eyes, and her heart had ceased to 
beat. For no hope of life for herself would she run 
the risk of wounding dear Jamie, who, in her weak 
longing for the old home, might see ingratitude for 
the new one he had provided. 

So died out of her life its last hope, its last day- 
dream, as with her usual gentle submission she 
placed the choice in her brother's hands. 

And he chose, as he thought for the best, a 
rather dull but highly respectable and expensive 
sea-side village. He himself took her down, saw 
that she had every comfort money could procure, 
and would have spared her an extra day but that she 
urged him so repeatedly to return to his duties; and, 
once returned, he found a press of work awaiting 
him ; for sickness was rife in London that summer, 
and the general confidence in the Scotch doctor's 
skill was increasing daily. Gladly would he have 
escaped, but it was impossible ; and Lucy gave him 
constant and cheering news, as did also the doctor to 
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whose care he had entrusted her. In every letter 
Lucy reiterated her entreaties that he would not 
think of leaving those who needed his presence 
so much more than she did, and who might not he as 
obedient to written instructions. At the end of tlie 
month she asked to return; but London was still hot 
and unhealthy, and she was ordered to remain 
another month, in the course of which the doctor 
promised to run down and judge himself of her 
progress. 

Meanwhile he wrote regularly, but his letters were 
as short as they were concise — not a word more than 
was absolutely necessary. Once, and once only, he 
told her that he would be very glad to see her home ; 
but he never told her how desolate that home was 
without her, how he missed her at every turn, how 
he shunned the silence of the great drawing-room, 
because of the open piano that reminded him so 
painfully of her, how amid the busiest and most 
anxious scenes her pale, spiritual face would rise 
before him — ^no, all this he did not tell her, fearing 
it might induce her to return to him too soon ; and 
he hoped all from change of air and scene. But 
he was preparing a surprise for her, and for himself 
a well-earned holiday to be spent with his little 
sister in their Highland home, there to forget for a 
month at least the heat and pressure of his anxious 
labours ; there too, together and alone, brother and 
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sister would have time to remember they were such 
indeed, and would be drawn close, very close to- 
gether. From these pleasant dreams, however, on 
the very eve of his departure, he had been awakened 
by an urgent message from the dull, respectable 
sea-side place. " Oh, Jamie dear, fetch me home 
— fetch me home to die." Yes, Lucy, the over- 
whelming conviction that urged you to that 
passionate appeal was a true one — ^you came home 
to die. 

Dr. Cameron's well-earned holiday was passed at 
his sister's death-bed. But the skill that had saved 
so many was powerless to save the only being he 
loved, and all he could do was to watch by her to the 
end, which he did with a calm, silent devotion as 
touching as it was misunderstood. Poor Lucy 
ascribed it to pity — generosity — never to love. And 
again and again she would thank him in broken, self- 
reproachful words and with wistful, troubled eyes, 
and then turn her face to the wall with the heart- 
weary cry, " How long, Lord, true and, merciful 
— ^how long ! " Useless she had ever been ; but how 
long was she to be a burden, and wear out in 
weary watchings that noble and devoted life ! 

Yes, God is merciful; and, even before the first 
splendour of autumn had faded from the earth, she 
laid her head for the last time upon the breast whose 
deeper, tenderer feelings she might never know. 
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and with one small, wasted hand clasped in his, and 
supported by his strong, sheltering arm, she bade him 
quietly good-bye, told him not to grieve, for that she 
was glad — oh ! so very glad to go ; thanked him once 
more for his kindness, his indulgence, the home he 
had given her, and for his long watchings by her 
death-bed ; and asked him, as a last favour, to take 
care of poor Tip, who, in her, lost his only friend, 
being too cross and ugly for any one else to love. 

He promised ; and, in a voice so low as to be 
almost inaudible, asked her whether there was 
nothing else he could do for her. 

She paused; then very faintly answered, "No." 
How could she tell him that her last hour would 
be brightened by the thought that she would sleep 
her long sleep beneath the shadow of her native 
hills, within sight of the dear old kirk, and within 
sound of the dark loch that, stirred by autumn 
winds, would chant her requiem ? — ^weak, impious 
longing ! Did not the sunlight of God's love shine 
alike on Scottish kirkyard and London cemetery ? 
Then she shuddered, and answered very faintly, 
" No." 

As had been her life, so was her death — calm, 
noiseless, passionless. James felt her head sink 
lower and lower upon his breast, he saw the hand 
that encircled Tip's rough neck gently relax its 
hold, and he knew that he was once more alone. 
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Lacy was buried in Kensal Green, and above her 
rose a pure white monument that simply recorded 
her name and age, while below might be read the 
short inscription— 

"It is well." 
Yes, it was well ; for there are meek ones of the 
earth of whom the world is not worthy. 

As the doctor always wore black, his broad crape 
hatband was the only outward visible sign of his 
mourning, and with that which is inward and in- 
visible a stranger intermeddleth not. 

At first, of course, there were many only too 
willing to offer him consolation, beginning with 
rapturous praises of the dead who had always 
seemed too good to live, deploring her untimely 
fate, which, however, was not unfrequentiy spoken 
of as a happy release, and invariably winding 
up with the self-congratulatory assertion that they 
had foreseen it from the first. But very soon the 
rough manner in which all such condolences were 
repelled put an effectual stop to them ; and, by an 
easy transition of feeling, pity turned to condemna- 
tion. "It was now quite clear that he had never 
cared for his poor little sister, who was £ar too good 
for him." 

So judged the world, and its fiat was hardly to be 
wondered at, when even Grace herself, who knew her 
master so well, marvelled at his calm, godly resigna* 
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tion, and tortured herself with bitter self-accusa- 
tion because she could not reach the same elevated 
standard, but still mourned with many secret tears 
the angel who had been taken from the earth. 
[Grace called her angel now, without fear of impiety.] 

One day, when troubled beyond measure by self- 
accusing doubts, she opened her heart to her master, 
and asked him if it was indeed a sin to mourn for 
the dead. His answer, and the dark shadow that 
gathered over his brow, perplexed rather than reas- 
sured her. 

" Tears and regrets,^' he said, "were sinful only in 
those who saw in every trial the hand of retributive 
justice — sorrow for sorrow, life for life. Grief such 
as hers was no sin. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Dr. Cameron sat at his blazing hearth, a table 
covered with books beside him, and at his feet old 
Tip, grown greyer, shaggier, more snarling, and less 
loveable than ever, his nose resting on his master*s 
foot. Asleep he was not, for every now and then 
one ragged ear would twitch, perhaps with the heat 
of the blaze, and from time to time, while heaving a 
deep sigh of content, he would half open the left eye 
to blink dreamily at the fire, or the right that from 
under the thick tangled hair sought the doctor's face, 
as if to make quite sure of its being indeed he. 

The postman's knock, sharp and sudden. Both 
master and dog started, and the former, awakening 
from his reverie, smiled down upon his one friend. 
" Letters for us, old fellow.'' Tip wagged his stump 
of a tail, and instead of his nose he placed his fore 
paws on his master's foot, and raising his rough 
head to his knee, looked up at him with dark, loving 
eyes, full of grateful acknowledgment of the implied 
partnership. 
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" Many letters to-day, Matthews ? " asked the 
doctor, as his old confidential servant entered the 
room. 

" Three letters, two newspapers, and twopence to 
pay on the little one from Scotland, that wasn't 
stamped at all,^' answered the man, in a tone as 
solemnly dejected, and with a face as long as if it 
had heen the head of John the Baptist himself he 
bore before him on a charger. 

Is there not something radically wrong about this 
lower world of ours, that, when men have but one life 
to live, they should be allowed so cruelly to mistake 
their vocation ? Matthews, for instance, would have 
made his fortune as an undertaker ; the very length 
and melancholy pallor of his face would have inspired 
in mourning relatives the most impUcit confidence, 
let alone the peculiar denseness of his black coat, 
than which none ever was blacker. This, indeed, 
was a remarkable characteristic of his ; for whereas 
other men-servants wear black coats and look un- 
commonly jolly in them, his made an impression 
of the deepest mourning — ^an impression enhanced, 
perhaps, by the fact of his always wearing a mourn- 
ing pin, ornamented by a tombstone and weeping 
willow, designed in slate-coloured hair, and sur- 
rounded by the inscription, " In memory of " 

whom was known only to himself — a refinement of 
sentiment that would have been genius in an under- 
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taker. The little unstamped letter from Scotland 
was the last the doctor took up ; nor had he the 
faintest suspicion of the truth, imtil having torn it 
open he glanced at the signature^ which caused him 
no little surprise. The note ran thus : — 

• 

"Dear Doctor Cameron, 

" You told me at the railway-station that if 
ever I wanted a friend I was to apply to you. I do 
want one very much. I am so miserable here that 
I am sure I shall die if I remain ; and now that poor 
papa is gone, I have no friend to consult, no one in 
the world is left to me ; and that is why I write 
to you. I heard you tell Aunt Deborah that you 
had not visited Scotland for five years, and that you 
thought of doing so in the autumn. I wish you 
would ; for Dunweanie Farm is not very far from 
Edinburgh, you know, and I should be so glad to see 
you. I hope to receive an answer by return of post 
addressed to the Post Office ; for I did not tell Aunt 
that I was writing : she would be sure to forbid 
it, as she always forbids my doing everything that I 
want to do. Pray come ; I shall be so disappointed 
if you don't. 

** Yours, in great haste, 

"Winifred Morgan/' 

James Cameron, long after he. had finished the 
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fairy note, sat staring blankly at the delicate and 
pomewhat illegible characters. He had not forgotten 
the poor little wayward patient who had so interested 
him — ^indeed, it was a peculiarity of his that he 
never forgot anybody or anything; but her letter 
placed him in rather an awkward position. How 
could he help her ? A clandestine correspondence 
with a young lady of eighteen was out of the ques- 
tion, and a Quixotic trip to Scotland to relieve her 
dulness was equally impracticable. The poor child 
had strangely mistaken the importance of the pro- 
mise he had made to befriend her in her hour of 
need — an hour when in some momentous epoch of her 
life she might require the help of a clear head to 
advise, or a strong arm to lean on; and now she 
claimed the friendship that, to true-hearted James 
Cameron, was a thing so sacred, merely as a relief 
from the ennui of a country life. 

With a half-contemptuous shrug of the shoulders 
he threw the note upon the table ; as he did so, his 
eye caught the words, " I shall die if I remain here." 
Silly, childish words the doctor would have pro- 
nounced them three years ago ; men such as he, 
strong, brave, unflinching, nerved to endure, aye and 
to outlive the worst, and with an iron will, and a 
faith in their own destiny that would remove moun- 
tains, and compass sea and land to bear them 
triumphant even over the crumbling ashes of their 
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own dead hopes, cannot be easily made to believe in 
those more tender, sensitive natures, that a rough 
blast or a succession of dark days will crush, some- 
times even kill. But a bitter experience had taught 
him the reality of such things : one young life had 
thus passed away, why not another ? He recalled 
Winifred's restless, wistful looks and her heart- 
weary words ; he re-read her letter, stroked his chin 
reflectively, and relapsed into thought. 

Tip, who did not at all approve of his master's pro- 
tracted fit of abstraction, pushed his nose up between 
his hands. 

" What can we do to help her — eh, Tip ? *' 

Though the most sagacious of quadrupeds, Tip 
knew little of young ladies and their requirements ; 
he therefore very wisely refirained from giving his 
opinion, and Dr. Cameron, who could always think 
best in the open air, seized his hat, and, with Tip at 
his heels, set off for an evening stroll. 

The next day, Grace, who had long urged upon 
the doctor the advisability of a few days' holiday, 
now that London was comparatively empty, heard 
with much silent gratification that he had finally re- 
solved upon visiting Scotland. Highly she approved 
of the plan, little thinking how radical a change it 
would work both in her life and his. 

It was on just such a dull autumn day as had 
seen him standing with Lucy by his father's grave. 
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when heavy mists rolled darkly over mountain and 
loch, that the 12.30 train set him down on the plat- 
form of a small Scotch town, three miles distant 
from which lay Dunweanie Farm. No conveyance, 
of course, of any kind was to be got ; but had it even 
been otherwise, a brisk walk over the heathery 
downs would have been far more to his taste. 

In the lives of all of us there are certain solemn 
pauses — ^times when, withdrawn from the busy action 
that constitutes our life, we have leisure to look our- 
selves, as it were, and our position in the face. 

Such a time had now come for James Cameron. 
His lonely walk over such familiar ground natu- 
rally awoke an unusual train of thought. The last 
time he had traversed those downs was as a lad — a 
brave, strong, resolute boy, who, keeping the one 
aim of his life steadily before him, had followed it 
faithfully and unflinchingly, in spite of every oppo- 
sition. And now the goal was reached; honour, 
fortune, and a long career of usefulness were his. 
Well might he glory in such a retrospect. His whole 
past lay before him ; not one link, one memory, was 
wanting— not one ! 

James Cameron drew a deep breath, then stopped 
short, and lifting his hat from his hot brow, that the 
cool air might blow over it, gave vent to an im- 
patient exclamation, and strode on at a rapid pace, 
as if to escape from some painful memory. 
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Miss Deborah was in her poultry-yard, surrounded 
by her large and thriving family whom she was 
scolding and feeding alternately, when a shrill-voiced 
female servant annoimced the arrival of a visitor, 
who was just then entering the gate. 

" The new lawyer, of course ; come to introduce 
liimself. Show him into the drawing-room. But no, 
stop ! is he on foot or horseback ? '* 

" On foot, ma'am.*' 

" Then his boots wiU be dirty ; show him into the 
parlour, and tell him I object to smoking. If his 
clothes smeU of tobacco, open the window." 

The maid disappeared, and Miss Bums returned 
to her feathered favourites, who were clamouring 
loudly — so loudly, indeed, that she did not hear the 
approach of footsteps, until a voice at her ear caused 
her to start so violently, that she actually dropped 
the bag of grain. Had the intruder been any one 
but Jamie Cameron she would have revenged upon 
liim her momentary loss of dignity and self-posses- 
sion. As it was, however, she was too glad to see 
him not to give him a cordial welcome. 

" And now that you are really here," she said, as 
having recovered from her first surprise, she led the 
way to the house, " you will of course spend some 
days with us ? *' 

" That must depend upon letters ; but to-night, at 
least, if you will send to the station for my carpet- 
bag/' 
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"Ah! you've not forgotten the old road — eh, 
Jamie ? nor your old love of a blow over the downs, 
though you are a Londoner — ^the one excuse that 
child Winifred always offers for her lazy, useless 
life." 

" How is Miss Morgan ? *' 

" Oh, well enough in health, but as full of fancies 
as the year is of hours. I can't get her to walk a 
mile at a stretch ; and all the time she's complaining 
of the stones, the stiles, the mud, or the bulls — every 
homed head of cattle being such in her eyes. One 
night she declares she can't sleep because of the 
barking and howling of the watch-dogs; another 
night she alarms the whole house, because she 
fancies a hornet is playing hide and seek in her 
curtains ; when she has a headache, it is an earwig 
that has got into her brain ; and would you believe, 
that only last Sunday, when our good minister was 
in the midst of his discourse — and a highly edifying 
discourse it was, proving how impossible it is for 
those to be saved who do not think exactly as he 
does — she went off into hysterics, and had to leave 
the kirk ; and the only explanation she could give of 
such sacrilegious conduct was, that the pew was so 
high, and the sermon so long, and the preacher's 
face so miserable, that she felt as if she were buried 
alive, and he were preaching her funeral sermon. 
Such horrible notions to get into a girl's head, that I 
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sometimes doubt whether she can indeed be my poor 
niece's child. But what else could one expect from 
such a bringing up ? — a father who was little better 
than a Fenian, and that wicked old papist nurse who 
only the other day sent her a letter with the queen's 
head topsy-turvy on it — ^the queen's own royal head, 
with the crown on it, turned topsy-turvy — ^that will 
show you what she was; a likely person, certainly, to 
inculcate a proper respect for the country, queen, and 
kirk. Well, it's a lucky thing for the poor girl, that 
she's got at last among respectable people, who set 
her a godly example, however little she may profit 
by it." 

They had now reached the drawing-room On its 
threshold the doctor paused, and held out his hand. 
" This is really like old times," he said, with a 
smile half sad, half playful. " I can almost fancy 
myself the school-boy once more, and feel some- 
thing like awe on entering the sacred precincts 
which I never ventured to penetrate without especial 
permission.'' 

Miss Deborah's hard face softened considerably 
as she returned the friendly pressure and the friendly 
smile. '* Well, well, I'm glad there's somethmg of 
the school-boy still left in you, though you have 
grown so grey and look so important, and have such 
an ugly stoop in your shoulders that you look at 
least ten years older than your father did a year 
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before his death. He was a fine-looking fellow, to be 
sure." James Cameron had been Miss Deborah's 
first and last love. 

" Never mind the stoop, or the grey hairs either, 
old friend ; only those who, in losing their youth, 
lose all, need fear to grow old ; whilst those who 
have chained old Father Time to their oar, have eon- 
verted him from a tyrant to a slave, and may cease 
to fear him." 

" Yes, yes, I remember you were always fond of 
speaking in parables ; but it's little I understand of 
such things. All I know is, that you're not half such 
a fine-looking man as your father, and I don't see 
why you can't hold yourself upright. I suppose 
it comes from your always stooping over sick-beds. 
Well, well, you're changed from what you were, and 
no mistake about that ; but I'm glad, at least, that 
there's something of the boy still left in you — enough, 
I hope, to give you an appetite after your long walk. 
We've a famous ham in cut, and a round of beef, and 
the best pickled salmon you've eaten for the last ten 
years, to say nothing of such a glass of ale as you 
have not drunk since your last visit to Dunweanie 
Farm." 

" Its excellence I accept upon your simple testi- 
mony ; but it may not sparkle for me — I only drink 
water." 

" Got man ! what fresh nonsense is this ? Why 
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you drained your tumbler with the best of us, when 
no higher than this table/* 

" When no higher than the table, I was, fortu- 
nately, not accountable for my actions as a rational 
being," was the half-laughing answer. " I only drink 
water, on principle.*' 

That was all James Cameron said. He was a 
man of action, not of words ; he did not say that it 
was one of the many sacrifices he brought to his pro- 
fession — that seeing how awful and wide-spreading 
a scourge intemperance had become — the very plague- 
spot of Great Britain that she carries with her where- 
ever she goes, blasting with its foul breath the 
heathen nations she professes to convert, holding 
out to them salvation in the one hand and death in 
the other — he had devoted himself to the eradica- 
tion of the evil wherever he met with it, beginning 
first of all with example. 

Miss Deborah bethinking herself of a glass of 
strong tea as the best substitute for a glass of 
strong ale, she went off to make it, leaving the 
doctor alone. 

For awhile he stood where she had left him, letting 
his eye wander slowly round the room once so 
familiar to him. Nothing in it had changed, any 
more than in its owner : there were the four small 
latticed windows, curtainless as of yore; for all 
drapery was only in Miss Deborah's eyes a recep- 
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tacle for dust and vermin; and between the six 
windows stood the six chairs, ranged at equal 
distances against the wall ; there was the stiff, old- 
fashioned chimney-piece, and its steel fender and 
fire-irons, bright with so fair a poKsh that the 
visitor's mind could not grasp the possibility of 
their ever being used; and above it, still vivid 
and benignant as James Cameron had seen them 
in his childhood, hung side by side the portraits 
of Miss Deborah^s parents, bearing so strong a re- 
semblance to each other that you werfe glad of the 
monstrous shirt-front, to distinguish the gentleman 
from the lady ; and there, still keeping its original 
position in the centre of the room, was the large 
round table, with its cloth, the work of Miss 
Deborah's younger days, still gaudy, though some- 
what faded, and all the more conspicuous from 
nothing being placed upon it ; for, as Miss Deborah 
said, " Where's the use of having a handsome cloth, 
if you cover it with books and card baskets, and 
such like rubbish, that only litter and collect dust? 
One other article of furniture there was — an awkward- 
looking cottage piano; for though Miss Deborah 
herself was far, very far, from musical, her parents 
had bequeathed to her a piano, and all such bequests 
were sacred in the daughter's eyes. The key, how- 
ever, had long been lost. 

The doctor walked slowly to the window. All 
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was unchanged, without as within ; his eye rested on 
the same sombre evergreens that had always struck 
him as so drear and ghost-like when tapping mys- 
teriously at the windows, or grating slowly along 
them, or casting strange shadows on the bare wall 
in the white moonlight. From thoughts of his ovm 
childhood his mind passed on to the poor little 
orphan, herself scarce more than a child, whose home 
was here. There was evidently little sympathy 
between aunt and niece. He would see her alone, 
and make her open her heart to him. How 
surprised she would be to hear of his sudden 
arrival! 

Thus far had his meditations carried him when a 
light step was heard in the passage outside ; it was 
certainly not that of Miss Deborah or her hand- 
maidens ; it paused at the door ; the handle turned. 
James Cameron and Winifred Morgan met once 
more. 

Their meeting was a very quiet one — so quiet that 
the doctor was disappointed. He had expected 
an outburst of childish surprise and delight, but 
there was none. With difficulty she disengaged 
her hand from the folds of a thick plaid that was 
wrapped about her, and laid it quietly in his. She 
did not welcome him by so much as a word, evi- 
dently expecting him to speak first, which he did. 

"I have to thank you for your letter. Miss 
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Morgan, which would, I thought, he hest answered 
in person/' 

"I feared it had heen lost, as you did not answer 
it. Every day I went to the Post Ofl&ce, and I can't 
tell you how disappointed I was." 

" I felt sure that your aunt would not approve of 
a correspondence of which she knew nothing." 

" Were you angry with me, then ? " asked 
Winifred, half frightened at the gravity of his 
tone. 

" Angry ! oh no." 

*'I was so miserable — so very miserable,'* she 
added deprecatingly, " that I couldn't help writing. 
I thought that perhaps you could help me." 

He did not respond to her appeal, and his next 
words were a command. 

" Take oflf your hat, that I may look at you." 

She did so, letting it fall at her feet, and stood 
before him with downcast eyes, the heavy lash throw- 
ing a dark shadow on the colourless cheek. She 
was certainly thinner and, if anything, paler than 
when he saw her last ; and there were dark circles 
under her eyes, and about her lips a tremulous 
motion that told of mental restlessness. From under 
his bent brows the doctor watched her narrowly ; but 
whatever his opinion was, he kept it to himself, and 
only remarked that he feared he had put a stop to 
a walk. 
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" Oh, no ! " she answered quickly, " I am glad to 
stay at home ; I can't bear going out ; it is always so 
cold and damp here." 

'' In this room, at least, it is both ; but I know 
where a bright fire is always to be found." So say- 
ing he left the room, followed by Winifred, who kept 
very close to him, as if putting herself under his 
protection. Before entering the parlour, through 
the half-open dooV of which burst the welcome blaze 
of firelight, she laid her hand timidly upon his arm. 

" You will not leave to-day, will you ? " The tone 
was very imploring, and he was glad to be able to 
reassure her. 

Miss Deborah, who was in the act of unbottling 
pickles, the finishing touch to the impromptu meal 
that the doctor found to comprise many extra 
dainties that after-thought had added, gave the 
gentleman a friendly nod, then turned sharply round 
upon the young lady at his side. 

"So you again forgot to feed the poultry to- 
day?'' 

" Yes, aunt." 

" Yes, and you're not ashamed to own it ! The 
poor things might die of hunger for aught you'd 
care ; but fortimately I look after things myself, and 
when I went into the yard, and they all came flutter- 
ing and clamouring around me, I pretty soon guessed 
the truth." 
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** Well, of course, aunt, you've fed poultry all your 
life, so you couldnH forget it ; but I never fed 
poultry in London, and I always told you I should 
forget, and you would insist upon my undertaking 
it." 

" A mighty undertaking, certainly ! and one you'd 
be glad enough to be relieved of, I dare say.*' 

" Oh, I shouldn't mind it half so much, if it were 
not for the great turkey cock who eats up every- 
thing, and screams and flaps his wings, and looks at 
me with his fierce red eyes till he quite frightens 



me. 



" Frightens you ! — a harmless bird frightens 
you ! *' Miss Deborah laughed scornfully, and 
looked at the doctor as if to ask him what he thought 
of that. 

"Yes, of course he does. I've heard of turkey- 
cocks taking strong dislikes to people, and I'm 
sure yours has a strong dislike to me. I so often 
dream of him at night, and see him at the foot 
of my bed, screeching and flapping his wings at 



me. 



" Don't talk such nonsense, child — ^it's dreadful to 
hear you. And what, pray, prevented your taking 
the sugar and tea I gave you yesterday, and which 
still lie pn the sideboard, to old Peggy Macrae ? 
She doesn't scream or flap her wings, poor old body, 
because she's got none — though I wish I were 
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as sure of them as she is, in the Lord's good 
time." 

" Yes, of course, she's very good, and quite sure 
of heaven — such very ugly people always are. But 
it*s so dreadful to go and see her; for she will 
take my hand and show me her bad leg, and she^s 
always talking of visions she has, and at night I 
can't sleep for thinking of her, and when I shut 
my eyes I see her sitting in the arm-chair by the 
window, staring and making faces at me, and " 

" For shame, Winifred ! " broke in Miss Deborah, 
aghast with horror and indignation. "How dare 
you speak in that way of God's elect, and call 
down the anger of the Lord, who is a consuming 
fire and the avenger of his saints ! " 

"But it's not my fault, aunt; if such thoughts 
get into my head, I can't help it." This was said 
so humbly and dejectedly, that the strong man's 
sympathy was enlisted on the side of the little 
culprit, and he was half inclined to quarrel 
with «.his old fidend for her harsh though well- 
merited censure. To change the conversation he 
asked Winifred to allow him to relieve her of her 
heavy plaid, " For," he added in a tone of real in- 
terest, " you must be careful of yourself; you do 
not look strong, and our Scotch air is rather 
trying." 

She stood bdfore him like a submissive child, 
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whilst he unfastened and took it off; but she did 
not thank him, and drawing an arm-chair close up 
to the fire she sank down into it, setting her small 
feet on the fender, and turning her back unceremo- 
niously to both aunt and doctor, the latter of whom 
during the next half-hour proved the fallacy of the 
precept that affirms that you cannot do two things at 
once, by listening to and answering Miss Deborah 
doing fuU justice to her hospitality, and furtively 
watching the little figure in the arm-chair. 

A conversation he had with the aunt in the course 
of the afternoon showed Winifred's position to be 
worse even than he had supposed. Her father, who 
had passed for a wealthy man, was in fact little 
better than an adventurer, possessed, like too many 
of his countrymen, of neither fortime nor principle, 
but trusting entirely to his wits and proverbial good 
luck, which together had placed him high on the 
list of fortunate speculators. Whatever he touched 
turned, as he had himself said, to gold. His credit 
rose, his name was all-powerful in the mercantile 
world, and his little daughter was everywhere looked 
upon as a " catch.'* 

Well were it for the speculator, as for the man of 
letters, the man of science, the man of pleasure, if he 
knew where to stop ; the longest lane has its turn- 
ing, so has the longest run of good luck. It was so 
with the Irishman ; a great result called for a great 
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risk ; the risk was run, and the result we know ! As 
he stood on the crowded pavement outside the city 
ojfice that bright May day, he knew himself to be a 
ruined man, and the spoilt child, in whom had 
centred such brilliant hopes, a beggar. 

The little saved from the general wreck barely 
sufficed to save his name from dishonour, and the 
reputed heiress was thrown upon the charity of her 
mother's aunt, who regarded her solely as an object 
of charity, deeming it an act of no small merit to 
burden herself, at her time of life, with a useless, 
fanciful girl, whose wild, irregular ways were intoler- 
able to one so orderly and methodical. Then, too, 
she had strong doubts as to her niece's reUgious prin- 
ciples, suspecting her of papistical tendencies, which 
to her meant idolatry, and any latent germs of which 
she sought to eradicate, by repeated and virulent 
attacks upon all sects and churches, except the pure 
Galvinistic faith of her fathers. 

That* very evening at family prayers, which were 
conducted with xnuch singing of psalms and a long 
extemporary prayer, she inveighed darkly against 
" that idolatrous church whose worship was a mon- 
strous imposition and a disgrace to the whole 
Ohristian world," and put up a separate petition 
that if any child of " that great whore " were then 
among them, a wolf in sheep^s clothing, fostering, 
though secretly, her abominations, the Lord would 
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convert her from the error of her ways, and so 
save her poor soul from everlasting perdition. 

Dr. Cameron, though a rigid Presbyterian, was 
both shocked and disgusted at these gross insinua- 
tions, and once, involuntarily, he glanced at the 
object of them ; but Winifred was either asleep or 
lost in a reverie, and he felt something very like 
relief. After prayers, with the same listless indiflFer- 
ence that had characterised her during the day, she 
lit her bedroom candle and bade her aunt good 
night; but her small, white face brightened just a 
little as she held out her hand to the doctor. 
He retained it gently in his, as bending on her 
one of his rare beautiful smiles, he said — 

"As letters may call me back to Lbndon early to- 
morrow, I must ask you to give me an interview 
before breakfast, either in the garden or drawing- 
room. Can you join me at half-past seven ? '* 

" Half-past seven ! " sneered Miss Deborah ; " and 
you really expect such a very fashionable young lady 
as my niece to have completed her toilet at half-past 
seven ? " 

"I should be sorry to exact too much from Miss 
Morgan," began the doctor ; but Winifred interrupted 
him eagerly. • 

"At half-past seven I will be in the garden — I will 
indeed ! '' 

"I wonder what he can have to say to her!" 
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thought Miss Bums, as she went her nightly 
round of inspection. " No doubt he intends lec- 
turing her upon her wicked conduct at church. I 
only hope he will make her duly sensible of all 
she owes me, and the kind Providence who brought 
her here.'* 

That night — a very unusual thing for him — James 
Cameron could not sleep, could not shut out the 
one haunting thought, the one haunting face, the 
thought and face of Winifred Morgan. Slowly, 
and with a prolonged whirr, the kitchen clock 
below struck the hours — eleven — twelve — one. 
Only one ! how long the wakeful hours had seemed. 
At last, just as his ideas began to grow confused, 
one of the watch-dogs set up a howl, and howled so 
dismally and perseveringly that, fearing for that 
other light sleeper, he hurriedly dressed himself and 
went down into the yard to quiet it. 

The night was a glorious one, with its countless 
myriads of stars above, and its solenm hush around. 
The cool air fell about him like a spell, calming 
his hot, restless brain. He passed on from the 
yard into the garden — he could not sleep, he would 
therefore watch the night out there ; and so the grey, 
early dawn found him still pacing thoughtfully to 
and fro, his hands crossed behind him, his heavy 
brows drawn darkly over his eyes. Much anxious 
thought was going on within. All that night he had 
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been asking counsel of his own soul ; and the sun, 
rising coldly over the distant hills, found him 
resolved — resolved to befriend the orphan, and watch 
over and protect her, taking her young life into his 
strong hand, in memory of the past ! 



CHAPTER X. 

Dr. Cameron was too well accustomed to mid- 
night watchings for the sleeplessness of the past 
night to derange either his health or habits; a cold 
bath and tumbler of water were now, as ever, his 
substitute for sleep, and punctually at the appointed 
hour he kept his rendezvous in the garden. But 
Wmifred was before him, and her first words proved 
her to have been awaiting him some time. *^ Oh, 
I'm BO glad you have come ! I feared you had over- 
slept yourself. It's very late, isnH it ?" 

He showed her his watch, half-past seven on the 
stroke. 

" Then my watch is wrong," she said ; " it never 
went wrong in London. But it's just like everyttiing 
else. I awoke so early, and couldn't get to sleep 
again for thinking of what you had to say to me. 
Is it very important ? " 

He did not answer her, but continued to walk 
slowly down the gravel path, until they were quite 
out of sight of the house and curious eyes, then he 
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stopped abruptly. " It is of yourself and your future 
I wish to speak to you ; but, before doing so, I must 
ask you to be perfectly frank, to hide nothing from 
me, but to open your heart freely and fearlessly as 
you would to your ovm father. Can you promise 
me this?'' 

She gave him a half-£rightened look. *' Please 
not to ask me anything about poor papa and his 
unfortunate speculation. I never could understand 
it ; but Aunt Deborah does, and she will tell you all 
about it." 

" She has told me all.'' He paused, at a loss how 
to begin, then asked with abrupt earnestness, ^' Are 
you happy and contented here ? " 

" Happy ! happy here, with Aunt Deborah ! " 
She looked up into his face as if to make sure that 
she had indeed heard the word coupled with Dun- 
weanie Farm, then added simply, " If I had been 
happy, I should not have written to you" — an 
unanswerable though not very flattering argument. 

" And have you thought of any way in which I 
can serve you ? " 

" Oh no ; only you said that if ever I wanted a 
friend I was to apply to you, and so I thought you 
could help me." 

Dr. Cameron at that moment felt his position to 
be anything but an enviable one. It was his duty, 
while setting plainly before the orphan girl the utter 
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forlomness of her position, to preach entire submis- 
sion to her aunt, with the due recognition of all her 
favours ; for thus only, he well knew, could there be 
peace between them, or a life of independence and 
work. To the strong and brave there needs but the 
helping hand to start them fairly on the journey of life, 
and God knows how many have done well and nobly 
without even that; but Dr. Cameron saw plainly 
enough that the friendless little creature before him 
was not such an one as this, and her utter helpless- 
ness it was, and childish trust in him, that awoke 
his tenderest pity. Something he must do, but 
what ? This perplexing question he was stiU deba- 
ting in his mind^ when startled by the sudden and 
strange question, ^*Do you believe in fate, Dr. 
Cameron ? Are you a fatalist ?" 

"lafataKst! God forbid.'* 

"I am, and so was poor papa." The girl said 
this musingly, as if thinking aloud rather than speak- 
ing, and her eyes wandered away, far away, until 
they seemed lost in vacancy, " He always told' me 
that he would never outlive ruin or disgrace — ^that, 
when life became a burden, the sooner you got rid 
of it the better ; for that though fate might rob you 
of it, it could never force you to bear it against your 
will — ^your hand at least had power to keep, or lay it 
down, as you chose." 

Strange tenets ! doubly strange when uttered by 
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those pretty rosy lips and in that soft childish voice ! 
The doctor was inexpressibly shocked, but how could 
he attack the memory of a dead father ? He only 
therefore remarked, in his grave, half-mocking tone, 
" Then your idea of a fatalist is a moral coward, 
who rushes into eternity at the first storm that 
threatens his happiness or reputation ? " 

" I don*fc understand." 

" No, my child, nor do any of those who use the 
word so freely. They are compelled to recognise 
the existence of an all-pervading influence at work 
in their lives, that they can neither understand npr 
resist, but which overrules theit most cherished 
plans, upsets by one sweeping blow the nice combi- 
nations and calculations of years, and in their blind 
unbelief they call it fate ! I own the same power, 
but I caU ilr-God." 

" But I always think of fate as something cruel 
and terrible — a doom that pursues certain families 
from generation to generation, until the last is cut 
off; and I have often thought that such a fate pur- 
sues us. There was poor mamma, you know, who 
died when I was born, only just one year after her 
marriage, when she was sM so young and happy. 
Nurse says she suffered so much, and when she 
heard she had a little baby she smiled, and stretched 
out her arms to embrace me ; but death came be- 
tween us, and wouldn't even let her give me one 
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kiss. And then poor papa, who was so rich, and 
strong, and clever, was cut off so suddenly, and by- 
such a dreadful death; and aunt told me that if I 
didn't sell all my jewels his name would be dis- 
honoured, and so of course I did ; and now I am 
all alone, the last of the family on his side ; and 
when the winter comes, and the cold snow and frost, 
I shall die too, and they wiU bury me in the square 
brick grave with Aunt Deborah's father and mother. 
There is room, she says, for two more, and they'll 
keep it free from weeds, and plant fresh rosemary 
on it, not because I lie there, but because of Aunt 
Deborah^s parents ; and years hence her coffin will 
be brought there too, and then the grave wiU be 
quite full, and they will close it up for ever- Or 
perhaps, as aunt thinks me so wicked, she would 
not let me lie with her and her parents, but would 
give me a little grave all to myself; but they would 
not gather the weeds or plant rosemary over that, 
because I should lie there alone." 

Well might Miss Burns talk of horrible notions 
getting into the child's head. But how had they 
got there ? Were they indeed mere sickly fancies, 
or had her new life, its dulness, its restraints, begun 
to tell upon a mind, that never perhaps very strong, 
had hardly yet recovered from that first terrible 
shock ? One thing at least was now clear to the 
doctor, the expediency of removing her as soon as 
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possible from Dunweanie Farm; such unhealthy 
fantasies, if long indulged in, could only end in 
insanity or an early grave. Fearful of repelling in 
any way the confidence he had sought, he spoke 
gently and soothingly. " I fear," he said, " that my 
native air has a depressing influence upon your 
spirits ; if so, you must not remain here. I will 

speak to your aunt, and " He stopped short, 

astonished at the effect of his words. Winifred had 
seized his hand, and eager, breathless, was looking 
up at him with eyes full of a new glad light, while the 
rich colour flooded her face with almost dazzling 
brightness. " I knew you would help me," she ex- 
claimed excitedly ; " I knew you would. Why did 
you not say it at once ? And will you take me back 
to London with you — to-day — ^to-morrow ? " 

" But have you considered, my child, that London 
can never again be to you what it has been ? " 

"Why not?" 

The doctor was surprised to find how little she 
realised her altered position. " And yet, young as 
she is," he thought, " younger in mind and expe- 
rience than even in years, a life of hard duty lies 
before her, and alone she must face and endure it. 
Not the first, alas ! and not the last. The weakest 
have too often to bear the heaviest burdens ; how — ^is 
known only to the God who lays it on them." 

They had now reached a seat under the shadow 
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of a wide- spreading chestnut tree. He sat down, 
and stooping forward deep in thought, began abse'ntly 
tracing letters on the gravel with the stick that was 
as inseparable a part of himself as the old-fashioned 
silver watch which he continued to wear, because it 
had never played him false, though gold repeaters 
of every shape and size, the gifts of grateful patients, 
lay forgotten in his drawer. 

"Why not?'* repeated Winifred, with an impa- 
tient pouting of the lips. 

" Because your father was rich, and you are not, 
and the life of the rich cannot be the life of the poor ; 
each has its pleasures and its trials, but they are 
very different. You have known the ease and luxury 
of the one ; will you find it very hard to bear soipe 
of the privations of the other?" 

She did not answer, but she looked puzzled, and 
her countenance fell. He noticed the change, and 
strong in his own strength, and with that great pity 
throbbing at his heart, he thought how easy it would 
be for him to add the light burden of her young 
life to his, and carry it for her on his own broad 
shoulders ; but, weak or strong, each must go his 
own way, and live his own life, and God over all. 

" Have you never thought," he asked kindly, " of 
your future — of what you would wish it to be ? " 

" No, never." 

** For those situated as you are, there is but the 
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choice between dependence and independence, and 
many a young girl as delicately nurtured as yourself 
has tried the latter, and found in it peace and even 
happiness. I have many influential friends who will 
exert themselves on your behalf, if you will let me 
act for you. I will consult your interest in every 
way, as I should that of my own sister." 

She had caught the meaning of his words sooner 
even than he supposed ; for Miss Deborah had not 
faUed to set before her in no very bright colours the 
life from which her charity had saved her — ^the life 
of a governess. " And must I go out as a gover- 
ness?" she asked, as all the brightness and anima- 
tion faded out of her face. " Oh, Td rather stay 
with Aunt Deborah — ^indeed I would ! I'm so dread- 
fully afraid of girls. Papa once sent me to school, 
because the governess I had would insist upon 
making love to him, and wanted him to marry her, 
and he didnH like it ; but the girls teazed me so 
that I cried all day for a week, and papa fetched 
me home, and since then whenever I saw a school 
in the park I always crossed over so as not to 
meet it." 

" Would you be happier as companion ? " 
" But it's only old ladies who want young com- 
panions, and I don't like old ladies; they^re so 
tiresome with their long stories of bow different 
everything was when they were young; and they 
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have always pet dogs^ and read Walter Scott, and 
would expect me to get up at night when they're 
ill — and they always are ill at night — and to catch 
up the stitches they drop in their knitting : and I 
know nothing about knitting ; nurse tried to teach 
me, but I never could learn." 

" The portrait you have drawn of old ladies is 
hardly a fair one ; I know many who are as young 
as the youngest in everything but years, and who 
would be to you as a mother." 

'' Oh yes, I had an old aunt, papa's aunt, who 
lived with us two years before she died, and always 
ssdd she was a mother to me. I couldn't be a com- 
panion ; it would be worse even than living with 
Aunt Deborah/', 

" How then can I help you ? " asked the doctor, 
sorely perplexed. 

Not the least change of colour, not the lightest 
tremor of the voice or flutter of the little hand she 
laid upon his arm, betrayed either hesitation and 
confusion as she answered promptly, "I thought 
that perhaps as you have a large house, and are 
rich, and are so good and kind to all, as aunt says, 
you might take me to live with you. I am sure I 
should not be in your way ; for I could live with you 
just as I did with poor papa, and I was never in his 
way." She paused^ then added in a deeper, softer 
tone, or so at least it sounded to the doctor's ear. 
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" Had you not once a sister ? — ^a sister Lucy, who 
lived with you ? Aunt has often told me of her. 
I think she said she was just my age when she last 
saw her/* 

Was it an angel or a demon who whispered to 
you those words, bright-haired, ill-fated Winifred ? 
No matter ; they served your purpose, though uttered 
in all unconsciousness of their power. Once more 
the strange connection between the dead and the 
living w^ forced upon James Cameron's mind; 
once more the gentle sister, who never pleaded for 
herself, seemed to plead for the helpless girl he had 
sworn to himself to protect. And with this thought 
came another, sharp, sudden, rejected at first as 
preposterous, but gradually forming itself into a 
resolve as clear and unalterable as if he had been 
working it out in his mind for days. 

One way there was, and only one, of helping the 
poor child effectually, and strange to say it had 
never occurred to him, and never would have 
occurred to him but for her childish, inconsiderate 
words. Meanwhile Winifred, whose one aim was to 
get away from Scotland and back to London, listened 
in breathless suspense for the words that were to 
seal her fate, little thmking how irrevocably they 
would seal it. 

" I fear you are hardly aware. Miss Morgan, of 
the importance of the request you have made. There 
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is but one way in which I could take you to my 
home. Can you not guess that way ? '* 

No, the innocent inquiring eyes, upturned to his, 
were sufficient answer. 

" By making you its mistress, and my wife." 

She understood him now, for her eyelids drooped, 
a faint blush tinged her cheek, and she withdrew 
her hand from his arm, folding it over the other in 
her lap. 

" Had he frightened her ? Was she shocked or 
pained, or was she merely acting as all young ladies 
act on such occasions ? '^ Of all mundane affairs, 
affairs of the heart, as they are called, were those in 
which James Cameron had least experience, and he 
hardly knew what to make of her silence. Evidently 
his last proposition had met with as Uttle favour as 
the two that had preceded it. This thought was a 
wonderful relief to his mind. Still his position 
was a rather embarrassing one. 

" I fear I have startled you," he said at last. 

She answered his question by another — 

" Do you really wish to marry me ? '* 

" I wish to give you a right to my protection and 
my home. Do you fear entrusting to me your 
future ? " 

" Oh no, it isn't that — only 1 never thought — 

I never guessed you were in love with me." 

" In love.*' That was an altogether new light ; 

VOL. I. K 
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and the doctor felt almost gmUif o£ a personal slight 
to his poor htiie proUg^e^ whcriioveYer went on, after 
a moment's pause, without waitings for a reply — 

^^ I always thought that an offer, a real personal 
offer I mean — ^for of course papa had several offers 
for me when I was thought to be rich — would be 
such a different thing. It all seems so strange *^ 

^' And unnatural," added the. doctor coldly, almost 
sternly. "It was but an alternative I offered you, 
like the rest, and one which you very wisely reject. 
Let us drop the subjecti* On my return to London 
I will speak to an old friend of mine, and interest 
her in your behalf. She will, I am sure, beMend 
you, perhaps even receive you into her house. She 
has no child, and will, I know, for my sake look upon 
you as such ; till then- " 

" You will leave me with Aunt Deborah, and the 
cold winds will set in, and I shall die ; and just now 
I thought you would take me to London with you, 
and marry me, and be kind to me as poor papa 
was — and — and " 

Here she broke down altogether; and James 
Cameron, shocked, dismayed,awoke to the terrible fact 
that Miss Morgan was crying— yes, positively crying, 
the great tears first filling her eyes, then rolling in 
a bright shower down her cheeks, and finally trick- 
ling through the small whitefingers with which she 
covered her face. This was more than the doctor^ 
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with all his stoical philosophy, coald bear, and his ut- 
most doquencewas exerted to soothe and console hen 
How he effected this, he himself hardly knew; but of 
course he repeated his ofiSer> and this time with far 
more of tenderness ; for it is well said that pity is 
aMn to love, and will often borrow its semblance 
and adopt its very words and looks. By such words 
and looks • did he comfort Winifred, who, nestling 
' close up to his side, slipped into his the littte hand 
still wet with recent tears, and in a pretty childish 
way made him settle everything on the spot ; and 
he yielded, rather than run the risk of another out- 
break of grief. He was to return to town the follow- 
ing day, to make suitable arrangements : for. her 
reception, and prepare his old housekeeper for a 
new mistress ; and as soon as he could run away 
for a day or two, he would come back to claim her. 
This was the conclusion they had just come to, when 
Miss Deborah's shrill voice was heard calling alter- 
nately, " James ! Winifred ! " The latter started up 
in nervous agitation. " Oh, aunt is calling us ! and 
she will be so angry at our keeping break&st wait- 
ing. But it doesn't matter now. Oh, I am so 
happy — so happy ! I don't think I shall ever mind 
again, now that everything is settled. Everything? 
No ! they had fixed nothing about the wedduigftripv 
Where should it be ? How stupid of them to 
forget it." 

k2 
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Poor James Cameron ! This suggestion was a 
cruel blow to him. He had simply proposed to him- 
self marrying her quietly in the little Scotch kirk, 
so as to give her a right in the eyes of the world to 
his protection and home, and then taking her at once 

to London, and installing her at No. Bussell 

Square, under the careful guardianship of Grace 
Ingles. And now she talked of a trip, confidently 
and boldly, as though only claiming a right. Well, ' 
well, the little orphan must shed no more tears ; and 
after all, it was no such unprecedented demand. 
Young ladies did as a rule have honey-moons and 
wedding trips, he believed; only, he never dreamt of 
being himself mixed up in such things. What did 
she say to a week at Brighton ? — a fine bracing air, 
very good for the spirits ; or a tour in Scotland or 
Wales ? or a trip to the wild coast of Cornwall ? 
or '' 

But she interrupted him unceremoniously, and 
decided at once and definitely for Paris. 

Here was another blow to the doctor's feelings 
and prejudices. Of all places in the world Paris 
was the one least likely to suit him» Into its gaieties 
his stem religious principles forbade his entering ; 
and what is Paris without ? As she seemed bent 
upon the Continent, he proposed their visiting the 
interesting old towns of Belgium, the Italian ruins, 
Venice and the Tyrol, or Norway and Sweden. But 
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she pouted, shook her head, declared she hated old 
towns and ruins and mountains, and should die of 
the cold in Norway ; and wound up by lifting to his 
the wistful eyes he could never resist, and pleading 
hard for Paris. And so at last it was settled. 

On entering the parlour, they found tea and Miss 
Deborah awaiting them. At any other time Wini- 
fred would have received a sharp reproof for her 
unpunctuality ; but the wise aunt, hoping the doctor 
had made good use of his time in lecturing the young 
lady upon the duties she owed to God and her bene- 
factress, checked for once the angry taunt, and 
turned her eyes inquiringly from one to the other 
to guess if possible how matters stood. Upon this 
point she was not long left in doubt, for Winifred, 
after returning her stiff good morning, burst out 
with childish impetuosity, " Oh, aunt ! what do you 
think! Isn't it nice? Dr. Cameron is going to 
take me away from here— first to Paris and then to 
London to live with him." 

" Live with him ! For shame, Winifred ! What 
new nonsense is this ? " 

The doctor here felt himself called upon to ex- 
plain, which he did as briefly as possible ; and Miss 
Deborah sat staring blankly at him, wondering what 
the world was coming to when a man like James 
Cameron could talk such rubbish. Had she just 
heard that the angel Gabriel, seeking a wife among 
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the daughters .of the earth, had fixed his choice on 
Winifred Morgan, she could hardly have been more 
utterly confounded. But to betray either surprise 
or curiosity was a feminine weakness of which her 
strong mind was incapable ; she therefore presided 
at the breakfast-table in dignified silence, after 
haying effectually put a stop to all attempt at con- 
versation on the part of Winifred, who seemed 
inclined to be communicative, by telling her that 
it was highly improper in any young person to 
usurp the conversation, and bring herself and her 
concerns forward when in the company of her 
elders. 

Winifred at once shrank back into herself, and as 
soon as breakfast was over slipped quietly out of the 
room. 

No sooner had the door closed upon iher, than 
Miss Deborah rose, and striding up to the doctor, 
laid her two hands firmly down upon his shoulders, 
and looked him searchinglyin the face — 

^* James Cameron, what folly, what xnadness, is 
this P What have you been about ? " 

" My dear Mend, you know as well as I do. I 
proposed to- your niece, and was accepted." 

"A pretty morning's work I must say, and one 
that does you infinite credit." 

" I htope so." 

^^> Hope so, indeed ! Til tell you what it is, 
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James, yoa've^ committed as deliberate an act of 
folly as ever sent a lunatic to Bedlam. What in 
the name of fortune could have made you take so 
sudden and fatal a step P : If even you were in love 
with the child I'd say nothmg--«8 weU reason with 
a mad dog as with a love-sick fool ; but you're no 
more in love with her than I am." 

"My dear Miss Deborah," answered the doctor 
very gravely, " were I to explain to you my motives 
for acting as I have done, you would not understand 
them, any more than you would believe me were I 
to tell you that the hardy, rude country life, that to 
you seems elysium, would soon kill the poor little 
town-bred niece." 

" Ah ! I see, and to save her from an early grave 
you many her. and sacrifice to her your life ? And 
in return you'll get neither love nor gratitude ; for 
of the one she's incapable, and you could never 
teach her even the meaning of the other, because 
she hasn't the heart to understand it. Not the 
heart ! do you hear me, James Cameron ? The dog 
that fawns at your feet, and licks the hand that feeds 
him, has more heart and feeling in one loving 
glance than the soft, pretty, tender creature you 
have chosen for your wife. Aye, you may knit 
your brows. Tutj man ! whafs your frown but mere 
child's play compared with that of your father, and 
I braved that and his fierce words and looks for 
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your sake, and told him I would never again enter 
the doors from which his own son had been turned 
out — ^and I never did. Yet he bore me no ill will, 
poor fellow, but often sent Lucy to me ; and a year 
before his death, when I was very ill, he came him- 
self, and 80 we made it up, and shook hands — ^it was 
the last time I saw him.'' 

At the first' words recalling past scenes of bitter 
strife and variance the doctor winced, and a dark 
flush overspread his face. But good, blundering 
Miss Deborah, accustomed to set her foot firmly 
down upon hard bare facts, could not tread lightly 
over the hallowed ground of memory — ^the burial- 
place of the heart. If she noticed any change of 
countenance, she ascribed it to annoyance at what 
she had said of Winifred, and, relying on the purity 
of her motives to gain a hearing, she proceeded with 
ruthless disregard of his feelings. 

" You flatter yourself, perhaps, that she's a young 
untutored thing, who could be moulded to anything 
by a little careful management ; but I tell you she 
will never be softened into anything better^ though 
you may harden her into something worse. Hers 
is a very strange character, and one with which you 
will never have any real sympathy. Thank God, 
you may yet be warned in time. For her or her 
feelings you need have no fear : any home in London 
would suit her as well, or even better than yours. 
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and I will find the means ; for it shall never be said 
of Deborah Bums that she refused help to her own 
kith and kin. The Lord knows I would do much 
to see the child comfortably settled, but I cannot 
and will not allow you to sacrifice to her your useful, 
honourable life." 

" A life once dishonoured ceases to be honour- 
able.*' The doctor's face had been gradually har- 
dening into the set look of fixed determination, that 
all who knew anything of the Cameron family would 
recognise as a distinctive characteristic of theirs. 
Miss Deborah had too often seen it in the father 
not to know its import, and that the son's resolu- 
tion was unalterable even before he added in a cold 
dry tone, — 

*^ In all manly sincerity I proposed to your niece 
and was accepted ; my life therefore belongs to her, 
and with it any sacrifice my solemn promise to love 
and cherish her may entail ; and were I to betray 
the confidence of a young unprotected girl, wound- 
ing her in the finer instincts of her womanhood, and 
forsaking her through a cowardly fear for my own 
domestic peace and happiness, life for me would be 
over: a man's best life is his honour, for that 
belongs to others and survives him, while his 
happiness, being a mere personal matter, dies with 
him." 

" Well, I have had my say, that's a comfort at 
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least. God grant you may never have cause to 
repent of your decision." 

" Amen. I accept the responsibiUty ; and if I 
have any fear, it is for her, not myself. Could I 
but have found some other way of helping her effec- 
tually, I should not have asked her to link her 
bright young life to mine ; but, as you say, hers is a 
strange nature. Poor child, I hope she may never 
regret the trust she has reposed in me. God is my 
■witness, I will do my utmost to make her happy, 
and will deal gently and tenderly by her, and bear 
with her throughout, whatever her shortcomings 
may be, in memory of the past and the irreparable 
injury the innocent and helpless once suffered at 
my hands." 

The last words, spoken in an undertone rather 
to himself than his auditor, puzzled the good Scotch 
lady not a little ; but, after a moment^s thoughtful 
pause, he added in a Ughter tone and with a soften- 
ing look, " This Uien being settled, there remains 
for me but to commend my child-wife to your kind 
care till I return to claim her. You will watch over 
her, will you not ? and for my sake bear with her 
thoughtless, inconsiderate ways, remembering that 
she is already the dearest part of myself, and that 
whatever affects her, affects my manhood and my 
honour.*' 
-- Miss Deborah, half touched, but wholly uncOn- 
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vinoed, gave the desired promise, only adding as a 
parting hit the good old proverb, that assures us 
that as we make our bed so we shall lie on it. 
Then, the doctor having ridden oflf to a neighbouring 
town where he had business to transact, she sum- 
moned Wini&ed to her presence, and, mindful of the 
promise she had made to beMend James Cameron's 
child-wife, she first treated her to a long and most 
emphatic lecture upon the duty she now owed to 
society and her future husband as a responsible 
being, and by way of exemplifying that duty carried 
her off to the kitchen, there to watch the interesting 
and instructive process of apple-jelly making. And 
Winifred, though pointing and half inclined to cry, 
submitted, as she always did, to her aunt's stronger 
will, and looked, and tried to understand, and felt 
thoroughly miserable. Never had a day appeared 
to her so interminably long; never did love-lorn 
maiden await the return of truant knight with more 
ardent impatience than did she that of the lover in 
whom centred her every hope of escape. At last 
towards evening she caught the distant clatter of his 
horse's hoofs, and, regardless of cold and gathering 
mists, ran out to the gate to welcome him, and place 
herself under his protection. 

He said little, but he was both touched and 
pleased at this first proof of awakening tenderness, 
and dismountiDg at once he held the reins in one 
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hand and gave her the other, and so they returned 
to the house. The doctor then led his horse to the 
stables, after asking Winifred, as he was cold and 
stiflf with his long ride, to take a turn with him ; 
''only she must first go and fetch her shawl and 
bonnet." 

She assented eagerly, flying up and down stairs 
and joining him, all flushed and breathless, before 
he had*even reached the stable-door. 

"Oh! never mind the horse,'* she exclaimed; 

« 

" Tims will look after him. I'm so afraid of aunt 
calling me. Oh! I'm so glad youVe come; you 
can't think how tired I am of apple jelly ! " 

"Apple jelly!" echoed the doctor, absently; 
apple jelly ! " 

Yes; aunt says that, as I'm so soon to be 
married, I should know something of house-keeping ; 
and so, while I stay here, she will teach me all my 
duties, and how to look after my house, and to-day 
she showed me how to make apple jelly ; hut the 
kitchen was so hot, and smelt so of apples, that I 
felt quite faint, and I scalded my fingers and burnt 
the apples, and I'm sure I could never make it all 
by myself, it seems so dreadfully difGlcult. Do you 
care for apple jelly ? " 

The question was accompanied by an appealing 
look, that said plainly enough, "Please to say 
no!" 
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" Apple jelly ! Did you say apple jelly, my dear ? 
I never eat such things." 

The doctor had heard but little of what she said, 
and, answering at random, was relieved to find, by her 
brightening look, that he had hit on the right thing. 

" Oh ! I am so glad ; but, then^ there are many 
other things aunt says I must learn before I am fit 
to be your wife, — how to cook a mutton-chop, and 
sew on shirt buttons, and cast up accounts; and 
that, in case of your being ill, I should be competent 
to nurse you myself, and make gruel and arrowroot, 
and poultices, and baby socks." 

" Baby socks ! And in what way does Miss 
Deborah think that they would conduce to my 
recovery ? " 

" Oh, no ! I don't think they had anything to do 
with you; only aunt says I should know how to make 
them. She kept her father supplied with socks of 
her own making to the day of his death — so she told 
me. Oh dear ! I wish I was already married ; it will 
all seem so hard and difiicult." And she wound up 
with so despairing a sigh that the doctor's sympathy 
was enlisted, and he hastened to reassure her, pro- 
mising her perfect freedom from all household cares, 
as he had an old and valued servant who had man- 
aged his house for years. 

" Are you satisfied now, little one ? '' he added, 
pausing a moment in his rapid walk to smile down 
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upon her, and look into her face with searching 
tenderness, '*or is there anything else that wants 
setting to rights before I leave ? " 

" Oh, no ! She assured him there was nothing 
else, if only he would say all this to Aunt Deborah ; 
and her mind being quite at rest upon that point, 
she fluttered off to another subject, her companion 
listening or not, as he pleased. 

Perhaps, if James Cameron had had more ex- 
perience of women, he might have weighed all that 
light talk in the balance and found it wanting — ^want- 
ing in the one essential Miss Deborah had denied to 
her altogether — ^heart. Ai3 it was, he listened to her 
in silence^ half puzzled, half amused* Confident in 
his own power to think and act for himself and others, 
he certainly expected nothing from the weak hand 
of a woman. His it was to give, hers to receive; 
and all he asked in return was her confidence, a 
confidence as fuU and entire as one heart can give 
another ; and this he besought of her in all earnest- 
ness and humiliiy as they walked together under the 
great trees of the avenue, the dead leaves falling 
thickly around them on that grey autumn evening. 

He spoke solemnly, and with a certain ring of 
sadness in his voice. " Would to God I could have 
committed you into the hands of one whose life was 
less shadowed than mine, and who would be equally 
ready to cherish and protect you;, but l true .dkuui* 
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terested love is rare, and you might have dragged 
through a weary, desolate life without finding it. In 
what I have done I have acted for the best. God 
grant the future may not prove me mistaken ! The 
world would, no doubt, call ours a strangely ass(»:ted 
marriage, and augur ill for our domestic happiness. 
For myself I have no fear ; but for you, — so young, 
so inexperienced,— have you sufficiently reflected 
upon the importance of the step you are about to 
take ? Have you no doubts, no hesitation ? for 
there is yet time to retract. Your aunt said some- 
thing of another home in London suiting you better 
than mine* It may be so. Tell me, do you think 
you would be happx'r among young people of your 
own age ? I could find you such a home, and for 
the means you would be dependent upon no one; 
having once claimed you, I could never give you up. 
You would be to me as a sister — my> little sister 
instead of my little wife." 

But :she clung to him, pale and terrified. '^ Oh ! 
Tm sure aunt has been speaking against me^ and so 
you won't marry me; and I'm so afraid of strangers, 
and hate young people ; and I don'i want anything 
changed. "What do you fear ? " 

^' That .the time may come when you will doubt 
and misunder8tand3aie;whe(ni you -will cease to open 
your heart to me as freely as you do now; and yet 
every dayshonld hut strengthen- our mutual Mth, 
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for there is but one thing that can insure the peace 
and happiness of married life, and tiiat binds to- 
gether in the closest bonds characters the most dis- 
similar, — ^perfect confidence ! Whilst this exists 
between us we are safe ; but if once fear or mistrust 
divide us, even by a thought, we are lost to each 
other for ever. If at times you see me grave and 
abstracted, remember how anxious a profession mine 
is ; but whatever I may appear to others, to you, my 
wife, my heart will never be closed. Let me share 
your every pleasure, your every pain, however trifling. 
Let nothing wean your heart from mine, or come 
between you and your husband — ^your best friend, 
your safest guide and protector. Only trust me, 
Winifred, — trust me through all ! Bear with my 
natural roughness, even hardness of character, 

• 

which your little hand alone could have power to 
soften and humanize, and my love, such love as in 
my hard, solitary life I never even dreamt of, will 
repay you. Day by day you will grow nearer and 
dearer to me. All that I have — all that the world 
gives as the reward of my labours shall be yours. 
Ask of me what you will, freely, unreservedly; 
exact of me any sacrifice that can in any way con- 
duce to your happiness. Only let me make you 
happy ; let me feel that you look upon me as your 
friend — ^that you trust me." 

So did James Cameron plead with hid ''child- 
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wife," not for her love, but only for her faith in his. 
And she answered by soft monosyllables, and, hold- 
ing his hand, played with it abstractedly, turning 
her smaU white fingers about his, and wondering 
vaguely what it all meant, and why he spoke so very 
gravely and looked so dull. It made her almost as 
miserable as one of Aunt Deborah's lectures. This 
was their last long talk together. On returning to 
the house, they found supper ready, and afterwards 
the two old friends had a cosy chat over past times, 
which lasted as chats over past times always do last. 
Meanwhile Winifred, wearying of a conversation in 
which she had no personal interest, sUpped off 
quietly to bed. The doctor, therefore, did not see 
her again until next morning at breakfast, when she 
looked very cold and sleepy, and, having drunk down 
a cup of tea, crept shivering to the fire, intent only 
on getting warm. As he was to start by the 9.30 
express, and he had a walk of three miles before 
him^ he rose from the breakfast-table as soon as that 
very profuse meal was over. Miss Deborah pro- 
posed accompanying him to the end of the lane, 
from whence there was a short cut over the fields ; 
but Winifred said nothing, though her aunt treated 
her to many suggestive looks and hints. At last, 
the doctor having left the room to fetch his railway 
plaid, she turned sharply round upon the uncon- 
scious offender. 

VOL. 1. 
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" Winifred^ throw that shawl over your shoulders 
and accompany James Cameron to the end of the lane/' 

'* Yes, aunt." She obeyed this order as she would 
have done any other her aunt might have issued; 
and the doctor, on his return, found her wrapped 
in a thick shawl ready to accompany him. He 
smiled, well pleased, stroked her bright hair, and 
called her a good child. 

The end of the lane was soon reached, — ^too soon 
for the doctor, who liked to haye the young girl at 
his side, and began to feel something almost like 
pain at parting from her. 

" And you will be sure, quite sure, to return and 
marry me before the winter sets in ? " she asked, as 
they lingered a moment at the stile. " You won't 
forget your promise when you get back to London, 
wiU you ? " 

" I already look upon myself as a married man. I 
only wish I could have carried you off with me." 

" I wish you could ; but it will be all quite dif- 
ferent now that I am engaged. The time will soon 
pass ; but come as soon as you can." 

''And you won't fret, and indulge in foolish 
fancies?'^ 

She gave the required promise, then bade him 
quietly good-by, holding out her hand and offering 
her lips for the expected kiss ; and for the first time 
James Cameron stooped and kissed her. As he did 
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SO a feeling, an emotion hitherto nnknownj thrilled 
through his whole being. That kiss, like the for- 
bidden fruit of Paradise, had opened his eyes. He 
now noticed, for the first time, that the little £eice 
uplifted to his was beautiful, with a strange, weird 
kind of beauty ; that the hair, over which the morn- 
ing sunlight rippled, was bright and abundant ; the 
eyes large and liquid ; the lips full, soft, and yielding 
to every impression, as a woman's lips should be. 
Hitherto he had merely looked upon her as a poor 
forsaken child, to be cherished and protected; he 
now saw her in a new light altogether — as the 
woman and the wife, and realised, by a sudden over* 
whelming instinct, how inexpressibly dear she might 
be to him beyond all he had ever thought or dreamt. 
" God bless you, my darling \" he said, in a broken 
voice ; and not trusting himself to another word or 
look, he turned &om the stile and went on his lonely 
way. 

When Dr. Cameron returned home from his holi- 
day trip sooner than Grace Ingles had expected, 
she found him looking even more worn and jaded 
than when he had stai'ted. It was not until the 
third evening after his return, when she came to 
bid him good-night, which she did as regularly as 
she said her prayers, that he told her of his ap- 
proaching marriage. Her first thought was that he 

2 
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had gone suddenly mad, and it was long before the 
fact, as k fact, could be forced upon her. That the 
master who, from his youth up, had resisted the 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
could so far fall from his high estate as to marry, 
had never entered into her category of possibilities ; 
the blow, therefore, was as great as it was unex- 
pected. But she w{^s far too sensible a woman, and 
too deeply attached to her master, to make a scene, 
or express all she felt ; she listened, therefore, in 
grim silence to his brief explanation. Only, when 
he told her he was marrying a friendless orphan 
girl through pity, she observed, drily, that for 
her part she would rather he had said for love, 
as it would be much the most natural of fthe two. 
" And when was the lady to be expected in Bussell 
Square?'' 

As soon as he could get away for a fortnight, he 
would go to Scotland to fetch her. Of the Paris 
trip he said nothing, being half ashamed of his own 
weakness in having yielded to such a request. 
"But of course, Grace," he added hurriedly, and 
somewhat anxiously, " your position will in no way 
be altered; you will conduct my house as hereto- 
fore. Miss Morgan is but a child — a young, inex- 
perienced thing— who will in no way interfere with 
you; indeed I shall need your services doubly, as 
there will be two to care for instead of one." 
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"And her name — ^her christian name, I mean? 
When I mention her in my prayers, I would wish it 
to be by name." 

" Thank you, Grace. Her name's Winifred, — a 
pretty name, isn't it ? and she's pretty too, and as 
gentle as she's pretty. It will be pleasant for you 
to have a young thing about the house, some one to 
love and care for, won't it, Grace ? " 

" That's as time proves, Master James ; but she'll 
be your wife and my mistress, and as such I'll serve 
her faithfully, if the Lord allow." 

The doctor breathed a deep sigh of relief. Like 
most men, he shrank from anything like a scene ; 
and the truth is, he had rather dreaded one on the 
present occasion. She might have reproached him, 
wept, gone into hysterics, or even given him notice 
to quit, — a catastrophe too terrible to contemplate. 
But she had done no such thing, and he was really 
grateful to her for her forbearance, and the philo- 
sophic calm with which she had heard his extraor- 
dinary announcement. 

Calmly, too, she bade him good-night, and went 
about her nightly duty of locking up and seeing to 
the due extinguishing of fire and light. It was not 
until safely locked in her own room that she gave 
way to her feelings, gravely shaking her head, and 
muttering the while, *' Charity, indeed ! Well, I've 
heard of people doing many strange things for 
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charity, — taking to queer bonnets and long black 
veils, building schools for maid-servants to learn 
French, dancing, and piano, and so on ; but I never 
yet heard of anyone manying out of charily. Nor 
would the master have done it either^ if the child 
hadn't been a pretty, tender creature, as he says. 
Ah well! young and pretty and tender is better than 
old and ugly, and his life's lonesome enough; and 
if she's as good as she's pretty, she'll lie near his 
heart and warm it a bit, and cheer him up with her 
winsome ways. The Lord be praised ! she comes 
fra the auld country ; so she's of the right sort, and 
that's a comfort ! '^ That night Grace Ingles joined 
to her master's name that of Winifred. 



^ 




CHAPTER XI, 



** To tliiiik of poor deax Mr. Lamb being taken 
iU so inopportunely, when they so relied upon him 
to make an effect and get money out of the congre- 
gation-^and such a fashionable congregation ! and 
when everyone expected him, and he'd written his 
sermon. So very provoking ! " 

" Most unfortunate, indeed, and a cruel disappoint- 
ment to me. I had so looked forward to sitting under 
him in a fashionable West End church ; and as I 
shall, of course, come down handsomely in Uie 
morning in my own church, sixpence would do in 
the evening ; for "they have bags, not plates, at St. 
Mark's — a plan I highly approve of, and would have 
universally adopted. Those plates actually force 
the money out of your pockets. How could I, for 
instance, give less than a gold piece, when I sit just 
under the {^ulpit, and when Mrs. Smith, who's in 
the same ^ew, makes a point of putting her gold 
sovereign teady on the desk before her, with her 
salts and lace pocket-handkerchief, so Hiat everyone 
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may see it during the service; and her husband's 
business not half what Snookes' is — and he owing 
us ever so much, which we shall never get ; for, as 
Snookes says, we only see the coloiur of their money 
in church ; and this is what they call charity and 
religion, I suppose/' 

It was Mrs. Snookes who spoke — ^Mrs. Snookes, 
one of the portliest and wealthiest of Mr. Cheer- 
man's flock ; and it was Mrs. Lovell, who was only 
a degree less wealthy aixd portly, who answered, 
" Mr. Lamb declares he caught his cold at the 
Workhouse, where he went to see an old woman 
who was dying. Likely enough — he's not accus- 
tomed to such things ; most imprudent of him to 
risk his precious health ; anybody would have done 
as well for the Workhouse, but it's quite another 
thing to disappoint a fashionable congregation. He 
knows so well the respect due to them, and has 
such a pleasant, gentlemanly way of putting things, 
that he always sends you home comfortable and 
well satisfied in your mind. And that's the right 
kind of preaching, I^m sure. Sunday's a day of 
rest — the Bible says so ; and you go to church out 
of respect to your clergyman, and because it's quite 
the proper thing to do ; and no minister has the 
right to frighten you out of your wits by telling you 
you're a miserable sinner, in danger of hell fire.*' 

'* Certainly not ; and Mr. Lamb's far too much of 
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a gentleman to make use of any such coarse ex- 
pressions to a respectable congregation. What a 
pity it is that he can't preach to-morrow, and no 
time now to get a proper substitute.'* 

" A proper substitute ! you may well say that. 
But who do you think has been asked to preach ; 
you will never guess.'* 

No, Mrs. Snookes could not guess, though she 
tried very hai'd ; and at last her visitor had compas- 
sion on her — " Mr. Thornton." 

" Impossible ! It would be a downright insult to 
such a fashionable congregation — at the West End, 
too ! and all going with the hope of hearing Mr. 
Lamb. It is really cruel to the poor young man. 
He won't even have time to write a sermon for the 
occasion ; i^nd if he broke down in addressing a 
parcel of school-children and teachers, what will 
he do now ? I really think you must have been 
misinformed. But, of course, I shall not go; it 
would be hardly worth while to have the horses out, 
only to hear poor Mr. Thornton. But let us still 
hope it was a false rumour." 

No, Mrs. Snookes, it is no false rumour ; so keep 
your horses in the stable, and your sixpence in your 
pocket, for it is irrevocably recorded in the book of 
fate that Cyril Thornton preaches to-morrow at 
St. Mark's, in behalf of the poor destitute of the 
backslums and alleys of London. Only at the 
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eleventh hour — at 6.30 p.m. on Saturday — did he 
receive due notice of what was expected of him, and, 
strange to say, he consented at once, without hesi- 
tation or fear. There was no time, it is true, to 
write a sermon ; but as it was of all subjects the 
one upon which he had felt and pondered most 
deeply, and upon which he could best speak from ex- 
perience, he had soon collected, in the form of notes, 
the chief points upon which he wished to speak, 
and as he laid them aside with a silent prayer, he 
felt neither exultation nor dismay at the thought of 
the honour that awaited him — the honour of acting 
as substitute to the first curate, and preaching the 
evening sermon to the fashionables of the West 
End ! Perhaps just then he was less alive than 
usual to outward impressions ; for having now his 
curate's holiday, he was to start early on Monday 
morning for Manor Farm. In the old day-dreams 
he had laid out the month's holiday very differently 
— ^Eome and ruins; Switzerland and ravines; the 
North Pole, with bears for companions and tallow- 
candles for food ; these, and many other romantic 
tours had he planned for the future; but hard work, 
poor pay, and constant mortifications had blotted out 
all such airy visions, to give place to others of a 
far more sober character, His one day-dream now 
was to get home ; never was friendless schoolboy 
more home-sick. To see once more the dear 
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old beautiful place, to inhale the fresh country 
breezes, so doubly precious after the hot, stifling, 
fetid air of the city — to hear father's " God bless 
you, my boy *' — ^to feel old Hal's hearty shake of 
the hand, and be petted and spoilt by mother and 
Birdie. "Poor Birdie ! she would be sorry to hear 
of the downfall of all his bright hop^s, for he 
would tell her all — ^not his privations and hard 
work, and the systematic ill-usage and barefaced 
cheating he underwent from his landlady — ^no, not 
that, only his own folly in ever dreaming of fame 
and fortune ; but she would be comforted when she 
heard of the success of his labours among the 
poor and the godless, and she would soon learn to 
view his mission as he now did himself, not as 
the stepping-stone to fame, but rather as the ladder 
that God himself has erected between heaven and 
earth. And would it not be better, far better, the 
day's work over, to stand thus surrounded by 
those whom his hand had helped up the steep 
ascent than to reach alone the highest pinnacle 
to which fame could lead him ? " Thus humbly 
and hopefully would he speak of the future, and 
she would say, as he could from his heart, that it 
was well with him. 

In such a frame of mind it was that Cyril went 
to preach the much talked-of sermon at St. Mark's. 

Are there not certain times in the lives of all 
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when everything goes wrong with us— when chance 
crowds upon chance, ill-luck upon ill-luck, until 
" the burden laid upon us seems greater than we 
can bear " ? At such times it is that the cowardly 
have recourse to suicide. But, on the other hand, 
are there not also times when, with but little effort, 
or even consciousness, on our part, all seems 
to favour us ? Obstacles we deemed insurmount- 
able disappear as if by magic, or are suddenly 
recognised as helps rather tlian hindrances; that 
for which we have long striven with all the force 
of mind and will, apparently in vain, falls into our 
lap, to our own exceeding wonder when we have 
perchance ceased to strive, or even, it may be, to 
desire it. 

Such a time had now come for Cyril, though he 
knew it not. But half-an-hour before he had knelt 
at the death-bed of one who, after a long and 
chequered life of prosperity and adversity, ups and 
downs, joys and sorrows, love and hate, and what- 
ever else makes up the sum of human things, could 
calmly, and without bitterness, in the last solemn 
retrospect, pronounce all that the restless human 
heart holds for precious, and prizes most, to be 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and with his latest 
breath thank God, not for the blessings, the ease, 
the success, that had too often proved but snares 
to weaken and enervate him, but for the trials, the 
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hardships that, making him strong to bear, to battle 
with, and to conquer, had made of life a stem but 
noble reality, of death a great and certain hope. 
And so, with steadfast, upturned eyes and smiling 
lips, alone, the last of his race, the old man died, 
his head pillowed upon the breast of the young 
and faithful minister, who had been to him as a 
ministering angel in his last days of pain and 
weakness. 

Very reverently had Cyril closed the glazSing eyes 
and folded the aged hands to their long and wel- 
come rest, and gone his way with a calm and 
chastened sadness at his heart — a holy quiet, as 
though the shadowing wing of the Everlasting were 
closing him about, and shutting out from him, for 
a while at least, the world, with all its jarring pas- 
sions; and so, dead to all earthly emotions, but with 
his whole soul thrilling to the more subtle and 
poetic elements of religion, he passed from the 
hush of the Sabbath-eve without, to the solemn 
hush of the church within, and the shadow of the 
yawning grave entered with him, and along it he 
passed — to fame ; the passing bell, for the one life 
now for ever closed, being as the trumpet-note of 
that other life that could only now be said to begin. 

Everything, that evening, seemed to favour the 
young preacher's inspiration. St. Mark's itself, a 
really fine building, simple in architecture, and 
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imposing in its form of worship, was the happy 
medium between whitewashed popery and dissent 
— ^not so high as to become ludicrous, nor so low 
as to disgust. The service, always impressive, was 
rendered doubly so by the rich voices of the choir 
answering to tbe full deep tones of the organ. 

Cyril, whose ear, painfully attuned to harmony, 
had so long been outraged by the nasal rendering 
of Tate and Brady, set to the most primitive tunes, 
listened, wrapt and entranced, to the grand Gregorian 
Chant, and felt as if under some holy and myste- 
rious spell as he mounted the pulpit stairs, knelt 
one moment in prayer, then, rising, cast a quiet, 
dreamy look around. 

How often are failure and success divided but by 
a hair's breadth. Far removed as he was from 
earth, had his eye just then lighted upon the "body," 
or even a single member of the body, the sight 
would have been fatal to his inspirations. Fortu- 
nately, however, his eye lighted only on strange 
forms and faces, and as with a slight flutter all 
settled down into an attitude of hushed attention, 
he opened the Book, and gave out the text, "The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor." 
Then he closed the Book, and the eyes of all being 
I fastened upon him, he began to say unto them, 

" This day is this gospel fulfilled in your ears." 
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It was well, perhaps, that never having been 
called upon to attack the pockets of his hearers, he 
had not, as it were, learned the trick of the trade. 
Charity, ** that most excellent gift, the very bond of 
peace and of all righteousness," was still to him 
rather the emblem of universal love and good-will 
than mere almsgiving ; and so he preached. Hard 
facts, harder statistics, he avoided altogether, and, 
while pleading with passionate eloquence for the 
poor, the ignorant, and the lost, he failed to re- 
member how much of the money he might wring from 
those he addressed would go to guardians, commit- 
tees, public dinneirs, printed reports, advertisements, 
&c. ; and the congregation, listening to the burning 
words that poured forth like the impetuous rush 
of some mighty torrent long pent up, forgot it too. 
Not only as the preacher did he plead with them, 
but as man to man, brother to brother, soul to soul. 
Vividly he depicted the misery that beset him at 
every turn ; with thriUing force he described that 
death-bed scene so lately witnessed, prophesying to 
each the same solemn retrospect, the same account 
to be rendered by time to eternity. Not for one 
institution alone did he implore their aid, but for 
the whole suffering world, groaning and travailing 
in pain together until now, appealing to them by 
every sacred tie, every human aflfection-to the 
strong on behalf of the weak, to the mother for the 
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child, to the holy for the tempted and the fallen. 
Not one among them hut had something to give. 
To-day was theirs ; whose might he to-morrow ? 
Theirs was still the power to give ; oh ! that God 
would also grant them the will. He Himself 
awaited their decision, and who could say what 
mighty consequences might not hang upon it? 
Even now might the finger of Divine Justice, ready 
to record over the threshold of many a prosperous 
home the doom of thousands of our merchant 
princes — ^bankruptcy, paralysis, sudden death, self- 
murder, — ^be arrested by one act of mercy, one tear 
of sympathy. Then from history, as from daily 
experience, he proved how terrible a curse was the 
love of money— undermining the strength, sapping 
the very life of nations, by enervating and degrading 
them. " And is it not this curse,'* he exclaimed, 
'* that brands the brow of the Jew, making him a 
byword among the nations ? Could it work more 
fatally, when one of the nation himself told me 
that what prevented him, as well as many of his 
brethren, from being converted was the fear of 
losing that success in all monetary affairs that 
proverbially attends his race — their sole inheri- 
tance, their fatal birthday, their glory and their 
shame ! " 

In conclusion he appealed to them in the name 
of Him, the betrayed Lord and Master, who, how« 
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ever denied as the God, is at least allowed by His 
bitterest enemies to have lived, and loved, and 
suffered as the Man^ and whose testimony of 
Himself was the prophecy of the text, in wh^ch He 
is set forth as the Preacher, the Healer, the Saviour. 

So ended the sermon. 

Not once had the preacher referred to his notes : 
he needed them not. He spoke from his heart, 
from the depth of his conviction, from the actual 
experience of daily life. Thoroughly in earnest 
himself, he carried his hearers along with him ; and« 
accustomed as were the congregation of St. Mark's 
to a hard, dogmatic style of preaching, they now 
listened with almost breathless interest to a burst 
of eloquence as original and untutored as it was 
powerful and effective. His voice, his manner, 
his rapid, almost vehement utterance, softening 
into appealing tenderness as he sought to rouse 
the gentler emotions of the heart, held his hearers 
entranced and spell-bound. When at last he 
paused, all drew a long breath ; and, lo ! before 
him lay the scene his fancy had so often 
imaged forth — the realization of his proudest 
dreams. By the mere force of his eloquence he 
had triumphed over every hostile influence. The 
infidel forgot to scoff, the sceptic to sneer, the pre- 
sumptuous to cavil. A stranger and unknown, his 
first words had arrested the attention of every man,. 
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woman, and child in the crowded building. A spirit 
mightier even than that of infidelity and the law df 
reason had breathed over the dry bones, and behold 
they moved, they quickened, for a while at least,, 
into life and thought and sympathy. His triumph 
was complete ; he had bowed the heart of that vast 
assembly as the heart of one man. 

But a stranger and unknown, as we have said, 
there was no one to congratulate him, or to tell 
him that he was famous. 

As he passed hastily through the churchyard, 
closely buttoned up to the chin in his greatcoat 
— for to his fevered blood the night air struck chill 
and unfriendly-he saw, without, however, remark- 
ing them, groups of eager talkers clustering here 
and there. As all made way for him, heads were 
involuntarily uncovered, and bright eyes-brighter 
ibr their recent tears — ^followed his muffled form 
with reverential interest. But of all this he 
guessed nothing; nor how many a tender sigh 
was wafted towards the unknown region hallowed 
by his presence ; nor how his face, beautiful and 
inspired, haunted, that night, the sleepless pillow 
of many a West End belle, who for his sake vowed 
a weekly pilgrimage to the far East, in spite of 
heat, distance, sneering husbands, and fuming 
papas ; nor how many a sentimental letter and 
j)assion-breathing verse, blending into one the 
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tenderer mysteries of religion and the ienievest 
mysteries of love, were indited, with the invaluable 
assistance of a full moon, by young ladies in 
elegant n^glig^s and with unbound, dishevelled 
locks. With returning daylight and more sober 
reflection most of these effusions were wisely con- 
signed to the flames ; but some few found their 
way to the post, and from thence to the hands — 
of the Keverend Algernon Lamb ! for that gen- 
teman's name having been everywhere announced, 
and not contradicted, no one for a moment doubted 
that it was to him they had listened. 

Suffering from a violent attack of influenza — 
swathed in cold-water bandages, and cased in 
flannel — ^with swollen eyes and nose — the victim 
of homoeopathy, hydropathy, and the motherl}'^ 
attentions of his affectionate landlady — ^kept low 
on gruel and treacle -posset — viewing the outer 
world through the watery medium of a catarrhal 
cold, with bitter misanthropy raging at his heart 
—what pen is eloquent enough to depict his 
feelings, as he opened and read the tender mis- 
sives ? At first flattered, then perplexed, then 
startled, and with a faint suspicion of the truth 
flitting hazily through his confused brain, he rang 
the bell. 

Landlady, bandages, and gruel appeared simul- 
taneously. 

p 2 
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"Do jou know who preached at St. Mark's, 
instead of me ? " 

" Yes, sir ; it was Mr. Thornton, sir." 

" Mr. Thornton ? nonsense ! " 

" Yes, indeed it was Mr. Thornton, sir ; and Mr. 
Nicholson, the incumbent, sir, has been here to call 
upon him, and thank him for his fine discourse. 
Such a collection, he says, hasn't been known 
for 3'ears — never since a black man preached who'd 
been a cannibal, and eaten ever so many mission- 
aries. But as Mr. Thornton was already off, Mr. 
Nicholson went to Mr. Cheerman, sir.'* 

Where had Mrs. Brindle got all this valuable and 
correct information ? Mr. Cheerman lived next 
door, and the gardens had one common wall, over 
which passed the family news more surely and 
swiftly than along the telegraphic wires. 

Poor Mr. Lamb ! A violent fit of sneezing put 
a stop to all further conversation, and, feeling 
doubly bitter, misanthropical, and miserable, he 
collapsed with a faint groan and shiver, and dis- 
appeared altogether behind a wall of bandages and 
flannel. 

Meanwhile Cyril had seen the accomplishment of 
his last day-dream. He had received his father's 
blessing, and Harry's hearty shake of the hand, 
and was being petted by mother and Birdie to his 
lieart's content. He had kept his word, and told 
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Mary everything, speaking humbly but hopefully ; 
and she had pitied, and cheered, and encouraged 
him, looking up into his face with bright, loving 
eyes, unshadowed by a doubt. And now, too happy 
in the present to think of the past or the future, 
they sat together in the rose-covered porch, and 
Cyril told her how glad he was to be home again — 
how doubly dear everything was to him after the 
year's absence — ^how often, when tired, disappointed, 
and disheartened, he had pictured that very scene, 
and it had given him fresh hope and courage. He 
told her, too, — ^for he told her everything that passed 
through his mind, — ^that no place could ever seem 
like home without her presence, and how often he 
had longed for her in the dark dingy lodging into 
which, somehow, no sunlight ever seemed to come. 

And as he spoke on, in a subdued and dreamy 
tone, sitting at her feet, his head resting in her 
lap, and watching the evening clouds floating ma- 
jestically along the sky, Mnry listened, and smiled, 
and blushed, and told him in her abrupt, straight- 
forward manner how dreadfully sher had missed 
him, and how all at. home had counted the days to 
his return ; and then, stooping over to look into his 
face, she wished, with a sudden throb of emotion, 
half pain, hsilf pleasure, that he were still the 
schoolboy and she the little girl, that she might 
throw her arms round his neck and kiss him, and 
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tell him how dearly she loved him, and how often 
she longed, with a great longing, to leave all — ^all 
that was not him — and follow him, whither — she 
cared not — ^to joy or sorrow, wealth or poverty, life 
or death ; her love would ask no questions. But all 
this she must not tell him, until — ^well. one day he 
would be great, and would ask her for her love, and 
then she would tell him all ! 



CHAPTER Xn. . 



A SOFT foggy air, and a sea as calm as a lake ; 
but there are those who will trust no sea, however 
calm, and all the female passengers of the " Bojal 
Victoria" — ^the doubting and the fearful among 
them at least — ^had already selected and shaken 
down into their respective berths — all but one ! A 
remarkably stout lady, who, finding it easier no 
doubt to sit than lie, kept resolutely to the first 
posture, with a snub-nosed Blenheim curled up in 
her lap. 

A shrill whistle, and certain premonitory sounds 
above, told of the dreaded moment having arrived — 
the moment of departure — ^when the cabin door 
opened once more, and a lady and gentleman en- 
tered. The latter, tall, gaunt, and hard-featured, 
was not deemed worthy a second glance ; the lady, 
on the coxitrary, attracted instant and general 
attention. 

She was very small, and might almost have passed 
for a child, but for the extreme elegance of her half- 
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mourning toilette. Such a love of a bonnet ! pro- 
nounced the ladies, and from out of it glimmered 
palely a mass of gold-brown hair, dressed in the 
most curious fashion of its own, or rather not 
dressed at all, for it waved loosely over brow and 
eyes, then wandered away as if in mere caprice over 
the ears, and coiled itself into something half roll, 
half curl, at the back of the head. 

The gentleman sent a keen glance round the 
cabin; the lady's large blue eyes wandered hither 
and thither with restless sidelong glances ; evidently 
her survey was not a satisfactory one, for she turned 
to her companion and said in an injured tone, — 

" You see, James, it's just as I said; all the best 
places are taken." 

" Naturally enough — ^first come, first served ; what 
a pity that you were not the first instead of the 
last:' 

A pout on the little lady's lip betrayed her ; she 
had certainly been keeping her companion waiting. 
So at least decided the more clear-sighted of the 
passengers. 

The stout lady, however, whose heart was as ex- 
pansive as her person, did not confine herself to 
staring and speculating, but pointed to an empty 
berth next to her own, and into it the gentleman saw 
his little charge comfortably settled. This done, he 
disappeared. 



\ 
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" Oh dear," sighed the little lady, " I feel so ill ; 
I'm sure we shall have a rough passage. My hus- 
band says we sha'n't, but '* 

" No, no, dear, it'll be aU smooth and comfort- 
able, you'll see," said the stout lady, encouragingly ; 
" the captain says so, and he mvst know — of course 
he must. Your hushandy you said, dear ? " 

" Yes, my husband ; we're returning from our 
honey-moon." 

" Deary me ! why, whoever would have guessed it ? 
I thought, to be sure, that it was your pa." 

" Did you ? Oh no ; papa died last spring, and 
I'm in mourning for him still; but he was quite 
diflferent from Dr. Cameron." 

" Dr. who ? Who did you say, dear ? " 

" Dr. Cameron ; but please don't talk any more, 
or I shall be quite ill." 

They were fairly ofif now, steaming away in right 
good earnest, the sea as calm as a lake still ; but it 
%va8 the sea, and the simple fact of its being so 
caused a weak voice, proceeding from the berth just 
above that of the last comer, to utter the one word, 
" Steward ! " 

Mrs. Cameron caught the ominous word, and 

responded to it at once in an injured tone, " Oh, 

please, don't be ill just over me ; it would be so 

very unkind, for of course I should be ill myself 

* directly." 
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" Now don't take on so, — don't, there's a dear," 
entreated the stout lady, who found everything 
easier than to hold her tongue ; " it's nothing but a 
false alarm at starting. She won^t be ill, take my 
word for it, not she ; she's too much of a lady to do 
anything of the kind, inconveniencing the other 
passengers. Take my advice, my dear/' she con- 
tinued, raising her voice so that it might reach the 
occupant of the upper berth, " and hold the bridge 
of your nose firmly on each side towards the eyes 
— ^it's an infallible remedy. I never tried it myself/* 
she proceeded, sinking her voice once more to a 
confidential key; " but my nephew — such a promising 
3'oung man ! commercial traveller for a large mer- 
cantile house in the city — a remarkably fine young 
man, to be sure ! and so popular with the ladies — 
could have married ever so many heiresses and 
princesses too. There was a graiid Bussian princess 
he met in Switzerland proposed to him, after his 
having saved her from going down a precipice; 
and his employer, who said to me again and again, 
* Mrs. Palmer, that young man's a credit to the 
firm ! ' and so he was, and there's no knowing to 
what he might have risen ; but as I always said to 
my sister, * Jane/ said I, * we shall never rear that 
child/ and she found my words come true when it 
was too late. He went off like the snuff of a 
candle." 
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" From sea-sickness ? " inquired Mrs. Cameron, 

« 

in an alarmed tone. 

'* No, my dear ; but as I was saying *' 

Whether the occupant of the upper berth took 
the stout lady's hints about gentility, or her advice, 
or whether her sudden faintness was only in very 
fact a false alarm, certain it is that she was not ill, 
nor was the little lady below, although she told her 
grave-looking husband when he came to see her 
that she felt very strange, and was quite sure that 
€he should be ilL before they reached Dover. 

The stout lady meanwhile, who seemed in no 
way affected except perhaps by the heat — -for she 
mopped her face profusely, after trying vainly to 
get up a conversation with her neighbours on every 
side — ^betook herself for comfort to a capacious 
basket, well supplied with biscuits, sandwiches, and 
brandy; and water. 

From time to time the snub-nosed Blenheim, who 
may have found the lap of friendship somewhat too 
hot a resting-place, opened one eye, wagged his tail 
deprecatingly, and panted for air. But every such 
expression of warmth of feeling was met by the 
mild but plaintive rebuke, accompanied by a sympa- 
thetic look around, " Don^t, dear, don't ! when you 
see we're all in such: trouble ! " and the culprit, 
ashamed and humbled, drew in his tongue and 
disappeared. 
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A clattering of chains overhead, and a sudden 
rush of male protectors to the cabin, told of the 
pains and perils of the passage being over. 

" Well, you have not been ill after all, little 
one ! " observed Dr. Cameron, as he claimed his 
wife, fastened her shawl and bonnet, loaded himself 
with her belongings, drew her arm within his, and 
fought his way up the crowded cabin stairs. " But 
are you sure, quite sure, that you have left nothing 
behind this time ? " 

Yes, she was quite sure, until they reached the 
landing-place, when she discovered that her travel- 
ling-bag — ^her beautiful Parisian travelling-bag! — 
had been left behind. 

" Really ? " said the Doctor, incredulously. " I 
did not see it — it was not on the table or on your 
berth." 

" Then the stout lady's sitting upon it ; oh dear ! 
and she is so stout ! '' 

Yes, the stout lady had sat upon'it, and was sit- 
ting upon it still, when, on returning to the cabin, 
they found her as they had left her, waiting for 
something, though for what, unless perhaps the 
awakening of the Blenheim by a natural process, 
would be difficult to decide. Her confusion and 
dismay on hearing of what she was accused were too 
great for even the relief of words. Too agitated to 
move, herself, she made three feeble, ineffectual 
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attempts to push off the Blenheim, allowing him, 
however, to sink back and recurl himself more 
tightly than ever. At last, with the gentleman's 
assistance, she was got on to her feet, but too late 
to save the bag, to which the weight of circum- 
stances had proved fatal. 

" Never mind, dear," whispered the stem, hard- 
featured man, with a degree of tenderness of which 
the stout lady would have deemed him incapable ; 
" you shall have another twice as pretty. Things 
such as that, that money can replace, are not worth 
fretting about." 

The young wife, who had seemed half inclined to 
cry, smiled and brightened up at once,' though she 
did not thank him — ^no, not even by a look. 

"Jane, just run to the street door; I'm sure I 
hear the carriage. . Ah yes, there it is, and no mis- 
take this time, or my ears have mightily deceived me." 

Half-a-dozen times at least that day had Grace 
Ingle's ears played her false, but this time their 
report was a true one ; and with a strange beating 
at her heart, that she set down to palpitations, indi- 
gestion, anything and everything but emotion, she 
hurried down to be the first to welcome her master 
and his bride. 

" Well, Grace, here we are, half frozen, and very 
glad to get home again." 
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The doctor's voice had more of life and joyous* 
ness in it than she had ever heard before, and 
jumping first out of the carriage he lifted from it a 
little figure so closely muffled up in shawls and 
wraps as to be quite invisible, and literally carried 
it into the hall. 

" Your mistress is very cold, tired, and hungry, 
Grace; I leave her in your hands wMlst I look 
after the luggage. Ah, Matthews ! there you are — 
quite well, I hope ? " 

" Yes, here I am, and quite well, I thank you, sir, 
answered that doleful personage, who just then ap- 
appeared, looking longer, lankier, and more funereal 
than ever. 

" And old Tip's also here to welcome his master 
home ! Poor Tip, poor old fellow ! " 

The doctor stooped down to caress his shaggy old 
friend, who was rolling at his feet in an ecstasy of 
delight. He had known so little aflfection in his 
life — that stern, seK-concentrated man. 

Meanwhile Grace had conducted Mrs. Cameron 
to her bed-room, where blazed a fire that would have 
rejoiced the heart of any traveller. Winifred sprang 
towards it with a glad cry. " Oh, how delightful to 
see a real English fire again; it was so cold on 
board, and in the train too, till James wrapped 
me up." 

She was crouching down upon the rug, so that 
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Grace had to stoop very low to relieve her of all 
her wraps. " And so this is his wife and my mis- 
tress *' she thought, as retreating to a respectful 
distance she scanned the little lady narrowly-r— ^*tiiis 
tiny creature with the white childish face, so diffe- 
rent from anything IVe ever seen before — * young 
and teirder' he might well say, and needing a 
mother's care far more than a husband^s, I ween. 
Poor, wee, bit bairnie! it'll. be nae sa difficult to 
love her for her own sake as well as for his." The 
longer Grace looked, the more did she seem drawn 
to her master's wife by the same undefined feeling 
of pity that had attracted him to her from the first, 
and chained him irrevocably to her for life. But 
Grace was not accustomed to give vent to the 
promptings of her heart; long years of faithful 
service were far more in her line than one word of 
mere idle profession; and it was in a tone the 
reverse of. sympathetic that she remarked that she 
** must go and see about the dinner." 

At these words a light seemed to dawn upon Mrs. 
Cameron. *' Ah, then you're Grace — Grace Ingles 
— ^the doctor's cook and housekeeper ? " 

" Yes, ma*am, I've served the master now going 
on fourteen years and " 

" I know all that ; he told me about you before 
we married, and he said you'd be very kind to me, 
and save me all care and trouble." 
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" And so, with the Lord's help, I wiD," answered 
Grace, deeply moved ; " and if you'd just give me 
your hand, ma'am, to show that you accept my 
service. ' 

Mrs. Cameron did so, and surely never before had 
Grace held so sm.all soft and downy a hand in her 
coarse, work-hardened palm ; but somehow its touch 
did not satisfy her ; it lay in her clasp like some 
dead thing — warm still, but pulseless, lifeless ; there 
was no answering pressure, and no kindly response 
in the face one moment raised to hers, half in sur- 
prise. Instinctively she felt a something wanting — 
something too vague and impalpable to be put 
into words, but which, nevertheless, perplexed and 
troubled her. 

" Of course,** continued Mrs. Cameron, " you will 
continue to manage the house.'^ 

" Under your orders, ma'am." 

** Orders ! oh you mean about the dinner ? Well, 
you can always cook what you like, only there are 
certain things I can^t eat, such as pork and veal, 
and oatmeal porridge, and ducks — I got so tired of 
them all at Aunt Deborah's ; and I don't like mutton 

chops either, or " Here the doctor's entrance 

put a stop to all further confidences between the 
joint mistresses of his house. 

As he came and stood before the fire Winifred 
sprang to her feet, and went nestling up to his side. 
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slipping her little hand into his. Nothing of all 
this escaped Grace, nor the smile with which he put 
his arm round her and drew her very closely to 
him; and meeting Matthews on the stairs she 
confided to him — ^for Matthews was the only one 
privileged to her confidence — that she had certainly 
never seen her master look so happy. 

Yes, James Cameron was happy; happy in the 
possession of that little creature to love, and shelter 
in his love; happy too that the terrible ordeal to 
which a moment of weakness had doomed him was 
over, and he once more at home. Never had its 
orderly quiet been as welcome as now, after the 
glare and bustle of the gay Parisian hotel. It was 
happiness, real happiness, to stand with his back to 
that bright English fire, and think that the fort- 
night's probation was over, and that with the morrow 
would recommence his labours; for the dreaded 
honey-moon had proved even a greater trial than he 
had supposed. Never had he been so thoroughly 
out of his element — the grave, sedate, deep-think- 
ing Scotchman playing the part of devoted bride- 
groom in the gayest capital of the world ! It was a 
position no admiring friend or patient could have 
realised, and which he could hardly realise himself. 
But he bore all uncomplainingly, regarding that 
first great sacrifice to Hymen from a philosophic 
rather than a sentimental point of view, not only as 

VOL. I. Q 
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a necessary though somewhat derogatory folly — ^the 
only one a sensible man need ever commit — ^but as 
one of the many fatal consequences of man's fall, 
and his intimate connexion with the inferior and 
less rational sex. Very patiently too had he borne 
with Winifred's constant and inconsiderate demands 
upon his time and purse; indulging her wherever 
he could, at no matter what personal sacrifice, but 
never at the sacrifice of his principles, which were 
too rigid to allow of any compromise. And yet the 
struggle between them and his tender love for his 
young wife was a hard one; and a cloud on the 
smooth childish brow, a dimness in the great wistful 
eyes, or a troubled look in the little white face, gave 
him a greater pain at his heart than she perhaps had 
ever felt or could ever have understood. Now, how- 
ever, he devoutly hoped and believed that with the 
wedding trip ended all his matrimonial troubles. 
Winifred brought home and placed under the kind 
care and direction of Grace, he had nothing to fear 
for her welfare and happiness ; and it was with a 
sense of infinite relief that he drew her to him, and 
said heartily, " Isn't it pleasant to be home again ? 
I really think the return almost worth the absence ; 
what do you say, little wife ? " 

She said nothing, but she was clinging close to 
his side, her bright head on his shoulder ; and feeling 
how entirely she was his own — a very part of him- 
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self — ^he opened to her his heart more freely than 
he had ever done before, revealing to her somewhat 
of that inner life that is none the less an actual 
part of our existence because it lies so deep down^ 
hidden away from sight. 

He was still talking of the future in a half-gay, 
half-serious strain, when interrupted by the bois- 
terous entrance of Tip, who came bounding up to 
his master's feet, leaping and barking, to Winifred's 
no slight alarm. 

" Oh ! send him out, please send him out ! " she 
cried ; " I'm so afraid of strange dogs, and I'm 
sure he'll bite me, he's so ugly and looks so 
cross." 

** Bite you ! Tip bite his master's wife ! why he'd 
protect you until death. Come, Tip, down on your 
knees and tell your mistress that you swear to love, 
honour, and obey her, and that you'll keep your oath 
of allegiance as few of us poor mortals do.'' 

Tip came crawling up to her feet, gently wagging 
his tail. 

" He was my sole Mend and companion till God 
gave you to me, Winifred, and his love is worth 
something, though, like his master, he's rough, 
rude, and unlovable. Only trust him, give him 
your little hand to kiss in token that you accept 
his homage, and you'll have a friend and protector 
for life." 

Q 2 
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" I can't, he looks so fierce, and I'm sure he'd 
bite me." 

"Fie, Winifred! do you think that little hand 
less dear to me than it is to you ? This is but a 
bad beginning of the perfect trust in me you pro- 
mised ; you have placed your whole future into my 
hands, and the first time I make trial of your faith 
I find it wanting." This was said playfully, but 
with a certain ring of earnestness in the voice. 

" I'm sure he'd bite me," repeated Winifred, and 
putting her hands behind her, like a wilful, half- 
frightened child, she shrank away from her hus- 
band's side. 

" Oh, Tip, Tip, see what you have done ! " cried 
the doctor ; " you've put asunder what God and 
man joined together, and been the first to make 

my wife shrink from her husband's protecting 
arm!'' 

How little did he think that the words so lightly 
spoken were fated to become a prophecy. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



Had the feminine world of London been suddenly 
informed of the bombardment of that city by the 
French, the news would hardly have caused more 
astonishment and dismay than did that of Doctor 
Cameron's marriage. That he should have married 
at all was a thing not easily to be forgiven. What 
right had he to forswear the celibacy to which the 
general voice had doomed him ? But that he should 
take up with the penniless orphan of an Irish ad- 
venturer — ^he, with his assured income and position, 
— ^was an act of folly passing human belief. Hands 
and eyes were thrown up in actual horror. It was 
a crying shame — a positive insult to every marriage- 
able lady, and every match-making mother of the 
community. Oh! how bitterly did the latter now 
regret the prize they had thus yielded without a 
struggle! A little more perseverance, — a sharper 
and more direct attack, and it would have been 
theirs! What a chance thrown away! What a 
match it would have been for some plain elder 
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daughter of a good house, universally recommended 
by friends and relatives to widowers and grave pro- 
fessional men, as being such a capital nurse and 
housekeeper, and altogether such a treasure ! 

All called as soon as possible upon the envied 
bride, and had particular meetings at particular 
houses to discuss her afterwards. Her childish 
prettiness of course told very much against her, and 
heightened the doctor's offence tenfold. But one 
point in her favour — and to her eager, curious 
visitors it was a very great one — ^was her readiness 
to be communicative and answer all questions, of no 
matter how private a character, fully and freely. 
From the doctor they got about as much informa- 
tion as might have been expected. When congra- 
tulated or complimented upon his choice, he bowed ; 
all questions he unceremoniously cut short; and 
whenever a strong-minded lady, emboldened by 
the novelty of his position, ventured on a joke, some- 
thing in the fixed look of the cold hard eye made 
her first bite, then hold her tongue. 

As the doctor, matrimony had in no way changed 
him ; and in the closer intimacy of his home-life few 
ever saw him. Indeed, all took very good care to 
pay their visits at his house when quite sure of not 
finding him there. 

As Mrs. Cameron's popularity increased, that of 
her husband decreased. Though young, pretty, and 
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rich, she never went to balls, theatres, promenades, 
etc.; she was, therefore, an ill-used wife, and the 
doctor a jealous tyrant, an austere bigot, a harsh, 
unfeeling despot. 

But of such dark rumours James Cameron was 
left in blessed ignorance. Absorbed more than ever 
in his profession, he never even paused to question 
his own heart, much less the world's verdict. If the 
first six months' experience of married life hardly 
realised the visions he had once had of peace, happi- 
ness, and sympathy, he loved his wife none the less 
dearly for that. He took her as she was, and made 
the best of a bargain that all his friends pronounced 
a very bad one. 

So passed the winter and the spring, and one 
evening, late in the month of May, returning home 
after a long and anxious day's work, for sickness was 
rife in London just then, he found Grace awaiting 
him in the hall with a very sour face, and the an- 
nouncement that dinner had been ready half -an- 
hour, and was as likely spoilt as not. " And such 
a slice of salmon!" she pathetically added ; "no finer 
could be found in our own lochs ; but it's little worth 
eating now, I should say." 

The doctor, glad to be home, and with an appetite 

sharpened by long abstinence, felt in no way inclined 

o quarrel with either Grace or the salmon, and so 

he told her ; but the saying, that " There's many a 
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slip between the cup and the lip," was never more 
verified than in his case, for hardly had the door 
closed behind him when Matthews put a note into 
his hand. 

" If you please, sir, a young lady called about an 
hour ago, and was in a sad way when I told her 
you were out. But I said as how you'd surely soon 
be back to dinner, and I asked her to wait ; but she 
said, 'Oh! no, — she couldn't;' and then she wrote 
this, and begged me to give it you at once. And 
I'm sure she was in great trouble, for her hand 
trembled so that she could hardly hold the pen." 

Long before Matthews had got through his 
lengthy explanation, abounding in unnecessary semi- 
colons and full-stops, the doctor had torn open and 
read the note, which contained but half-a-dozen 
words imploring an early visit, and was signed Buth 
Edgestone. 

" Stop the carriage. A matter of life and death,'' 
he explained, turning to Grace. " Of course your 
mistress will not wait dinner for me." 

This latter injunction was a mere form. Never 
would it have occurred to Winifred to wait dinner 
for her husband, though, had she been told to do so, 
she would have submitted without a word. This the 
doctor knew, and it was with a heart all the lighter 
for knowing that he should in this case, as in every 
other, be the only sufferer, that he repeated the excuse 
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for thus slighting the already much-injured salmon. 
" A case of life and death, Grace." 

" It'll be a case of the latter, sure enough," she 
muttered irefully, "if he goes on in this way; no 
rest, no food, no care for himself, and no one else to 
care for him." 

Meanwhile the doctor, thus unexpectedly done out 
of his dinner, sank back in the carriage with a sigh 
half weariness, half disappointment; and, drawing 
the Times from his pocket, exchanged salmon for 
politics. 

" I think this must be it, sir," said the coachman, 
as they drew up at last before a mean, unpretending 
row of houses lying somewhere between Kensington 
and Hammersmith. ** What number did you say, 
sir?" 

*' Number three.'' 

The coachman scratched his head. Most of the 
houses were in the hands of painters and white- 
washers, and the numbers left here and there on the 
garden-gates had been almost effaced by time, damp, 
and the ruthless pocket-knives of destruction-loving 
errand-boys. A stray dog or two quarrelling in the 
road, a stray cat peering through the garden-rails, 
seemed the only living things in the place. The 
coachman was in despair ; but the doctor's quick eye 
had caught sight of a muffled knocker, and almost 
at the same moment a very diminutive maid-servant 
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appeared on the threshold, beckoning frantically with 
hand and apron. 

"Does Miss Edgestone live here?" Before the 
girl could answer, a young lady came swiftly, but 
noiselessly, down the stairs. Arrived at the foot, she 
stopped short, and, shading her eyes with her hand, 
as if the full daylight glare streaming in through 
the still-open door were painful to her, said, in a 
quick under-breath, " Will you come up ? " Then 
she turned and retraced her steps, flying rather than 
moving along the passage and up the stairs, only 
once pausing to see that her companion followed, 
though at a provokingly slow, leisurely pace. 

To James Cameron, who possessed, in a remark- 
able degree, the power of concentrating his mind 
exclusively upon any matter he had in hand, first 
impressions were peculiarly vivid, and from them he 
drew conclusions that after-experience generally 
proved correct. 

Now, as he followed the slight figure flitting be- 
fore him like a shadow, he noticed many things that 
gave him a pretty clear insight into the state of 
affairs — pecuniary affairs at least — at No. 3, Elysium 
Terrace ; the diminutive proportions of the servant — 
for the less the age and the lower the stature, the 
lower of course the wages ; the shabby stair-carpets, 
ending abruptly at the drawing-room floor, their neat 
dams and artistic patches adding to their forlorn 
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appearance in so hopeless a degree that the clean, 
well-scoured boards that followed were a real relief 
to the eye; and the damp that, having penetrated 
in many places, had left dark, uncomfortable-looking 
stains on wall and ceiling ; for repairs are expensive 
things, and landlords, alas ! are too often deaf to the 
cry of the poor destitute whose rent does not come 
in as regularly as it might. 

The sick-room bore the same unmistakable signs 
of poverty, as unmistakably made the best of. 
Though the only carpet of which it could boast was 
a narrow strip before each of the two little white 
beds, it was of a gay pattern, and the boards, like 
those of the stairs, were as clean as scrubbing could 
make them. The washhand-stand, it is true, was 
lamentably devoid of paint, and the jug and basin 
about as ill-matched a couple as fate ever united 
and Sir C. Cresswell put asunder (for those Lili- 
putian handmaidens make short work of crockery). 
The well-darned dimity window-curtains, too, were 
rather more scanty than is consistent with elegance ; 
but they were fresh, and neatly, even tastefully, 
drawn back with blue bands and rosettes. 

All this the doctor took in at a glance ; then the 
sick girl entirely engrossed his attention. He saw 
at once that the case was a very critical one, which 
had been altogether misunderstood and wrongly 
treated. She was in a high fever, the crisis of which 
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might be expected in a few hours. She lay on her 
back, her shorn head tightly bandaged, and rolling 
incessantiy from side to side; her face swoUen and 
discoloured; her eyes fixed and distended. From 
time to time there was a low gurgling sound in her 
throat, but the parched lips refused to utter any 
articulate sound. As he bent over her, felt her 
pulse, passed his hand lightly over the burning skin, 
and asked the few necessary questions, Euth stood 
beside him watching him with an agonised intent- 
ness pitiful to see, — watching his every look, as if 
to read therein a fiat of life or death. Outwardly 
so calm, speaking in a voice as clear and steady as 
if only answering an ordinary question, he could yet 
hear her breath coming in quick, short gasps, while 
her whole frame seemed inwardly to shiver and 
tremble at the forced restraint she had imposed 
upon herself. 

A remarkably composed, strong-minded young 
lady any casual observer would have deemed her; 
but James Cameron judged very differently. 

" Who nurses her besides yourself ? " he asked, 
at last. 

" No one ; we are alone in the world." 

" Sisters ? " 

" Yes ; orphan sisters." 

" Orphan sisters ! " the doctor repeatedly, ab- 
stractedly; then for the first time he turned and 
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looked at her, and something in her face at once 
arrested his attention. Yet there was little in Euth 
Edgestone to awaken any particular interest ; a very 
ordinary girl, people said, and not without reason. 
Neither tall nor short, fair nor dark, ugly nor pretty, 
though she might, perhaps, have been moderately the 
latter had fate dealt more kindly by her. But the lines 
that come from premature care and anxiety, — ^from 
the petty worries and responsibilities of daily life, 
and the poor and too often degrading shifts to which 
genteel poverty is subject, — are certainly not becom- 
ing to the face of the young. 

Every age has its peculiar charm : that of youth 
is its freshness, its buoyancy, its gay lighthearted- 
ness, beautiful as the rippling sunlight over a spring 
landscape; those who have to live struggle and 
suffer, cease to be young, and therefore lose the at- 
tributes of youth. Miss Edgestone*s face was as 
quiet and settled in its expression as if she had seen 
forty, instead of twenty summers ; it told you, 
plainly enough, that she had long ago formed her 
opinion of life, its joys and sorrows, duties and 
obligations. Many, at first sight, pronounced her 
cold, dull, and insipid; altogether wanting in the 
quick warmth of feeling, the gushing enthusiasm 
and delicate susceptibilities — ^those charming cha- 
racteristics of women. But the daily wear and tear 
of this our work-a-day world, its rude pushings and 
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joltings, and its ignominious encounters with rough 
creditors and yet rougher debtors, have little in 
common with poetry and sentiment. 

Buth Edgestone was an earnest, deep-thinking, 
hard-working woman, whose whole bearing, voice, 
manner, and dress were in strict accordance with 
the character she had adopted and consistently car- 
ried out. Everything about her was steadfast and 
subdued, even to the colour, a pale decided brown, 
of her simply braided hair, and eyes, — even to the 
slight cast that at times so intensified the expression 
of the latter that she seemed, instead of watching 
the outward course of events, to be searching far 
down into her own heart for counsel, help, and 
hope. 

The doctor read her character, part of it, at least, 
at a glance, and he spoke to her as to a brave, good 
woman, hopefully but truthfully; and listening to 
him with her grave eyes fixed on his, she felt that 
he was dealing openly by her, and so a mutual sym- 
pathy sprang up between them. 

As he turned to leave the room, having first, as 
far as possible, remedied the mischief that had been 
already done, Kuth nerved herself to ask the fatal 
question that had so long trembled on her lip, but 
could never get beyond. 

" Is there any hope ? " 

Quietly though she spoke, he well knew what 
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those few words had cost her. "Ask me to-morrow/' 
was his only answer. 

She turned very pale, and, hastily stooping over 
the hed, laid her hand upon that of her sister with 
a look of such deep, unutterable love, that the strong 
man shuddered to think of what that night's work 
might be : end as it might, the struggle would, he 
knew, be a fearful one. 

" I shall return in a couple of hours," he said. 
" I apprehend no change within that time, but you 
must not be alone. My old housekeeper is an in- 
valuable nurse and an excellent assistant ; you must 
allow me to send her here to share the night's watch 
with you, at least." 

She thanked him, though hardly seeming to realise 
the meaning of his words; then softly closing the 
door behind him, she returned to her post at the 
bedside, bent over the tossing, moaning form, 
kissed with reverent, lingering tenderness, as if for 
the last time, the vacant, bloodshot eyes, the swollen 
lips, the throbbing temples, and, kneeling down, 
took one of the wasted, burning hands into her cool 
palm, and, bowing her face down upon it, prayed for 
strength to endure unto the end. The prayer over, 
she did not at once rise, but knelt on, trying to 
collect her thoughts — ^to commune with her own 
heart and be still; but she could not think, she 
could only feel — feel with an intensity that thrilled 
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her whole frame even to agony. She tried to hope, 
to recall the holy lessons of faith that experience 
had taught her. She thought of the sealed tomb 
where Jesus had wept; of the sisters whose faith 
had been stronger even than death. But what was 
their sorrow to hers ? Two at least were left, one 
to comfort the other ; while she and Miriam were 
alone in the world. Even the mother at the cross 
had a new son and a new home ; but with Miriam 
she lost everything. " My last ! my all ! " she mur- 
mured, in an abandonment of despair too great to 
be altogether restrained. " My all ! my all ! " and, 
burjring her face in the counterpane, she repeated 
her prayer for strength to endure unto the end. 
Then she rose and went'about her work ; and Grace 
Ingles, arriving soon afterwards, wondered at her 
almost superhuman courage and fortitude. 

The night's struggle between life and death was, 
as the doctor had foreseen, a fearful one : he, Grace, 
and Ruth watched it out together. Again and again, 
pitying the sister's pale face and long watchings, he 
entreated her to lie down, if only for a couple of 
hours ; he even tried upon her the force of one of 
his frowning commands, that few ever dared to dis- 
obey. But such love as Ruth's is strong to beai* 
and brave all ; and she met both command and en- 
treaty with the quiet, steadfast smile, against which 
there was no appeal. 
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James Cameron admired her gentle firmness ; he 
admired, too, the still, noiseless way in which she 
moved about, doing whatever was to be done, never 
in the way and yet never out of it. If he wanted 
her she was at his side, guessing his wishes and 
obeying his orders with a promptitude and exactness 
he had seldom seen equalled by a first-rate nurse. 
Not once through all that night of agony did she 
lose her self-possession, and yet the sufferings of 
the poor fever-stricken patient were terrible to be- 
hold. It was only in the grey early dawn, whose 
deep silence had been broken by the wild, unhal- 
lowed ravings of delirium, that Miriam, exhausted, 
sank at last into a heavy, breathless stupor, and 
there was a momentary lull, the dim light of the 
shaded lamp falling on the three haggard, anxious 
faces watching and waiting for the end. But the 
fever-haunted brain could not rest for long, and she 
was soon talking again, not wildly as before, but 
sadly, brokenly, the scalding tears, that no loving 
hand had power to wipe away, rolling slowly down 
her cheeks. 

" Oh! Buth, I can't teach them any more — I can't, 
my head aches so dreadfully ; and the figures won't 
stay, they move up and down, and I can't get the 
sum to come right." Then she wandered off into a 
dreary labyrinth of figures, beginning over and over 
again with painful persistency, calling out every now 
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and then for Euth with a wailing cry. And to every 
fresh appeal Buth responded by fresh caresses and 
soothing, tender words, uttered in a voice so calm 
and steady that even the doctor marvelled at her 
self-control. Once only, happening to catch her 
eye, he thought he saw her lip pale and quiver, 
but so slightly that it might only have been fancy 
after all. 

The crisis came and passed, and Miriam still 
lived ; but when the doctor and Grace left early in 
the morning, life hung by so slight a thread that they 
half feared all would be over before they returned. 

Ruth asked no questions this time, and the doctor 
was glad of it. He left her sitting by the bed, and 
80 he found her on his return some hours after- 
wards; but an important change had meanwhile 
taken place in the patient, who lay in a deep but 
quiet sleep. 

Euth, intently watching his face, saw him smile, 
and, stealing round to his side, was about to repeat 
the question he had refused to answer the day be- 
fore ; but he put his finger to his lip and beckoned 
her from the room. On the landing he paused and 
stood for some moments, lost in apparently anxious 
thought ; then he asked for pen and paper to write 
a prescription. 

" Will you come downstairs ? " 

He followed her down, and they entered a room 
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that, ourtainless and carpetless, with wooden 
benches ranged along the wall, and maps every- 
where covering it, with slates, copy-books, and dogs'- 
eared school books still lying on the table, told its 
own tale, and that of the orphan sisters. Dr. 
Cameron looked from them to his companion's face, 
and its steady, subdued expression was explained. 
Hard work in the past, sickness and desertion in 
the present, and what in the future ? 

He wrote the prescription, but as she eagerly held 
out her hand for it he drew back. " No, no ! I 
must have something in exchange. You must pro- 
mise me that when Grace returns you will lie down 
for some hours." 

" Miriam will miss me when she awakes." 
"But she won't awake; indeed there's every 
probability of her sleeping for the next twelve 
hours ; and our great object must be to keep her 
asleep.^' 

" How glad I am I did not awake her then," said 
Buth, as if speaking to herself; " but she lay so still 
and white, with such a strange, awful look on her 
face, that I sometimes thought I must cry out and 
awake her, only to make sure that she was not — 
dead." The last word was almost inaudible. 

" A most fatal impulse, that, if carried out, might 

have lost me my patient, whereas now " 

" You see a hope of— of saving her ! *' 

B 2 
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" Indeed I do ; with God^s help, a sure and cer- 
tain hope/' 

" Oh, thank God ! thank God ! " 

So the hope for which Euth had prayed and 
sickened, and of which she had well nigh despaired, 
had come at last ! She tried to be calm, to bear the 
sadden joy as she had borne the agony of suspense ; 
but, worn out with watchings and anxiety, she could 
no longer be brave. A cold shiver ran through her 
frame, and she turned so white that Dr. Cameron, 
fearing she might fall, involuntarily held out his 
hand. She thanked him with a faint smile, and it 
was touching to see how hard, even amid bodily 
weakness and suffering, she struggled for composure, 
tr}dng to speak, to answer his anxious look, to stand 
steadfast and unmoved before him ; but it would not 
do, the overtaxed strength gave way hopelessly and 
entirely, and, sinking into a chair, she flung her 
arms over the table down among the slates and 
dogs'-eared books, and, burying her face in her 
hands, burst into an agony of tears. 

Had they been tears of sorrow, James Cameron 
would not have left her without at least an attempt 
at comfort ; but he knew that it was only the over- 
flowing of the full heart, and so, after bending on 
her one of the deep, almost tender looks that God 
saw so much oftener in his eyes than man, he said, 
gently, " Eemember your promise ; *' and, laying his 
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hand one moment on the bowed head as if in bless- 
ing, left her alone. 

He had many visits to pay before dinner, but it 
is strange how persistently Kuth Edgestone's face 
haunted him wherever he went, even in the fairy 

boudoir of the Duchess of D , whose daughter, 

one of the acknowledged belles of the season, having 
imprudently done too much, viz., attended two balls, 
a reunion, and a concert in the course of one 
night, had somewhat impaired the natural bril- 
liancy of her complexion, to restore which the first 
medical aid of the day must of course be called in. 
For Lady Jane had rivals, and pale cheeks might 
be set down to disappointment in love, mortifica- 
tion, or envy. A very pretty picture she made in 
her elegant n6glig6 and graceful surroundings, and 
many would have envied James Cameron the familiar 
clasp of the slim, jewelled hand ; but he was little 
better than a rude barbarian after all, and to him a 
picture far more interesting was that bare, carpetless 
room, with the glaring noonday sun streaming in 
through the curtainless window, and pouring its 
flood of unshadowed light upon the homely, solitary 
figure, with its clasped hands and low-bowed head. 
As he entered his own drawing-room, where Wini- 
fred, bright and pretty in her rich soft silks, sat 
awaiting dinner, her hands, as usual, folded in her 
lap, doing nothing, looking at nothing, and appa- 
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rently thinking of nothing, the pitying thought of 
Ruth Edgestone haunted him still. 

Winifred, glad to break the silence that so often 
oppressed her when alone, was soon giving her 
husband the r6sum^ of the day's news, but especially 
of the day's troubles, which consisted of a scratched 
finger, a muslin flounce torn by Tip's clumsy paw, 
and the prolonged visit of a boring acquaintance ; 
and as he listened to her, with a half-amused, half- 
mocking smile playing around the corners of his 
lips, and as he watched her face, with its smooth 
brow unlined by a care, and the eyes undimned by 
a thought, he could not help contrasting her lot 
with that of the young school-misti-ess. And yet 
she too had been left an orphan, and a thousand 
times more to be pitied than Euth Edgestone, be- 
cause less good and brave and strong ; and then he 
fell to speculating upon what her fate might have 
been had he never claimed her — his darling, his child- 
wife — so young, so helpless, so endeared to him by 
the very weakness that would have made it impos- 
sible for her to stand alone. 

A matter-of-fact man, living a matter-of-fact life* 
it was seldom that James Cameron indulged in any 
such thoughts as these; but there are times and 
circumstances that force upon us the reality of our 
own feelings. 

Winifred little guessed what was passing in her 
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husband's mind, as little as he guessed what was 
passing in hers as, having at last relapsed into 
silence, she sat with downcast eyes and a soft pen- 
sive look on her face, idly toying with the wedding- 
ring that seemed almost too heavy for the wee finger 
it encircled. The doctor drew a chair to his wife's 
side, and, sitting down, imprisoned in his the little 
hand that bore the magic circlet. Though by no 
means a caressing husband, it gave him pleasure to 
hold that little hand in his, and she had such a 
pretty way of yielding it to him, as though it were 
indeed his by right to hold or release as he thought 
fit. 

"Do you know what I have been thinking of, 
Winifred ? " 

" No." 

" I have been thinking what a sad thing it is for 
a woman to stand alone in the world, — to have no 
one stronger than herself on whom she can lean in 
the hour of trial or of sorrow.'* 

" Do you mean old maids ? '* 

" Old or young, they are equally to be pitied. A 
woman, however brave and independent, cannot be 
always strong ; and how the weak and the timid get 
on at all, God only knows. You, too, were alone 
once, my darling, and this thought it is that makes 
my heart ache for the poor and the friendless when- 
ever I meet them. There's nothing like love for 
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awakening sympathy, and softening and humanising 
the heart. There, see what you^ve done ; and now 
you must complete your work, and altogether change 
your rough hear of a hushand into a mild philan- 
thropist.'' 

" Oh ! hy-the-bye," interrupted Winifred, eagerly, 
" that reminds me of something I so much wished 
to ask you. Have you insiu'ed your life, James ? " 

Had the hand James Cameron held been a ve- 
nomous reptile he could not have dropped it more 
suddenly ; and as the flood of warm emotions, all the 
deeper for being so rarely stirred, rushed back upon 
his heart, his countenance darkened, and the stem 
look of inquiry he bent upon his wife's face would 
have been anything but a pleasant one to meet. 

But Winifred, engrossed in her subject, noticed 
neither the involuntary movement, nor the dark look, 
and so continued, with her usual recklessness, " Mrs. 
Joyce has been here " (Mrs. Joyce was the wife of a 
rival doctor), " and talked so much about it ; she 
says it is of the last importance : she insisted upon 
Mr. Joyce insuring his life a week after marriage, 
and she said I should make a point of finding out 
whether you'd insured yours ; for that it is a duty 
every man owes his wife, more especially a doctor, 
who runs such terrible risks that there's no depend- 
ing upon his life ; and if anything were to happen, 
which would be very dreadful of course, it would at 
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least be a comfort to know oneself entitled to the 
insurance-money; for so many medical men, she 
says, who pass for rich, have a fine practice, and live 
in style, die and leave their widows penniless/' 

All this was said in a tone as soft, and with a face 
as innocently unconscious of offence as if she had 
been giving utterance to the tenderest and most 
wifely sentiments, while every word burnt into the 
loyal heart that had so unhesitatingly taken her to 
itself, and still cherished her so reverently in spite 
of all. Cold, selfish calculation in one we love is at 
at all times revolting ; but it was especially so to 
such a nature as James Cameron's. That he, whose 
proud reserve had raised him so far above the petty 
curiosity of his neighbours, should have been made 
the subject of a woman's vulgar gossip, his private 
affairs openly discussed, and his actions as a man of 
honour criticized, stimg him to the quick; but 
towards the wife who could not only allow such a 
discussion, but repeat it, he felt no anger, only an 
uncontrollable feeling of aversion, that made him 
rise abruptly and walk to a distant window. 

Fortunately for Winifred, she did not repeat her 
question. Quite satisfied now that she had had her 
say, she relapsed into silence ; for, acting entirely 
without thought, her mind was incapable of remain- 
ing long fixed upon any particular idea. This un- 
conscious silence softened her husband more than 
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the most vehement protest would have done ; and, 
only too ready to make excuses for her wherever he 
coidd, he never somehow judged her as he would 
have done any other woman. Was she not after all a 
mere thoughtless child, repeating by heart the lesson 
that had been taught her, hardly, perhaps, under- 
standing the meaning of the words she used ? If 
so, it would be cruel to resent them on her. Any- 
how, had he not sworn to himself to be indulgent 
to her faults, whatever they might be? Poor 
child! He tiuned and looked at her, and some- 
thing in her face, her attitude, drew him insen- 
sibly towards her. His brow relaxed its sternness, 
and, though she seemed hardly to expect an answer, 
he gave her one. 

"Your husband's past care for you, Winifred, 
is the best assurance he can offer for the future. 
Whether my life is insured or no, your welfare is ; 
of that you may be sur6. The woman to whom 
James Cameron gave his name will never be penni- 
less, either as his wife or his widow; and should 
anything happen to me, I can at least promise you 
the comfort you desire." 

Something hard and strange in the voice, that he 
liad found it impossible altogether to control, startled 
Winifred, and made her look up hastily into her 
husband's face, but his smile reassured her. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Miriam recovered, but slowly ; weakened by the 
violence of the fever, and of the remedies employed, 
it was so long before her naturally good constitu- 
tion rallied, and life and death trembled so long in 
the balance, that many another doctor would have 
despaired of saving her. But James Cameron's 
faith in himself was wonderful ; and so was 
Ruth's faith in him. From the moment he had 
held out to her a hope, she had rested in it 
with a simple but unshaken trust. Come when 
he might, he found her bright, calm, and ready. 
However unfavourable his report might be — and 
he told her the exact truth, disguising nothing 
from her, — she remained calm, bright, and steadfast 
still, betraying neither fear nor anxiety ; only, per- 
haps, her low voice grew lower — her soft tread 
softer ; she watched more, and rested less. As a 
nurse she was perfect, obeying his orders with a 
punctuality and exactness that sometimes made 
him smile. The only thing of which he ever com- 
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plained was that his patient was spoilt — an accasa- 
tion that made both the sisters laugh. 

As to what concerned herself, however, he found 
her far less amenable to orders; her invariable 
excuse for refusing fresh air and exercise being 
the one she had before made use of — "Miriam 
would miss me." But here Grace came in as 
valuable assistant, effecting by craft what could 
never have been effected by open command or 
entreaty. Once it was Miriam, who, at her in- 
stigation, wound her thin arms about Buth's 
neck, and begged her, for her sake, to go to bed, 
as it made her so nervous to see her up that it quite 
prevented her sleeping. Another time it was a 
prescription that could only properly be made up 
at a certain chemist's, between whose shop and 
Elysium Terrace lay half-an-hour's walk. So 
fertile, indeed, was Grace in expedients, that she 
generally got her own way, and she and her master 
between them managed to keep up the strength of 
the one, and get up the strength of the other. 

One sultry afternoon in June the two sisters were 
alone together. Miriam, who was now dragging 
through all the weary stages of convalescence, sat 
at the parlour window, with a book in her hand ; 
but, too weak and listless to hold it up, she had let 
both book and hand drop into her lap, whilst with 
half-closed eyes she watched the opposite houses, in 
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the faint hope of seeing something stirring — some 
sign of active life to relieve the dead heat and 
silence of the hour. 

Bath, seated at another table, was busy casting 
up and comparing the quarterly bills, that weighed 
more heavily upon her heart than did the ruin of a 
world upon the conscience of a Bonaparte. From 
time to time she would pause in her work to glance 
towards Miriam ; but as she sat so still, she hoped 
that she had at last fallen asleep, and, exchanging 
her pen for a pencil, had just replunged into her 
calculations, when startled by a faint sigh. Miriam 
was not asleep, then. She moved her chair a little, 
so as to get a better view of the invalid's face. No, 
she was not asleep— only dreaming, with her eyes 
fixed upon a little plant, the gift of some tender- 
hearted scholar, that stood beside her on the win- 
dow-sill. 

Are you tired, dear ? " 

No ; why should you think so ? " 

Because you sighed." 
" Did I ? Oh, no, I'm not tired ; only I was just 
wondering what the summer looks like in the country. 
See, dear, my poor plant has only one flower — one 
pale, sickly little flower, and in the lanes and hedges 
there are thousands to be had for the gathering. And 
how cool and fresh the air must be ! Do you remem- 
ber how much we always enjoyed our summer trip 
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when poor papa was alive, and how soon we recovered 
from the scarlet fever when he took us to the sea- 
side? It's all very well for the doctor to say 
that I'm better; I get weaker and weaker every 
day; the hot, stifling air suffocates me. Don't 
you think we could manage to get away just for 
a week, only for one week, Euth dear, before the 
school opens ? " 

It was now Ruth's turn to sigh. It was more 
than a week since the doctor had advised a change, 
and she had ever since been tormenting herself to 
find out ways and means. 

"Perhaps the landlord would wait," suggested 
Miriam. 

" The landlord ! oh no. He'd only make it an 
excuse for turning us out. He knows that he could 
get a much higher rent ; he told me so himself, and 
he only keeps us on condition that we pay in the 
money regularly, and don't insist on repairs." 

" Then the butcher, or grocer, or baker," per- 
sisted Miriam. 

" To the grocer I can't pay anything, as it is. I 
can only give him a bill for September ; and as for 
the baker and butcher " 

Euth paused, arrested by a sudden thought. After 
all, might not one of the two be really induced to 
wait, if the case were put clearly before him ? Were 
they not men with human hearts and S3rmpathies, to 
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which she might appeal? The idea of making 
such an appeal was anything but a pleasant one; and 
as far as she herself was concerned, she would 
have remained in London to the end of her life 
rather than make it. But Miriam, who so longed 
for a change, what sacrifice was too great to be 
made for her ? She would try. But which should 
it be — butcher or baker ? The latter was a smooth, 
civil-spoken man — remarkably civil indeed to his cus- 
tomers. But one day, when a poor blind beggar, led 
by a little child, had entered the shop, he had turned 
them out with cruel taunts and threats. They were 
only beggars, it is true ; but he was old and blind, 
and the child that led him — so very little ! No ; she 
would not appeal to that man's heart ; it would be 
sacrilege to speak of sister Miriam to him. There 
only, then, remained the butcher — a rude, rough 
man, with a giant's frame, a loud voice, and a coarse, 
even brutal manner ; and yet one day, when a half- 
starved dog sneaked into the shop, and looked up 
into his face with wistful, hungry eyes, he not only 
threw it" the scrap of meat, but a pitying word and 
look into the bargain. The heart that could feel 
for the outcast dog would feel for the sick, friend- 
less orphan. She would go to him, tell him all — 
even her fears for the next quarter s receipts, which 
must prevent her making any rash promises, — and ask 
liiTy> to wait. Perhaps he would answer her as he had 
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done once before, that those who could not pay for 
meat had better not eat it ; or, having jdelded the 
point, he would wax loud and offensive — perhaps 
slap her on the back, or chuckle her under the 
chin, taking out the interest of his money in famili- 
arity. Poor Kuth ! she had had many such expe- 
riences. Poverty is a sad leveller, and some natures 
shrink with more sensitive pain from such hand-to- 
hand encounters with the coarse and brutal. " Five 
pounds, sixteen, and twopence-hal^enny ! — how 
small a sum to require so great a sacrifice ! " Buth 
glanced from it to Miriam's face — that face over 
which had so lately lain the shadow of the tomb, 
and at which she could never even now look without 
an inward shudder, to think how the shadow might 
have darkened over it, and hidden it away out of 
her sight for ever. She rose ; her resolution was 
formed : she w^ould go at once and get it over ; the 
shop was always less full of an afternoon. She 
gave a nervous little cough, to steady her voice, and 
said — 

" I must go out now, dear, but not for long. I 
shall soon be back. Shall I move you to the sofa 
before I go ? " 

" Oh, no. If there is life or air to be found 
anjrwhere, it's at the window. But [you won't Le 
long away, will you ? " 

** An hour, at the most." 
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In two minutes Buth was cloaked and bonneted, 
and very neatly too, though without the aid of a 
glass. 

Miriam watched her out, and down the street, 
acknowledging by a feeble smile the nods and kisses 
she threw back at her, until quite out of sight. 
This diversion over, she sank back with a weary 
sigh. What would happen next ? Nothing, for at 
least five minutes, which appeared to her an age. 
Then came the distant sound of carriage wheels, 
seldom heard in that shabby little terrace. Would 
they pass on, or would they turn the comer ? 
Miriam grew almost feverishly nervous and ex- 
pectant; not that she dreamt of a visitor for 
herself, but she wanted to be roused from the 
lethargy that oppressed her, and she had more than 
once lately found amusement in watching a certain 
carriage stop before an opposite house, to which had 
lately come a certain mysterious lady, very young and 
prett}', who appeared at the window, at 10 a.m., in 
curl papers and the untidiest of n^glig6s and in the 
evening in silks, laces, and jewellery, whose splen- 
dour excited the envy of every jewellery -loving heart 
in the neighbourhood. And in the evening it 
generally was that the carriage, with its thorough- 
bred greys and plain-liveried, decorous-looking ser- 
vants, would stop before the house, and from it 
would alight a decidedly elderly gentleman, who 
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might SO well have been the pretty lady's grandfather, 
and who always sneaked into the house in a shame- 
faced, guilty sort of way, as though he'd no mortal 
right to be there. Had he come to pay one of his 
mysterious visits ? The carriage turned the comer, 
rolled along the terrace, and stopped at No. 3. The 
unexpected visitor was Dr. Cameron. 

Though no especial favourite of Miriam, who could 
not forgive his being so perfectly unconscious of her 
charms, — for when in health she was a very pretty 
girl, and knew it, — she was just now too grateful 
for company of any sort not to welcome her visitor 
warmly. He sat down, felt her pulse, asked for 
Euth, admired the roses in the garden, wrote a 
prescription, then rose to leave. 

" And you haven't even asked me how I feel," said 
Miriam, vexed and pouting; for though she stood 
somewhat in awe of the great grim man, she was too 
much of a spoilt child not to betray vexation. 

" Because I know it without asking.'' 

" Then tell me all I feel, and I'll frankly confess 
if you're right." 

*' You feel weak and tired ; dull, depressed, and 
altogether out of sorts ; very much inclined to 
quarrel with your best friends, and longing for all 
sorts of impossible things. Am I right ? " 

** Yes; but how did you guess it?" asked- Miriam, 
opening very wide the large hazel eyes. 
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" Perhaps because, like many of my coimtrymen, 
I've the gift of second sight; or perhaps because some- 
thing in your voice, face, and attitude betrayed you/* 

" That's what Euth always says, that my face is 
a window, through which you can see everything 
that's passing below; but my longing (for I have 
only one) isn't so very unreasonable after all — ^it's 
only for a breath of country air ; but, oh, you can't 
think how I long for that." 

"Poor child!'* The doctor's sympathy was 
aroused, and he resumed his seat. " Miss Edge- 
stone told me you had not left London for three 
years." 

" No, not since poor papa's death. But I never 
<;ared to before ; I always thought the midsummer 
holidays the happiest time of the year. Of an 
evening we worked and read in the Kensington 
Gardens. When we wanted a change, we went for a 
day to Kew, Bichmond, or the Crystal Palace ; and 
sometimes, when we'd a little money over, Buth 
would take me to the Christy Minstrels, or the 
Colosseum, or Madame Tussaud's, or any other 
shilling amusement I might choose. I enjoyed 
it all very much then ; but now I dream of nothing, 
day and night, but a complete change, either to the 
country or the sea->side, which Buth says is impos- 
sible. But you could never guess what I was 

thinking of when you entered." 

s 2 
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" Then I needn't try ; need I ? " 

Miriam laughed and enKghtened him. " I was 
thinking of the hundred pounds that papa once lent a 
friend to take him out to America, and which he never 
returned ; it was many years ago, but whenever I 
want something very much I remember it, and lay 
it out^ just if I had it. Before leaving England,, 
he gave papa his lawyer's address, promising to 
put the money into his hands within the year ; but 
Mr. Felton has not heard of him since, any more 
than we have.'' 

"Felton!" repeated the doctor. That was the 
name of his own lawyer and confidential friend. 

" But, oh ! " said Miriam in a distressed tone, 
suddenly recollecting herself, " I shouldn't have 
said all this : what would Euth say if she knew it ? 
She says that we should never discuss our private 
concerns, but particularly our money troubles, with 
anyone ; and she especially forbade my mentioning 
them to you. I'm so sorry : I quite forgot. But 
you won't tell her, will you ? She's so good that I 
can't bear to pain her.'* 

He. gave the desired promise ; then rising once 
more, he shook hands and left her, without a word 
of sympathy, without even a message for Ruth. 

Meanwhile Miss Edgestone, true to her resolution, 
had repaired to Mr. Morrison's shop ; but as she ap* 
proached it her heart sank, her step waxed slower and 
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heavier, and,, its thi;e8hold gained, her courage 
failed her altogether ; it was so hard to be obliged 
to ask a favour. Several times she passed and 
repassed, retreating precipitately whenever anyone 
came forward as if intending to address her. At 
last, after many an ineffectual struggle with herself, 
esich of which made her feel more weary and sick at 
heart, she thought she would wait until the shop 
was a little cleared of its unusual influx of cus- 
tomers. For this purpose she stationed herself at 
the bookseller's next door, keeping one eye on the 
photographs therein displayed, but the other ever 
on the dreaded portal. " If only/' she thought, " Mr. 
Morrison, big and greasy, would appear at it ! " 
It would be so much easier to go up to him at once 
and proffer her request. But he did not appear, 
and the shop did not empty; and, oh dear! Miriam 
would be tired of waiting, and would be wanting 
her tea. Ruth made one step foi*ward, and two 
backward ; looked up the street, and down it ; re- 
called Miriam's pale, wistful face ; then, with a 
quickly beating heart, entered the shop— to find 
that Mr. Morrison was miles away in the country, 
and only expected home late that night. 
" Had Miss Edgestone any orders ? *' 
No ; but she must see Mr. Morrison. She would 
call again next day. The delay, trifling as it may 
appear, was a cruel blow to poor Buth. Suspense 
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is of all things the most trying ; and her heart sank 
at the thought of the coming day. Poor, foolish^ 
over-sensitive Buth! 

Hurrying home, and clearing her face of every 
shade of vexiation in the passage, before entering 
the parlour, she went in with her usual cheerful 
briskness. Miriam still sat in the window, and 
very cross and dull she looked. Buth, deeply 
penitent for having left her so long alone, entered 
into a full account of her walk — the friends she had 
met, the inquiries that had been made after the 
invalid, the visits that had been promised, &c. ; but 
Miriam would not brighten, and presently she inter- 
rupted her with the abrupt remark — 

" Dr. Cameron has been here." 

"Oh! Tm so glad. How did he find you 
looking ? '' 

" He didn't say, and what's more, he didn^t care. 
He asked nothing, prescribed nothing, and sat half 
the time lost in a reverie. Heaven only knows of 
what he was thinking ; not of me, certainly. It's 
little those fine doctors care for poor people like us^ 
who can't even pay them their fees.'* 

Miriam was only venting her ill-humour in idle 
words ; but they were more than Buth could bear,, 
and she now broke in, in a voice so strange^ 
sharp, and ringing, that Miriam looked up in 
astonishment — 
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** For shame, Miriam ! How can you ? — ^how dare 
you speak like that of one to whom we owe your 
very life ? If it hadn't been for him — oh, Miriam ! 
you know it — ^you would have been dead, and I 
alone in the world without you. What other doctor 
would have watched by you as he did through all 
that dreadful night, when we thought every minute 
would be your last ? Oh ! I shall never forget it — 
never. How could he do more than he has done — 
coming day after day, though we live so far from 
town, and then refusing all remuneration so nobly, 
so generously, saying that * It*s not for the successful 
man, whose labours God alone has blessed, to sell 
for gold the life of the weak and struggling, who 
like him have to work, but in weakness, not in 
strength ' ? And this is our return for all ! " 

Buth had spoken with a passion — a vehemence to 
which her usually quiet, self-contained nature was a 
stranger. For a moment she stood with heaving 
breast and kindling eye, her slight frame shaken 
and trembling with emotion; then, overcome by 
feelings whose force surprised even herself, and of 
which ^e was perhaps half ashamed, she sank into 
a chair, and buried her face in her hands. 

Never before had Miriam seen her so moved — so 
excited, and the unusual outburst half frightened 
her. She reproached herself for her ingratitude^ 
pronounced the doctor the greatest of men and besL 
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of friends; then, as Buth made no answer, she crept 
up to her side, and fell to coaxing and kissing her, 
promising never again to be so wicked. 

With a great effort Euth mastered her emotion ; 
but throughout the evening a close observer would 
have detected a certain lingering sadness in the 
smile and voice. Miriam, however, was no close 
observer, and, glad to have made it up with her 
sister, she allowed herself to be comfortably settled 
on the sofa, while Euth busied herself with the tea, 
tempting the invalid's capricious appetite, now with 
a piece of toast made by herself at the kitchen fire, 
now with a slice of bread and butter, so artistically 
cut as to be quite a chef d'oeuvre of its kind. And, 
tea over, she drew a stool to the sofa, and indulged 
in the only idle hour she allowed herself during the 
day — the pleasant twilight chat that Miriam so en- 
joyed. And then it was she told her, for the first 
time, of the grand hope she had of giving her 
change of air for a week at least. 

Miriam's cry of delight, and the sudden brighten- 
ing of her whole face, were sufficient reward for 
every sacrifice the trip had or might cost her. 

When the first excitement had a little subsided, 
they proceeded to discuss ways and means, time 
and place. The last, indeed, was the most im- 
portant question of all ; and Euth's pressing anxiety 
j^ow was to find something as near town as possible. 
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After a moment's silent thought, she broke in upon 
Miriam's extacies with the somewhat startling 
query — 

" I wonder if we could travel third class ? " 

Miriam burst out laughing. " Is it over this you 
have been so long pondering ? " 

" Well, dear, you see five pounds is so little for 
all I want to do with it. It's of no use your having 
change of air unless you can really profit by it; 
and everything's so expensive; and there are so 
many little comforts I should like to give you — ^a 
drive every day, for instance; then you must take 
baths and plenty of nourishing food, and you must 
not discontinue the tonic with which Dr. Cameron 
has hitherto so liberally provided us, and '^ 

" Oh, I'm sure I shan't want baths, or jellies, or 
medicines, or anything else, but plenty of shrimps 
and porter, and bread and butter." 

*'But even shrimps are an expensive item — six- 
pence a plate. But I wonder if we covid travel 
third class ? " 

" Could ! why, of course we could ; what is to 
prevent us — our gentility, or the babies, or the fat 
women who'd call us * love ' and * dear,* and, together 
with their baskets — fat women always have baskets 
— would take up all the room and air ? *' 

'' Oh, I shouldn't mind the babies, or the fat 
women either," said Buth, in a thoughtful specula- 
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tive tone ; " but I*ve sometimes seen the third class 
carriages quite full of soldiers, who ^ 

" Would also call us * love ' and ' dear/ " put in 
Miriam, with mischievous gravity; "but what of 
that ? We should save our money, and have all the 
more to spend on. shrimps." 

But Buth shook her head. No ; Miriam must 
not be subjected to any afiront. Though poor, they 
were ladies born and bred. The idea of the third- 
class carriage was renounced, with an involuntary 
drawing up of the slight figure. 

The next morning she again presented herself at 
Mr. Morrison's shop, but this time there was no 
hesitation ; she neither loitered about, nor examined 
photographs,^ but went boldly in, and straight up 
to the surly master, and, looking him in the face 
with grave, steadfast eyes, in which no one could 
have detected either timidity or nervous trepi- 
dation, told him all — her sister's longing for change,, 
their lack of means, her fears for the next quarter's 
receipts ; and then she asked him to wait. He con- 
sented, as she well knew he would, but in a very 
different manner to what she had expected — ^with- 
out insult, familiarity, or inquiry, but with a hearty 
sympathy in her anxiety, and a sincere wish for the 
young lady's recovery. As to the money, he begged 
her, with rude earnestness, not to trouble herself 
about that. What was a five pound more or less 
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to him in his business ? Nothing — nothing at all ! 
Then as Mrs. Morrison, wondering at the lengthened 
parley, came waddling up, brimful of curiosity, he 
merely told her that Miss Edgestone was going out of 
town to the sea-side, with the poor sick young lady, 
and had come to give him due notice of her depar- 
ture ; and, moreover, when the good woman, by way 
of expressing a particular interest in the invalid, 
appealed to him to say whether she hadn't told him, 
times out of number, how like the poor young 
thing was to their own Tommy, who died a year 
ago come August, and was buried in Brompton 
Cemetery, he, fearing that Miss Edgestone might 
hardly like the comparison, apologised for it by 
saying that it was just a way the missus had of 
taking to anyone, to find out a likeness to her poor 
dead lad. 

The bereaved mother wiped her eyes, and, fresh 
customers coming in, she waddled off to attend to 
them, while Mr. Morrison accompanied Miss Edge- 
stone to the door, half lifting from his head at 
parting the greasy cap, that would not, I verily 
believe, have been raised an inch had Milady Bolton^ . 
who honoured him with her custom, come in person 
to give her orders. For George Morrison was a sad 
Badical; though not after all such a very bad fellow. 

With a light step and lighter heart, Buth sped 
homeward, and her sharp brisk knock rang out^ 
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the harbinger of good news. So busy was she 
with her own pleasant thoughts, that she did not 
hear approaching footsteps, and actually started 
when a formidable-lookmg document, sealed, regis- 
tered, and rendered doubly official by the large blue 
envelope, was thrust into her hand. What could it 
be ? A lawyer's letter — a summons — ^a formal 
notice from the landlord, ejecting them or raising 
their rent ? Nothing of what the world calls good 
iuck ever visited No. 3, Elysium Terrace, and poor 
Buth's heart always sank and sickened at the sight 
of any official-looking missive. 

She did not open it at once, for she had orders 
to give ; and if anything were amiss, Jane, the 
round-eyed abigail, must not guess it, nor Miriam 
either. Bad news she always kept as much as 
possible to herself. So she stole softly past the 
parlour, and up to her own room. Very soon, how- 
ever, she came flying down again, and, bursting into 
the parlour, flushed and breathless, awoke Miriam 
from the half-dose into which she had fallen. 

" Oh, Miriam, dear !'' she exclaimed, "just read 
this. I think I must be dreaming. It's so strange 
— so wonderful ! " 

Miriam read — 

" Madam, — ^I am requested by a client, whose 
name I am not at liberty to reveal, to remit you 
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the sum of £50, in part payment of an old debt 
incurred many years ago. A line in the form of a 
receipt will greatly oblige, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" F. Felton." 

" Oh, Euth ! '* was all that Miriam could find 
breath to say. 

" It must be the gentleman who owed papa the 
hundred pounds ; don't you think so ? *' said Buth. 

" Of course ; who else could it be ? And to think 
of our getting it after all. And the strangest thing 
is, that only yesterday " 

Miriam stopped short, colouring violently. She 
had been on the point of betraying herself, and 
letting out what she had said to Dr. Cameron. 
Fortunately she drew up in time, and substituted 
another version of the case. 

"Only yesterday, I was thinking of all that 
money would have done for us." 

" And will do for us now. Only think, darling, 
of all the comforts it wiU procure you.'' 

" And shrimps and prawns ad libitum — eh, Buth ? 
We can afford even prawns now, can't we ? " 

" Fifty poimds ! " repeated Buth, as if hardly 
able even yet to realize the magnitude of the pos- 
session. " And it cost me so much to obtain five ! 
Ah, well ! never mind ; I gained something else at the 
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same time — something money can't buy. I gained 
a friend — ^a real friend, though only a butcher." 

" Only a butcher ! Why, isn't he the grandest, 
most mighty and powerftd friend we could possibly 
possess ? '^ said Miriam, laughing. 

When the doctor, whom a note from Buth had 
apprized of the imexpected stroke of good luck that 
had befaUen the orphan sisters, came a few days 
later to pay his last visit, and give his last report, 
he was met by one smile at least as bright as any 
he had seen in his daily round. For the first time, 
looking at Miriam's sunny face, he noticed how 
pretty she was ; and declared that the money that 
had wrought such a change could have been the 
gift of no ordinary mortal, but of some fairy god- 
mother. 

Miriam, who, when well and happy, was a thorough 
little chatterbox, was sole spokeswoman on the 
occasion ; and having expatiated upon the delights 
of shrimps, sea-breezes, and the Esplanade band, 
next proceeded to give the doctor a full and 
particular account of poor Euth's interview with 
the butcher. The more it amused him, the more 
it distressed the heroine, who, trying in vain to 
catch her sisters eye, caught that of the doctor 
instead, fixed on her with a look that made the 
blood rush in a crimson flood to her very temples. 
Though not at all given to blushing, there was 
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something in the intent look of those grey eyes 
that affected her strangely; they seemed to read 
into her very heart, so that she sometimes feared 
that she would soon have no secret left in it at all. 
Soon ! why was not this his last visit ? A kind 
word, a pressure of the hand, and he would have 
passed from their lives perhaps for ever. The 
parting lay heavy at her heart, and made her more 
silent and retiring than usual; but when he left, 
though he had already bidden her good-by, she 
followed him downstairs and out into the little 
garden. 

He did not appear to liotice her, and she feared 
that he would drive orf, as he had often done before, 
without seeing her, or allowing her a last word. 
But when they reached the gate he turned round 
with a quiet smile, that told of his having been all 
along aware of her presence. 

" You have something on your mind ; what is it ? " 
he said, laying his strong hand authoritatively on 
her shoulder. 

** I ! what makes you think so ? ** she asked, taken 
aback, and colouring again deeply ; for she knew that 
he was looking at her. 

"I don't thiiiky I know. You have something on 
your mind; what is it?" 

" Must I tell you ? " 

" Yes." 
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*' Well, it is a debt that I am not allowed to pay, 
and which therefore weighs, all the heavier on my 
heart/' 

She knew that he had guessed her meaning, for 
he hastily withdrew his hand. Was he very angry ? 
She dared not raise her eyes until she had had her 
say. 

" I know that such a debt as we owe you could 
never be cancelled Even my life I should deem 
but a poor return for that of Miriam ; but if you 
would at least let me prove how dear that life is to 
me, now that we are so rich, and — ^it would give me 
courage to apply to you another time ; for oh ! I 
can't bear to think that you are going away, and that 
we shall perhaps never see you again." Buth's 
voice, sinking lower and lower, was at last quite 
inaudible ; but she drew from her pocket a sealed 
envelope, and looked entreatingly into the stern 
dark face, that looked sterner and darker than she 
had ever seen it before. 

" Put that back into your pocket," he said in a 
rough tone of command. '^ I thought you would 
have understood me better than to offer it me a 
second time. Under God I have saved your sister's 
life, and you say truly that money could not cancel 
such a debt. Never therefore broach the subject 
again : if you do, I give you up, you and your sister ; 
but if you humour me in this one respect, I consti- 
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tute myself henceforth not only your physician, but 
your friend, to be applied to upon every occasion — 
the oftener the better. What do you say? Will 
jou take me as your friend ? " * 

She did not answer, but going to a white rose 
bush that grew close under the parlour window, she 
gathered the fairest flower upon it. " It is a bush 
specially consecrated to the dead,'' she said softly, 
as she held it out to the grim-looking man, with a 
smile half timid, half appealing. " Every Sunday 
I gather the most beautiful rose for the grave of our 
father and mother; they lie together in Kensal 
Green." 

" My sister lies there too." That was all he said, 
as he took the rose, and bent over it with a clouded 
brow. It was the first time he had ever spoken to 
a stranger of the dead sister whose name so seldom 
passed his lips. Buth drew a long breath. Then 
he, too, had had a sister ! The thought was as a 
new bond of sympathy between them, and seemed to 
draw him so much nearer to her ; but she asked no 
question, expressed no sympathy, only on the next 
Sunday she gathered two white roses instead of one. 
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The friendship James Cameron had offered Euth 
Edgestone was not a mere idle profession ; and the 
conviction he had that she would never take undue 
advantage of it, or apply to him except in the greatest 
emergency, made him all the more anxious to help 
her ; but this her sensitive pride and independence 
of character rendered rather a difficult matter. Had 
she been a real object of charity, and had he wished 
to raise a subscription for her, or get her into a 
charitable institution, he would at once have attained 
his object. For among his extensive connection he 
had lady friends of every age [and condition, who 
would have been only too glad to oblige the fashion- 
able doctor. But he was* not one to share his con- 
fidence with ladies of every age and condition, and 
among all his acquaintance there was no one to 
whom he would have cared to speak of Buth Edge- 
stone except Mrs. Charlton Leigh, to whom, not- 
withstanding her little eccentricities, he always 
turned in any perplexity. It was to her care he had 
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once thought of consigning Winifred Morgan, and it 
was of her he now thought in connection with the 
orphan sisters. 

There was no hurry, however ; he would wait until 
she sent for him, which, as he had not seen her for 
some time, would he well knew be before long. And 
accordingly he one day received an urgent summons, 
which he obeyed with more alacrity than usual. He 
found his old friend very elegant, languid, and full 
of tender little reproaches. " Why had he not come 
before ? " 

'^Because he had not been sent for." No, of course 
not ; she knew too well how valuable his time was 
to intrude upon it, nor would she have sent for him 
at all, had not the symptoms grown so alarming.*' 

" Why, what have we now ? " he said, settling 
himself in the great easy-chair that always went by 
his name. And this Mrs. Leigh hailed as a good 
omen, meaning a nice long visit ; for when in a hurry 
he never would take that chair and make himself 
comfortable. " Why, what have we now ? I have 
been puzzling my brains ever since I left home to 
guess what new malady you could possibly have 
discovered ; for I certainly thought we had exhausted 
every complaint to which human flesh is heir, but 
you women have the most wonderful powers of 
invention.'^ 

^'Nonsense," indignantly exclaimed the patient, 

T 2 
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whom the doctor's first words had roused, as they 
always did, from the assumed languor of imaginary 
sickness. " It's nothing new ; and Vm not the one 
to give way to idle fancies. No one has ever known, 
or ever can know, what I have suffered in silence." 

" No, that would indeed, I think, be impossible,'' 
he answered drily. 

" Ah well, you may laugh, and I know that you 
think it fancy and nonsense; but you'll be sorry 
later when your old friend's gone that you so mis- 
understood and maligned her. Doctor, believe me 
or not as you will, but I'm morally convinced that 
my liver is growing to my side. I always suspected 
it — ^always ; but now I'm sure of it." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes, there can be no doubt of it. Mrs. S 

was here this morning, and was telling me of the 
death of her sister from that awful malady, and our 
symptoms were exactly the same. What ! you don't 
believe it ? Perhaps you'll next deny my having a 
liver at all." 

" Alas ! no ; we've all livers, more's the pity. Our 
world indeed might be designated among the planets 
as the world of disordered livers, and hence arise 
half its crimes, sorrows, and sufferings. And yet 
they're somehow necessary to our existence — ^poor 
finite beings that we are ! and it's a recognised thing 
that we couldn't do without them ; for though writers 
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have often portrayed heroes without conscience, 
mind, heart, or even — ^presuming upon the poetic 
licence accorded to them — without souL — whoever 
yet heard of a hero without liver ? " 

''Nonsense," again repeated Mrs. Leigh. But 
she laughed; and the doctor having gained his 
point — ^for the best preface to a request is a good 
laugh— changed the half-mocking tone in which he 
had hitherto spoken, to one altogether grave and pro- 
fessional; and, giving her case his best attention, 
listened to, and accounted and prescribed for, all 
her symptoms. Then, as the conversation drifted 
on to more general topics, he told her the simple 
story of the young school-mistresses, and her 
sympathy was at once enlisted. ** What could 
she do for them ? Was there no way of helping^ 
them ? " 

Yes, he had thought of a way. Perhaps among;:; 
her Indian connection she might hear of a child for 
whom the parents wanted a happy English home;, 
and nowhere certainly could such a home be found 
for one of those poor forlorn little waifs as with Miss . 
Edgestone. 

'' Edgestone ! '* Mrs. Leigh sprang from her chair 
pale and trembling. "Edgestone! impossible. 
What Edgestone ? " 

" Miss Buth Edgestone," said the doctor, almost 
as much startled by so unlooked-for an outburst as 
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she had been by the name. " Do you perhaps know 
them ? " 

" No, it's impossible — ^it can't be/' she murmured, 
imheeding the question. " Orphans, friendless, and 
destitute. God ! it's impossible." 

A light had broken in upon the doctor, who was 
inclined to echo the oft-repeated word, impossible ! 

" Tell me all you know about them— all, all ! " 
she said, turning almost fiercely upon her companion, 
who answered simply — 

"I have little to add to what I have before said. 
They are orphans, and their names are Buth and 
Miriam." 

" Miriam," she gasped ; but he continued as if 
unconscious of the interruption — 

" Their father was a musician, I believe, but he 
died young. Of their mother I know nothing ; they 
never spoke of her to me, except to mention casually 
that she was dead, and that she lies in Kensal 
Green." 

" So near ! and yet I never saw her grave — I who 
was so fond and proud of her." 

She seemed terribly shaken and agitated, and 
paced the room for some minutes in silence. Then 
stopping suddenly before him, she said abruptly, 
" Did you know of this before ? and was it all a trick 
to entrap me into a reconciliation ? " 

'' With whom ? " 
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''With Butb and Miriam Edgestone, my poor 
dead sister^s orphan children." 

"And your nieces," he added almost sternly. 
** No, indeed. Had I known what I know now, you 
would have been the last to whom I should have 
applied ; for though I have never known you refuse 
your help to the stranger, I have twice appealed to 
you in behalf of your orphan nieces in vain." 

She did not answer, but continued her hurried 
walking up and down, the doctor's eyes from under 
their heavy brows watching her intently. Accus- 
tomed as he was to see and hear strange things, this 
was certainly one of the strangest. Unwittingly he 
had once more become the advocate of the repu- 
diated nieces, but his advocacy was now at an end ; 
the rest must be left to nature, and to her he accord- 
ingly left it, with a mind quite at ease as to the 
result. But the victory proved afar easier one than 
even he had expected, for the aunt's next words 
were— 

" Give me their address ; VU go and see them at 
once." 

''Impossible; they're at the seaside." 

" Of course, people always are at the seaside, or 
somewhere out of the way, when you want them. 
When do they return ? " 

" They went for a month, and have been gone 
half that time. You have still, therefore, a fortnight 
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to wait ; but to hasten matters you might write to 
them." 

" On no account ! '* she exclaimed in a horrified 
tone. " I wish to take them by surprise — to make 
myself known to them in person." 

" As Joseph made himself known to his brethren,'" 
said the doctor slily ; for he knew how dearly his. 
old friend loved any new kind of excitement, and 
how thoroughly to her taste would be the recogni- 
tion-scene, with its tears and kisses, its explanations, 
and exclamations. 

" How can I compromise myself before I have 
seen them and judged for myself? But a fortnight t 
Why not have said a year at once. And to think of 
their being protdgdes of yours ! I think you said 
they were pretty presentable girls — eh, doctor ? " 

" The one is pretty and presentable, and a good 
girl enough no doubt ; the other is more than pretty 
or presentable — she's an angel." 

" Ah well, poor Miriam was an angel too, a perfect 
angel, but quite thrown away upon the horrid, low- 
bom music-master ; and such a match as she might 
have made! Oh, doctor, you can't think how I 
suffered ; but it would be cruel, after so many years^ 
to visit it upon them, poor things. They must have 
had a trying time of it ; and I am not hard hearted,. 
I never was ; and I must try and forget that they 
are his children, as I can't forget that they are hers^ 
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I wonder if either of them is like her. Well, I'm 
glad at least that one has her name." 

About three weeks after this, as Dr. Cameron 
was waiting for his carriage at the comer of Grosvenor 
Square, he was somewhat startled at finding his arm 
suddenly and unceremoniously seized from behind,, 
and turning, he saw Mrs. Charlton Leigh, who» 
flushed and breathless, exclaimed excitedly — 

" Oh doctor, how glad I am to have met you ! I 
have been so wanting to tell you all, but knew not 
how to get at you. I should actually have been 
obliged to get up a serious case, had I not fortunately 
caught sight of you in so providential a manner." 

The doctor looked at his watch. " I can give you 
one turn round the square." 

Mrs. Leigh launched forth into her subject without 
loss of time. 

" Well, doctor, I've seen them, and the interview 
was most satisfactory. My opinion of course waa 
just yours. How right you always are ! The one 
is, as you say, an angel, the living image of her 
mother, and just her winning ways, voice, smile, and 
manner too, so like that my dead sister stood once 
more before me. The other, as you said, seema 
a good little girl enough, but too staid and reserved 
for so young a creature, and so like her father that 
it gave me quite a shock ; just his cold w8y of say- 
ing things, so different from her sister. Poor child 1 
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I was really quite affected when she clung to me 
just as my own dear Miriam used to do, laughing 
and crying, and telling me all about her illness, and 
how good you had been to them. I assure you she 
was quite eloquent on the subject.'* (Here Mrs. 
Leigh squeezed the doctor's hand affectionately.) 
** Not but what Buth is quite as grateful no doubt, 
but I can't get the child to speak freely to me." 

They had made the turn of the square, and the 
doctor had heard quite enough to render him 
thoroughly uncomfortable for the remainder of the 
evening. So, pretty, impetuous Miriam was the 
angel in the aunt's eyes, and his angel was only a 
good little girl. Well, so probably would have de- 
cided nineteen out of twenty. Still he felt annoyed 
at the turn affairs had taken, and a few days after- 
wards, having an hour to spare, he drove to Elysium 
Terrace. 

He was shown as usual into the neat, quiet little 
drawing-room, and, almost before he had had time 
to close the door, Buth stood before him. The 
flush of delighted surprise with which she welcomed 
him so brightened and lighted up her plain little face 
that his first exclamation was, "How well you look." 
But the excitement over, and the flush having died 
out of her cheek, he looked at her with less satis- 
faction, but more interest. Instinctively he felt that, 
anxious as he had been to help her, he had only 
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made matters worse. She had been grieving, silently 
and secretly no doubt, but that didn't mend matters. 
Poor little Buth ! He felt an actual pang when she 
turned on him her meek, reverential eyes, and 
thanked him for all he had done for them. " For," 
she added, '' aunt told us that it was only your kind 
mediation that had brought her here. And she is 
so good to us : she comes every day to fetch Miriam 
for a drive, and yesterday she took her to the theatre, 
and she has promised to take her to the opera too.'' 

" Very kind and considerate of Mrs. Leigh, and 
meanwhile you are left alone." 

" Oh, but she would be glad for me to go too — 
indeed she would; only, we can't both leave the 
house at once, and Miriam is always so dull when 
left alone." 

" And you are never dull ? " 

Buth hesitated, as there rose up before her the 
memory of many a lonely evening, that had seemed 
80 Strangely long and sUent in its loneliness ; and 
there were so many more of them to come. She 
knew that he was looking at her with the odd, intent 
look that had so often troubled her. Had he guessed 
of what she was thinking ? Her eyes sank to the 
ground, but he remorselessly repeated his question — 

" And you — do you never feel dull ? " 

" I have always so much to do, that Fve little 
time left for dulness ; and it makes me so happy to 
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see Miriam quite her old self again, only much 
brighter and happier than she ever was ; for* she 
couldn't bear teaching, and I could never afford hep 
any amusement. You can't think how well she is 
looking — so changed, so improved." 

Dr. Cameron was not one to beat about the bush; 
he always came straight to the point, and he did so 
now. 

''Miss Edgestone, in speaking of you to Mrs. 
Leigh, I had hoped to serve you ; but as things have 
turned out, I think it would have been much better 
had neither of us meddled in the matter." 

" Oh no, indeed," she eagerly interrupted, " you 
would not say so if you knew how it has all come 
in answer to my prayers. I always felt that the 
hard life of a schoolmistress did not suit Miriam ; 
and she and aunt get on so well together — they took 
to each other from the first, and Aunt Emily saya 
she is henceforth to look upon her as a mother, and 
she is to learn every fashionable accompHshment^ 
and to be brought out into the world." 

Butb wound up with something that sounded very 
like a sigh ; but when the doctor turned to look into- 
her face, it was calm and smiling. 

" I do not approve of your sister's conduct," he 
said in rather a hard tone. 

Buth looked as penitent and distressed as if the 
blame had been addressed to her. '' Oh, you. 
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mustn't think ill of her — ^it's unjust, cruel; she's so 
good, so yielding, so sweet-tempered. Aunt told 
me that you had called her an angel, and so indeed 
she is. Don't you remember how patient she was 
during her illness ? " 

" I remember how patient you were." 

"Who could have been otherwise, she was so 
gentle, so obedient. " You won t think ill of her, 
wiU you ? " 

Very earnest, very pleading, were Buth's eyes and 
words; but the doctor in no way relented. He dis- 
approved of the whole aflfair, and wished both him- 
self and his old friend at the bottom of the sea for 
having thus destroyed the peace and harmony of 
that gentle life. His self-reproach was redpubled 
when he found that Mrs. Leigh proposed adopting 
Miriam, and taking her altogether from her sister. 

" Why, it's the old story of the rich man and the 
ewe lamb," he exclaimed indignantly, " and I won't 
allow it ; she either takes both or neither." 

" But she offered me a home, and even pressed it 
upon me." 

''Yes, in such a manner that you couldn't accept 
it." 

" No, I could not accept it." She spoke gently, 
but firmly. 

"And why not?" 

" Because, though Aunt Emily is so good and kind 
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now, I can't forget that she once made poor papa 
unhappy. It was not long after the death of my 
mother, when he was quite broken-hearted, that she 
wrote him a letter. I was quite a little child, but I 
knew that the letter was from Aunt Emily, and as 
he read it, I saw him turn very pale, and as he folded 
it up, two great tears fell upon it ; it was the only 
time I ever saw him cry. After his death I found 
the letter, and then I knew why he had never from 
that day mentioned her name again. I don't think 
he cared for what she said of him; but she also said 
that it was he who had caused my mother's early 
death, by taking her from wealth and luxury to 
poverty and privation; and this thought haunted 
him to his dying day. I think he half believed that 
what she had said was true. No, I could not accept 
her hospitality, though I am very grateful to her for 
her kindness to Miriam.'' 

She paused, then continued in a steadier voice,. 
*' I shall remain quietly here so as always to have a 
home for Miriam, should she ever want it. It's best 
so ; best for us both." 

What could Dr. Cameron answer to all this ? 
What right had he to interfere in the matter ? And 
after all, would Buth in her aunt's house, neglected, 
and set aside for the prettier sister, be less to be 
pitied than Buth at home, lonely and struggling, it 
is true, but free and independent ? As for Miriam^ 
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it was of course the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to her, and to Mrs. Leigh it would be like a 
second youth. No, there was no help for it ; Buth 
must be left alone — the one must be sacrificed for 
the many, as it ever has been, and ever will be unto 
the end of time. 

"You won't in any way prevent it, will you?'' 
said Buth. 

" You have not given me the right," he answered, 
almost sharply; "if I could, I would." 

As she gave him her hand at parting, she looked 
up wistfully, very wistfully, into his dark face ; but 
he was thoroughly put out, and his manner was 
rough and even hard. But he repented him of this 
when, as he was getting into his carriage, he caught 
sight of the lonely little figure still standing at the 
window, the face pressed to the glass, and the eyes, 
now that they were in repose, looking so sad — so 
very sad ; and as he drove away he thought what a 
blundering fool he had been, and how impossible it 
seemed for him to do aught btit evil to those he 
most wished to befriend. For reasons best known 
to himself, h& had taken the orphan under his espe- 
cial protection, and what had come of it all but 
sorrow ? Was the old curse still working — ^the curse 
of ihe little child on her father's knee? He 
thought of her, of Lucy, of Winifired, whom out of 
pity he had taken to himself, and now there was 
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Buth Edgestone, whose hard lot his interference 
had made yet harder ; he covered his face with his 
hands and groaned aloud. 

Buth, having watched the carriage out of sight, 
turned from the window and looked at the clock. 
Miriam might be expected home in an hour; she 
had promised, as their time together was so short, 
to return for tea, which Buth thought very kind, as 
Aunt Emily had offered to take her to a fashionable 
concert. Buth had several commissions to do, 
and must be off at once if she wished to return in 
time. 

She had not been gone half an hour when Mrs. 
Leigh's carriage drove up to the door, and Miriam 
was set down. There was much hugging and kiss- 
ing at parting, for Aunt Emily already dearly loved 
the pretty, gentle, light-hearted little creature, and 
looked forward with no slight impatience to the day 
when she should have her all to herself; and 
Miriam, whose loving nature attached itself easily 
to everyone who was kind to her, was already 
warmly attached to the aunt, whose fine dress, man- 
ners, and position inspired her with the profoundest 
admiration ; and both affection and admiration she 
testified in a thousand winning, artless ways that 
were full of charm for the heart-wewy woman of 
the world. 
" Give my love to Buth," called out Aunt Emily, 
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trouble, will be a joke this time next year. With 
what scornful pity does youth look back upon the 
sorrows of childhood, the man upon the passions of 
youth, old age upon the trials of manhood ; and in 
our future disembodied life, wherever that life may 
be, how hardly shall we realise, if memory be left to 
us, the tears, groans, and lamentations of the life 
that was ! Had such an unexpected stroke of good 
fortune come to Cyril during those eighteen months 
of disappointment and mortification, it would have 
been a triumph indeed; but, fresh from home and 
all its love, the congratulations of those among 
whom he had so long lived a stranger sounded 
hollow enough. The truth is, he had had a month 
of thorough petting and spoiling, and the kiss he 
had laughingly stolen at parting from Birdie's warm 
rosy lips had steeled his heart against the flattery of 
all other lips, more particularly those of his old 
parishioners ; and as for the new, he was still too 
much of a stranger among them to feel anything 
but embarrassment. His natural shyness and the 
false shame of a sensitive nature prevented his 
making the most of his position, and he shrank 
from, rather than courted, society. In the pulpit, 
alone with God and his inspirations, he felt himself 
both apart from and above the congregation ; what 
cared he, then, for their fine airs and criticisms ? But 
pinned down to a chair between two gossiping old 
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dowagers or monosyllabic young ladies, or forming 
one of a group of your drawing-room loungers, dash- 
ing beaux, or elderly politicians, he felt awkward 
and out of place, without a word to say for himself; 
and what increased his confusion tenfold was the 
unpleasant consciousness that something more was 
expected of him, the eloquent preacher, than the 
mere set phrases of health and weather, and yet it 
was with diflOiculty that he got through even these. 

The only time that he felt something like pride 
was when he wrote to announce his advancement to 
all at home. By return of post came the congrata* 
lations — a line from mother, a message from father 
and Hal, who were busy carting manure, and a long 
happy letter from Mary, who expressed extreme 
indignation at his viewing his promotion in the light 
of an accident, when it was of course the reward of 
his talents, the first stepping-stone to that career 
of honour and usefulness she had so glowingly 
mapped out for him. 

So she wrote, and so, m her simple faith, she 
believed ; and Farmer Thornton, who saw in it all a 
mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, so much 
more in the boy's pocket, wondered at the extraor- 
dinary state of excitement into which it had thrown 
her, declaring that she made as much fuss about it 
as if it had been some fine thing for hersel£ For 
herself, indeed ! As if Cyril were not the dearest 
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part of herseK. Were not their hopes, their fears, 
their interests one ? Was not his future her future ? 
— ^his life her life ? Had he not said so himself? 
and would not each onward step bring them nearer 

and nearer together, until But why betray 

the most secret and therefore most sacred feelings 
of a young girl's life ? She was happy — so happy 
that her heart was almost oppressed with the sense 
of its own blessedness, like the homeward-wending 
bee that, laden with the rich summer spoils, feels 
the weight of the treasured burden over which it 
murmurs so softly. 

Cyril's outward circumstances were much im- 
proved by his increase of salary; he could now 
afford two rooms instead of one, and as his land- 
lady, if she cheated, respected him, he was no 
longer kept waiting at the street door. His toast, 
too, was now made by a clear fire ; and though the 
first strength of his tea went to settle the good 
lady^s weak nerves, she being much addicted to 
hysterics, there was stUl flavour enough left in the 
pot to satisfy his moderate desires. Then, too, he 
no longer found it necessary to wear a threadbare 
coat, cotton gloves, and wield an alpaca umbrella ; 
he had more money too to distribute among the 
poor, though less time to go in and out among 
them ; and somehow he did not get on as well with 
his poorer parishioners as in the old days when he 
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was nearer to them in sympathy — when he could 
tell them, in the words of simple truth, that he, too, 
often felt cold and hunger and weariness. 

One day as he sat in his neatly furnished parlour 
collecting notes for the next Sunday's sermon, two 
letters were brought in ; the one from his tailor — a 
flourishing bill whose amount made his flesh creep, 
and his hair stand on end. Mr. Trim had been 
recommended as fashionable and moderate — very 
moderate — alas ! for our comparative ideas of things ! 
—and, besides giving general satisfaction, he gave 
long credit, at least to those who, like Mr. Thorn- 
ton, put in a genteel appearance, lived in superior 
apartments, was known to pay his rent regularly, 
and was sometimes seen to knock at the door of 
*' great houses;" and if he prudently tacked on some- 
what too high a percentage of interest to the items 
of the bill, was not the unjust steward's worldly 
foresight commended ? 

But long credit was altogether contrary to the 
principles in which Cyril had been brought up, and 
to which he had strictly adhered through all his 
college life even until now; he, therefore, with 
another rueful glance at the sum total, and a mut- 
tered exclamation that in any other might have 
degenerated into an oath, counted out the money 
from his small reserved store, and laid it, together ^ 
with the bill, in his pocket-book, wisely resolving to 
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bear the shock with Christian fortitude, and look 
out for another tailor. 

So much for missive No. 1. What was missive 
No. 2 ? As dainty a little note as was ever penned, 
and so delicately scented, that as he opened it quite 
a queer feeling came over him, and he could almost 
have fancied himself once more the idle dreamer 
lying on the violet bank at home within sight of the 
dark Alton woods and the bright glancing river, and 
with that faint, sweet, intoxicatmg perfume floating 
like the breath of angel-visitants around him. 

It was not the first time that he had received 
some such graceful feminine reminder that he was 
now a public character ; but whether it was the note 
itself, or the particular mood in which it found him, 
or whether some secret influence, subtle and myste- 
rious, drew him irresistibly to the writer — certain it 
is that it interested him in no common degree. It 
was a pretty, tender, girlish effusion, such as any 
innocent school-girl might have written. The young 
lady — and he guessed her to be very young indeed — 
had heard him on Sunday evening last for the first 
time, and his words had touched her heart, and fired 
her imagination. Even as she wrote, his discourse, 
rather than himself, filled her mind and paper. 
Deifying him for his work's sake, she addressed h\vn 
with a certain timid awe, repeating more than once 
that she would never have dared to write thus, 
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had she not been so sure that they could not 
meet. 

A smile quivered over the young man's lips as he 
closed it, but it pleased him, and set him wondering 
who his unknown correspondent could be. He took 
a mental review of all his female acquaintance, and 
as they passed one by one before him, he was led 
on to another train of thought, and for the first time 
it struck him as strange that among all the women 
he had met in society, among whom were many 
whose beauty, grace, and refinement of manners 
might well have turned the head of the country-bred 
enthusiast, not one had interested him. Not once 
had his heart been touched, and his fancy only once, 
ty a gay little East End widow, who had singled 
him out when others overlooked him, had laughed and 
coquetted, treated him to smiles, flatteries, and nice 
little suppers, and, having fairly caught him. had 
suddenly dropped the prize to seize on another more 
worth the having. A fat little broker came in 
between and parted them. He lost the nice little 
suppers and the gay little widow, who now laughed 
at, instead of with him ; there was a fine wedding 
and wedding breakfast, which Mr. Lamb was asked 
to grace for the sake of the elegant speech, without 
which no East End wedding was thought complete. 

Cyril, having got thus far in his reminiscences, 
yawned, stretched himself, and, seeing how the sun- 
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light danced about on his parlour wall, thought he 
would go and see what London looked like out of 
doors, 

" Eh, Keeper, old fellow, what do you say to a 
stroll ? " 

A large retriever lying on the hearth-rug lifted his 
head from between his paws ; but as, in following 
the master's fortunes, the dog may again be brought 
under our notice, let us here pause to introduce him 
more particularly. His name is Keeper; his age, 
two years and three months ; his colour black ; his 
nature mild and contemplative. Born on Manor 
Farm, brought up by Cousin Mary, from whom he 
received his earliest impressions and a very careful 
education, he had by her been presented to his 
present owner — ^her first love gift! (if kisses and 
caresses do not come under the category), with 
many an earnest injunction to be true to his educa- 
tion, and guard, protect, and serve the man she 
loved as faithfully as she would, were she allowed to 
follow him. 

Keeper evidently understood his master's words, 
for he rose, shook himself, and, walking deliberately 
into the next room, brought therefrom his hat and 
gloves. 

, As Cyril was about to leave the room, he caught 
sight of the violet-scented note lying open on the 
table. It must not be left there to meet the curious 
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eye of landlady or casual visitor. He was about 
to tear it up and consign it to the grate, when a 
certain undefinable something stopped him, and he 
thvew it into a drawer instead. 

After sauntering through the now almost deserted 
park, he turned into Piccadilly, and was returning 
home when he came suddenly upon a new but plea- 
sant acquaintance, the only person in London with 
whom he at all chummed — Captain Hartwell — ^the 
very person of all others to be universally popular, 
being the happy possessor of a good fortune, good 
connections, good looks, good health, spirits, and 
temper, and a good heart into the bargain — alto- 
gether a thoroughly good fellow. He and Cyril got 
on, to use his own expression, like a house on fire ; 
it was he, indeed, who had recommended Mr. Trim, 
and for many other kind offices was he indebted to 
him of the same kind. 

The captain was holding on to the curate's 
button-hole, and rattling away in his usual hare- 
brained fashion, when a cry of alarm, followed by 
the trembling, half -tearful command, "Down, 
down ! " made both gentlemen start and turn. 

Standing just outside a milliner's shop, they saw 
a young lady holding, huddled up in her arms, as 
dim^utive a specimen of doghood as could well be 
imagined. Perhaps Keeper never having seen any- 
thing 80 small, it took his fancy, or perhaps he 
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merely looked upon it as a London curiosity. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that he claimed a nearer ac- 
quaintance, obstructing the young girl's path, and 
looking up with eagerly expectant eyes, and tail 
gently sweeping the dusty pavement. 

" Down, down ! naughty dog ! " repeated the fair 
protector of the ribbon-bedecked pet. 

Keeper cocked his head on one side, and gave 
vent to a mournful howl, which so tickled the girl's 
fancy that her whole face broke out into dimpling 
laughter. 

Cyril hastened to the rescue, called oflF the dog, 
and apologised for his rough country manners. 

The young girl blushed prettily as her eye glanced 
up at the captain; but when it fell on Cyril, the blood 
rushed in a warm, vivid flood over brow, cheek, and 
neck, and with a shy, nervous bend of the head 
that could scarcely be dignified by the name of bow, 
she hurried on to a carriage that awaited her at the 
comer, and, jimiping in with more haste than grace, 
she hid away her pretty rosy little face in its 
depths. 

" Oh, aunt, I was so frightened ! " 

" Silly child ! " The aunt little guessed why the 
foolish heart beat so tumultuously under the new 
velvet jacket. 

'* Why, I declare," she continued, raising her 
eyeglass and leaning forward, "it's Charlie Hart- 
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well! Ah, he recognises me and bows. What a 
pity that I was not there to have introduced 3'ou. 
He is a prime favourite of mine. Was it his dog 
that attacked Pip ? " 

The girl did not answer. 

" By Jove ! " was the captain's exclamation as the 
carriage rolled out of sight. 

" Who are they ? " questioned his companion. 

" They ! Oh, the one is Mrs. Charlton Leigh, a 
very agreeable woman, and the most desperate lion- 
hunter of her sex. Gare d, votes! if she has but 

« 

caught sight of you in my company, neither she nor 
your iumble servant will have any peace of their 
lives until you are brought captive and bound before 
her ; but then she'll deal mercifully by you, perhaps 
even make quite a pet of you." 

" And the young lady is her daughter ? ' 
"Not she; Mrs. Leigh is a widow without in- 
cumbrance, and wherever she picked up that fine 

girl " 

" Fine girl ! " interrupted Cyril, impatiently. 
" Of all slang terms, I dislike that one most. Time 
was when all women were goddesses ; now the 
goddesses themselves are only fine women — stately 
Junos, wise Minervas, laughing Hebes, bashful 
wood nymphs — all come under the one denomina- 
tion. I verily believe were Venus herself to rise 
before you from the bosom of the ocean in her 
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pearly char, and invested with all the sacred glory 
of her new-bom divinity, youM call her — a fine 
woman ! " 

" And she'd be much flattered at the compliment, 
no donbt; but I don't think our little London 
divinity rose from the bosom of the ocean. Then 
where the deuce has she come firom ? I thought I 
knew every pretty girl who's out." 

" But, perhaps, she is not yet out ; she seemed 
such a very young creature." 

" You've hit it, old boy ! *' cried the captain, 
excitedly. " Not out yet — ^no, of course not — only 
allowed to appear on the sly, when there's no one in 
town to look at her. That accounts for her blush. 
Our young ladies now-a-days forget that virgin 
accomplishment before they even forget their pence 
table. I shall call upon the old lady — she^s always 
glad to see me, I know — and it'll be a pretty gentle- 
manly way of getting at the bottom of it to ask 
after the young lady who was so terribly frightened 
by the rascally curate's rascally dog — eh, what did 
you say ? " 

" That it's time to go home,^' said Cyril Thorn- 
ton, drily. " This is about as draughty a corner as 
any in London, and I've no cigar to keep the circula- 
tion going." 

" A remarkably fine girl, by Jove ! " was the in- 
corrigible captain's mental exclamation as, throwing 
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away the end of his third cigar, he tamed into his 
club. 

"Keeper, aren't you ashamed of yourself?" 
Cyril had returned to his arm-chair, and the soli- 
tude of his own room and thoughts. " Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself, sir ? " * 

Keeper sighed, though whether at the remem- 
brance of his past misconduct or from a sense of 
particular ill-usage in the matter of the white- 
ribbon-bedecked ball, or because his fancy for the 
first time was fired, and he found the novel sensa- 
tion unpleasant, would be difficult for us to decide. 

" A very sweet face, certainly — so young, so firesh, 
so soft. I wonder why she blushed, and looked so 
confused on seeing me. I hope she was not really 
frightened, poor little thing ! " 

Cyril somehow felt that he and Keeper between 
them had certainly distressed the pretty stranger, 
and it was perhaps this reflection, and the remorse 
it invoked, that interfered so sadly with his quiet 
study that evening, and haunted him so persistently 
for many a day. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Webe you to call a meeting of married men, and 
force from them their opinion of matrimony after a 
year's experience of it, the general verdict would, I 
fear, be unfavourable ; and this, not because they 
have not, for the most part, good faithful wives, 
household models in many respects, no doubt, but 
because the said wives have some unfortunate pecu- 
liarity, some petty failing, patent neither to them- 
selves nor to the world, but only to the husband, 
whose domestic happiness is made shipwreck by it. 
And the worst of it is that there is no remedy for 
this lesser as there is for the greater evil. A man 
cannot bring his wife into the divorce courts because 
she happens to be jealous, exacting, or addicted to 
crying, or, let us say, untidy, unpunctual, and a 
bad caterer, who, herself incapable of appreciating 
a good dinner, has little sympathy for the husband 
who objects to burnt chops, nor even because she 
has a dislike to smoking and to her lord's 
friends. 
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This is why too often a really wicked woman 
with tact, is more beloved, because much easier to 
live with, than your good woman without. Great 
events alone call forth great virtues and great vices, 
whereas the daily life of every one of us is made 
happy or otherwise by the most trifling common- 
places. This young lady is a pattern of modesty, 
propriety, and all other cardinal virtues ; but her 
manners are impleasant, her conversation boring, 
and we shun her as we would the plague. That 
girl, on the contrary, winning and lively, is a heart- 
less coquette, who counts her victims, as market- 
women do their eggs, by the score. "What of that? 
she's a jolly little thing, and men should know how 
to take better care of their hearts." The little flirt 
is decidedly popular. M. has a wife who is certainly 
the grey mare, but has the happy art of keeping her 
lord in blessed ignorance of the fact. Moreover, it 

* 

cannot be denied that she is selfish, extravagant, in- 
terested to her finger-tips, and somewhat too fond 
of gaiety for a sober matron. What cares M. for all 
this ? In his eyes she is an angel, for she is always 
bright and good-tempered ; does not object to his 
pipe or his cronies, nor even to his slippers ; repays 
cheques with smiles and kisses, keeps a good table, 
dresses well, and altogether does him credit Were 
he to die, which he would do blessing her, she would 
marry within two years; were he to lose her, he would 
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himself be lost, and declare to his dying day that 
there never was such a wife. N., on the contrary, 
whose wife adores him, whose wife is the noblest 
and most disinterested creature in the world, with- 
out a thought beyond her home, curses every hour 
of his life the folly that led him into a love- 
match ; and why ? Because poor little Mrs. N., in- 
stead of proving her love by a due regard for his 
animal comforts, and a careful revision of his shirt- 
buttons, tries the strength of his by constant jea- 
lousies, exactions, frowns, and tears. Though she 
would die to save him a pang, she has not un£re- 
quently forced him to contemplate suicide as a 
happy release. Were Mrs. N. to die, N. would 
return to his bachelor life, and never again put his 
head into the fatal noose ; whilst she, on the 
contrary, would bury in her husband's grave 
youth, hope, and whatever else makes life worth 
the having, and, broken-hearted, she would from 
thenceforth torment herself and every one around 
her, and the world would cry, " What a de- 
voted wife! What a happy man N. must have 
been ! " 

Dr. Cameron had been married a year, and 
during that year he had won for himself much 
increase of distinction and an ever-extending con- 
nection. Though comparatively young, he was 
acknowledged as one of the greatest medical au- 
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tborities of the day, and no student's library was 
complete without his writings, which, deep and 
far-seeing, but short, concise, and to the point, 
often proved in six lines what others had failed 
to make clear in as many pages. As to his 
domestic life, it was very much what might have 
been expected. The world, seeing him thus 
immersed in his profession, accused him, according 
to the laws of gossip and slander — that altereth 
not — of neglecting his poor young wife, and deny- 
ing her the innocent recreation of ball and opera, 
of bur3dng her alive in that dull old house, with 
that horrid old Scotch dragon as her sole companion 
and keeper. Not that Mrs. Cameron ever com- 
plained, or seemed to care for society more than her 
Lbani, shrinking, indeed, from every advance that 
was made to her with almost nervous dread. Had 
the doctor been more popular, there would have 
been a general outcry against the poor young wife, 
who was now an object of such tender compassion. 
She must be a victim, or a most fruitful and in- 
teresting topic of conversation would be lost to 
them. On no account would they have been con- 
vinced that she did very much as she liked, and was 
about as little interfered with as any wife in 
England. Had she found cause for complaint, her 
husband would have been the first to hear of it, for 
Winifiped was not one to keep any grievance to her- 
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as the carriage was already in motioii, and Miriam 
half-way up the steps, ^' and tell her from me that 
she is a very naughty, obstinate girl." 

Miriam, brimful of all that she had seen and 
heard, was rather inclined to resent Buth's being 
out of the way ; and " Oh dear ! *' she thought, 
" how dull and dreary it all looks after aunt's beau- 
tiful rooms ! " Never before had their little parlour 
struck her thus, for never before had she missed in 
it Buth's presence, that seemed at once to impart to 
it something bright and home-like. ^'Yes, it was 
very duU and dreary; she would see what a fire 
would do towards brightening it up." To work she 
set accordingly, piling on small wood and coal till a 
large fire roared in the grate. That was something 
like ! Her next move was to draw the only easy- 
chair of which the room boasted, on to the shabby 
hearthrug, and settle her little person into it ; and 
that done, she fell to dreaming of the future, which, 
under existing circumstances, was about the plea- 
santest occupation she could have chosen — each 
happy thought reflecting itself in the flushed, 
smiling, radiant face, over which not the faintest 
shadow passed, during all that hour of silent, busy 
thought. It was^ all very wonderful and beautiful, 
and quite like the fairy tales she had read years ago 
— only far more interesting, for she herself was the 
fairy princess and Aunt Emily the fairy godmother; 

VOL. J. u 
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So far had she wandered from earth to fairy-land 
that she did not hear the click of the garden gate or 
the opening of the street door, and Euth*s voice in 
the passage was the first thing that recalled her to 
herself. She jumped up, and'flew out to meet her, 
in boisterous haste, hugging and kissing her in the 
overflowing gladness of her heart; then laughing 
and chatting she brought her back into the 
room. 

" See there, dear, what a famous fire I have 
made — all by myself! — ^isn't it splendid ? I was so 
cold driving with Aunt Emily, and I thought you 
would be cold too." 

Buth praised the fire and Miriam^s ingenuity, but 
at the same time she cast rather a rueful glance at 
the piled-up grate, for the day was mild, and coal 
was dear. Ah well, never mind ; she would not want 
much coal that winter, if she carried out the plans 
she had been slowly and secretly maturing. 

With the noiseless rapid movements habitual to 
her, she threw off her bonnet and shawl, and draw- 
ing the work-table to the window sat down at it to 
catch the fast-fading light. 

But this was contrary to all Miriam's ideas of 
companionship, and she impetuously interfered. 
**^ No, Buth, that's really too bad ; you're surely not 
going to work now, when I had so counted upon a 
cosy little chat here on the hearthrug by my beauti- 
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fill fire ; and now that we see so little of each other, 
you need not grudge me half-an-hour." 

" Only give me the next half-hour^s daylight and 
you shall have an hour's chat, if you like ; but I so 
want to finish this to-day." 

It was a black silk jacket of Miriam^s that Buth 
was altering and modernising, deluding herself with 
the fond belief that it looked quite like new, and 
would make rather a show among the fashionables 
of the West End. 

" Oh, never mind that stupid old thing," said the 
younger sister, contemptuously. " Aunt has ordered 
me a new one — such a beauty ! it is to cost three 
pounds ten; and for the winter I am to have a 
velvet — a real silk velvet from Paris, with satin 
trimmings. Aunt never asks what a thing costs. 
I'm sometimes quite frightened at the money she 
spends — almost as much on a dress as would have 
kept us in comfort for a year. How nice it is to be 
rich and buy everything you see ; and yet aunt says 
she often felt very sad and miserable, but that was 
because she was always alone." 

" Yes, it must be sad to be always alone," said 
Buth, softly. In a few weeks she too would be 
alone, but she was not thinking of herself. 

** She says she shall never feel dull and sad again, 
now that she has me. She is so kind and generous ! 
And do you know, Buth, she is quite hurt at your 

u 2 
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being so cold and reserved, and at your refusing all 
her offers of assistance. She says she can't recon- 
cile herself to a niece of hers keeping a common 
day-school ; and that if even you won't accept the 
home she offers, you might at least mthout any 
scruples of pride accept what she would never miss, 
and what would enable you to live quietly, but as a 
lady — as a niece of hers should live — ^independent." 

" Independent I have always lived," was the quiet 
answer. 

" Oh, but that isn't Aunt Emily's idea of inde- 
pendence ; she says it's all very well for those who 
have no rich friends to help and patronise them to 
work and gain their own livelihood; but that we 
owe it to the memory of poor mamma to hold our 
heads high, and she even said that your being 
known to keep a day-school tod having a brass 
plate on the door would greatly interfere with my 
making a good match." 

The last words thrown out at a venture decided 
the whole of Buth's future life, an^ many other 
things besides in this our story. Nay, may we not 
say that the whole story hangs, as it were, pn those 
few words ? You may read to the end without per- 
ceiving this, yet so it is, and so it ever is in life — 
the merest chance, the most trifling incident, the 
most common-place word, a passing look, will be the 
turning point of a life ; and not only of one, but of 
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every other life in which it is bound up, and thus 
leading on to the most important events, it seals 
our fate not only for time, but for eternity. 

Buth had long been debating in her own mind 
whether she would have strength sufficient to carry 
on the school and continue the old life without 
Miriam : the girl's last words decided the question. 
She would start afresh ; the obnoxious plate should 
be removed from the door ; she would let the draw- 
ing-room floor, and go out daily teaching ; it would 
be better, much better, than moping at home, and 
Aunt Emily need know nothing 'about it. Let her 
think of the first-floor lodger as a mine of wealth in 
herself (for it must be a lady, of course) ; and igno- 
rant as she was of all that concerned the poor and 
the struggling, she would be satisfied and inquire 
no closer. 

So she decided, jumping at one of those sudden 
conclusions that we afterwards look back upon as 
the inspiration of our good or evil angel. Miriam, 
meanwhile, having the conversation all to herself, 
got tired of doing nothing, and accordingly a strip 
of fine embroidery, whose remarkably soiled condi- 
tion was proof sufficient of the time it had been in 
hand, was disentangled from amid a hundred other 
odds and ends, all pushed into a drawer, whose 
hopeless state of confusion would have puzzled 
Queen Order herself to put straight, and six stitches 
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were completed in silence, then she hurst out 
afresh, — 

"Aunt Emily asked me to-day whether poor 
mamma hadn't left any trinkets behind, as she had 
very pretty ones when a girl. I said that we seldom 
had occasion to wear them, and had not yet divided 
them. Don't you think, Buth, we had better do 
so now ? " 

As you like, dear." 

Then FU run and get them. I declare I quite 
forget what we have in that old dressing-case." 

Down went the work upon the floor, and the 
little feet were soon heard flying up and down the 
stairs. 

" There ! " she exclaimed, as eager and breathless 
she seated herself on the hearthrug, with the large 
old-fashioned box beside her. Its contents were but 
few, and would have made the rich aunt smile half 
in scorn, half in pity. All the more costly memen- 
tos of the poor mother's brilliant youth had long 
since gone — well, we will not say where. But the 
music -master and his wife were among the many 
who sometimes find it hard to live ; and what cared 
she for the baubles, the sacrifice of which would 
save her husband a pang, or procure him a comfort ? 
Still something was left — a few little treasures — 
souvenirs of her girlhood, or love-gifts from the 
man who was a lover to the last; and these Miriam 
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held up one by one, beginning first with what had 
belonged to their father. 

" Oh ! here's poor papa's silver watch ; that is 
yours of course — ^you want it more than I do ; and 
aunt has promised me one of herS; such a d£p:ling ! 
— ^not much larger than a sixpence, and with a 
green enamel back ; and here are his gold spectacles, 
which you'll soon want also, if you go on working 
in the dark as you're doing now." 

Then followed a packet of letters, locks of hair, 
an old purse and pocket-book, and a bunch of keys ; 
all of which she laid aside in silence and with a 
reverent hand, feeling that they belonged of right 
to Buth, though why she should feel this she could 
not herself have told. 

"And here's mamma's gold chain — ^the very thing 
for my new watch," she proceeded, as she opened 
the secret drawer, " and you know you always said 
it should be mine. May I have it ? may I take it 
now?" 

" Yes, dear," said the low quiet voice from behind 
the window-curtains. 

"And this bracelet — ^this serpent bracelet with 
the ruby eyes ; what a pity there are not two, that 
we might each have one. I have no bracelet, and 
everybody wears bracelets at the opera. You 
should have seen what a beauty Lydia Wood- 
comb, another niece of Aunt Emily, had on. 
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and I saw her looking at my bare arms, and felt so 
ashamed." 

" Take the bracelet, dear — ^I don't want it," said 
the same low quiet voice, and it sounded lower and 
quieter even than when it had spoken last. 

" That's just like you, Buth, — always so unselfish ; 
and so I told Aunt Emily, and she said she was 
glad to hear me say so, for it showed a grateful 
nature — as if I could be otherwise when you are 
always so good to me. And this pearl necklace — 
oh, this beautiful pearl necklace — who's to have 
this, eh, Buth? Just see how becoming it is to 
me ; '' and clasping it round her neck, she jumped up 
to survey it and herself in the glass. " Then some- 
times I could wear it in my hair: pearls are so 
beautiful in dark hair. But perhaps you would like 
to keep it yourself; would you, Buth ? Not that 
you ever wear it ; of what use, indeed, could such 
things ever be to you ? Aunt says that dress — at 
least, what she calls dress — ^is quite out of keeping 
with our present position, and that's why she waits 
to give me all my pretty things untU I am with 
her.'' 

Quite sure of the pearl necklace falling ultimately 
to her share, Miriam went dancing up to Buth just 
to show her how well she looked in it; but she 
stopped short, alarmed at the strangely still attitude 
in which she found the usually busy, active, little 
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figure. With her elbows resting on the table, Euth 
sat, her face buried in her hands. " What is it, 
Buth, are you tired ? are you ill ? " she asked, in an 
under-breath. Buth slowly raised her face, and 
Miriam actually started at its stillness — its white- 
ness — ^its odd, intent expression. 

" Oh, Buth dear, what is it ? are you ill ? " she 
repeated, begmning to cry. 

No^ she was not ill ; only a fierce struggle had 
been going on within— the struggle with her own 
heart to crush out its more human passions and 
emotions and school it to resignation. Never before 
had she realised how completely that which in her 
agony of dread she had called her " all " was lost to 
her. Never before had she fully realised how hard 
the parting was. 

" Are you angry with me for asking for the brace- 
let and the necklace ? Indeed I don't want them, 
dear. You know I would not rob you of anjrthing 
you prize." 

" Then, why do you leave me ; oh, why do you 
leave me, when you know I have nothing in the 
world but you ? " 

It was the cry of the wayward heart that would 
not be stilled : better have left it to itself, to have 
the struggle out in silence and in secret. 

For the first time Miriam awoke to a suspicion of 
the truth, and she threw herself into Buth's arms in 
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an agony of tears. " I won't leave you, darling ; I 
won*t indeed ! I don't care a bit for Aunt Emily 
and all the fine things she promises me, and I don't 
care if she's angry and never comes here again ; 
indeed I wish she never had come, if it is to make 
you unhappy. But why didn't you say so at once, 
dear ? You always seemed so glad for me to go that 
I really thought you were. It was so wicked and 
inconsiderate of me to forget that you might not 
like being left alone." Then as Buth passed her 
arm softly round her neck, and drew her face down 
to hers to kiss it, her grief and self-reproach in- 
creased tenfold. "I am so sorry,'* she gasped out 
amid her choking sobs. " Oh, Euth dear, let us go 
back to the old days when we were so happy. You 
used to say that I had never given you a moments 
trouble, and now I am always grieving you. But 
it's for the last time, dear; I'll never grieve you 
again, and I'll never leave you, whatever Aunt 
Emily may say — never ! " 

Miriam was quite in earnest in all she said, and 
was at that moment ready for any sacrifice. Buth 
knew this, and was very grateful to her for the 
generous impulse. But she was strong now; she 
strained Miriam to her with passionate fondness, 
and as she kissed and coaxed away her tears, she 
felt that the strjiggle was over — the wayward heart 
was still. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



" I don't see why Mr. Lamb should be jealous, 
Fm sure. Of course, he's a very genteel young 
man, and has an elegant style in preaching; but 
there's no comparing him with Mr. Thornton, who 
must be a genius, because every one says so." 

" Of course, he's a genius ; of that there can be 
no doubt, and I always said so — always, even when 
his unfortunate timidity prevented his talents being 
more generally recognised. You must remember, 
my dear, how I always said so." 

Mrs. Lovell, who enjoyed the blessed privilege of 
being Mrs. Snookes' dear — and a very great privi- 
lege she esteemed it — ^remembered nothing of the 
kind ; on the conti'ar}-. But Mrs. Snookes was one 
of the most influential — nay, perhaps the most in- 
fluential person in the parish, and, moreover, dealt 
largely at Mr. Lovell's shop ; she must not, there- 
fore, be contradicted. 

" Yes, I said so from the first ; and I have never 
ceased regretting the unfortunate bilious attack that 
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prevented my going to hear that first famous sermon 
preached at St. Mark*s, which led to his getting the 
cmracy. It was a cruel disappointment, and you 
must rememher — now, don't you, dear ? — ^how much 
regret I expressed at the time." 

No, Mrs. Lovell remembered no expressions of 
regret whatever ; but, as I have before said, Mrs. 
Snookes must not be contradicted, so she nodded 
afi&rmatively, whilst the youngest of the Misses 
Snookes, who had always indulged a secret fancy for 
the handsome curate, here broke in pertly enough, — 

" Why, ma, what nonsense you talk ! — as if you 
couldn't have heard him every Sunday at afternoon 



service." 



"Afternoon service!" cried both ladies in a 
breath. " Whatever are you thinking of, miss ? 
What respectable person, I should like to know, 
would be seen going to afternoon service /" 

" Oh, if Mr. Thornton were to preach here now 
in the afternoon, the church would be crowded, I'll 
be bound." 

** And who said it wouldn't ? " was the not very 
logical answer. "I'm sure I'd go and hear him 
every Sunday, if it weren't for the heat and crowd, 
and my head not so strong as it was, and the blood 
flying about me, so that Fm sure I don't sometimes 
know whether I'm standing on my head or heels; 
and so I told him the other day when I met him at 
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dinner at Mr. Gheerman's, and asked him to dine 
-with us to-morrow, if he'd do us the favour, and 
that we'd only ask a very select circle to meet him ; 
but he said that if he were to accept all the kind 
hospitality of his old parishioners, he'd have no time 
left for the new, which Snookes said was just like 
his impertinence. But what does he know about West 
End people and their manners, I should like to 
know ? — and when I told him that I*d invited him to 
dinner, he asked me why I hadn't done it long ago, 
when the poor young man wouldn't have turned 
up his nose at a good slice out of a joint, as he did 
now; but Snookes always is so coarse in his re- 
marks — I declare I'm sometimes quite ashamed of 
him ; and I turned hot all over, when he actually 
slapped Mr. Thornton on the back, and asked him 
when he was going to advertise a charitable bazaar 
for the sale of all the embroidered slippers and braces 
the ladies of his congregation had worked him." 

"And Mr. Thornton?'' 

" Only laughed, and said that, when he did, he 
should solicit the honour of his patronage." 

'*He had always such a pleasant way with 
him '' 

"And there's such a distinguished air about him. 
I said from the first that he was quite out of place 
here." 

" Or Mr. Lamb said it for you," again inter- 
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rupted Mr. Thornton's fair advocate, purposely 
misunderstanding the good lady's meaning. " You 
never would have found out for yourself that Mr. 
Thornton was common and country bred, and only 
fit to follow the plough" 

" Hush, miss — how dare you ! " cried Mrs. 
Snookes, aghast, and glancing fearfully around, as 
if afraid that the very walls had caught and might 
carry on the sacrilegious words. 

Mrs. Lovell, seeing that the friend whose name 
figured so largely in her husband's books had got 
the worst of it, and seemed disconcerted, hastened 
to the rescue. 

" No ; certainly no one would guess him to be a 
farmer s son." 

" Oh, but don't you know that since his appoint- 
ment to the West End curacy it has been discovered 
that the Thorntons are a very old county family, 

and date back " 

" Further than the Creation — ^too old to be even 
mentioned in the Bible ; and that's why he's so 
often asked out to dinner now. What a pity we 
didn't know it sooner ! Why, we actually paid a 
shilling to see the skeleton of an antediluvian biped, 
and for eighteen months we'd a live one within six 
doors of us, and never even asked him to tea." 

J\Irs. Snookes, who, together with the rest of the 
Snookes family, was not a little proud of the young 
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lady's sharp wit and tongue, was secretly congratu- 
lating herself upon the happy fruits of a foreign 
education — ^Miss Arabella having had six months of 
boarding-school at Boulogne, when a knock at the 
street door made the trio start. 

" I declare if I don't think it's him ! He pro- 
mised to come very soon." 

Miss Snookes uttered the monosyllable "Lor!" 
and consulted the glass. Mrs. Lovell straightened 
her bonnet-strings, and broke out into a profuse 
perspiration. Mrs. Snookes, all flushed and agi- 
tated, settled her blonde cap, and poured forth a 
perfect torrent of injunctions and lamentations. 

" Bless my soul ! and the new curtains not even 
up, and the holland covers still on' the furniture — 
whatever will he think ! Eun, 'Bella, there's a dear, 
and order up wine and cake — ^the best three-shilling 
sherry, mind — not the Marsala; and if you hear 
your pa coming in whilst he's here, just slip out and 
tell him not to make his appearance in his old office 
coat; and — oh, good gracious me ! do take off that 
apron, child, and put on your cameo brooch, and — 
well, I declare, if there isn't the stocking you were 
darning lying on the table ! Here — quick — quick ! 
Pop it under the sofa-cushion, and " 

"Oh, you needn't trouble yourself," quoth Miss 
'Bella, who had been out reconnoitring over the ban- 
nisters : " it's only Mr. Lamb." 
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"Only Mr. Lamb!'' echoed both the ladies — 
" only Mr. Lamb ! " 

Yes, reader, Mrs. Snookes has been the first to 
give you the great news, viz., of Cyril Thornton's 
preferment to the curacy of St. Mark's. By it his 
salary was doubled, and his credit rose a hundred 
per cent. Of the extra salary he was very glad ; for 
the extra credit he cared but little, not even realising 
it until it had lost all the charm of satisfied am- 
bition — Satisfied ! when is ambition ever satisfied ? 
By the time it became clear to Cyril that he had 
risen to be a sort of demi-god among his old pa- 
rishioners of the East End, he had ceased to care 
for their worship ; he had other aims, other connec- 
tions, and they, and all that related to them, had 
passed away altogether from his life. Was it pos- 
sible that he had ever cared for their approbation ? 
— ever felt a thrill of exultation at an unexpected 
invitation to tea — ever felt a pang at some vulgar 
slight — ever envied Mr. Lamb his popularity and 
their esteem? With what lofty disdain could he 
now shrug his shoulders at the remembrance of what 
had once been so bitter. 

And this contempt for the past, which comes to 
all, should be taken as the best antidote to the 
poison of the present. What now disturbs our 
digestion, robs us of sleep, appears to us, when seen 
through the magnifying-glass of fear, as a great 
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self, at least at this stage of her history. Every 
trouble, however slight, she at once transferred 
from her shoulders to his ; so far she had taken 
him at his word, and her childish trust in him 
was as full and entire as was ever placed by the 
weak in the strong. Not a thought or feeling passed 
through her but she imparted it to him without 
hesitation or disguise ; and this said much for his 
indulgence ; for her nature, strange, shrinking, and 
imperfect, was at once thrown back upon itself by a 
harsh word or even look ; but such a word or look 
had not as yet come between them. Grace Ingles, 
who so well understood her master's hard, stern 
character, so intolerant of the follies and frailties 
of others, often wondered whether it was excess of 
love that made him so blind and so indulgent to 
the pretty, spoilt wife, who never had a thought 
beyond herself. 

The last six months of the year bringing her a 
double claim to indulgence, made the weak woman 
more than ever sacred in the strong man's eyes. 
Whatever love could do to soften Winifred's hour 
of trial was done, but from the moment she realised 
her position she gave way to the most unreasoning 
and exaggerated fears. ** She would die in childbed, 
she knew she would ; her mother had before her, 
and nurse always said she was so like her mother. 
It was not that she feared death — oh no ! if only it 
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would come suddenly, without warning and without 
pain ; but it was so dreadful to have to watch its 
approach hour by hour — all the more dreadful 
because so gi*eat a mystery — and she thought of it 
nil day long as she sat alone, and Grace would never 
let her talk about it, because she said it was wicked, 
and a tempting of the Almighty/* 

** Poor Uttle lonely thing ! " thought the doctor, 
compassionately; and he gave up his usual evening 
stroll, and curtailed his hours of reading and study, 
to devote the time to her, listening in patient 
silence to her complaints, and trying by good and 
gentle words to cheer and strengthen her. Never 
before, perhaps, had James Cameron tried his 
powers of consolation in vain, but here they failed 
signally, only furnishing a further cause for com- 
plaint ; for, instigated by Mrs. Joyce, who expressed 
herself strongly on the subject of men presuming to 
meddle in what they did not, and never could, know 
anything about, Winifred resented all attempts at 
comfort almost as a personal affront. 

Sometimes, in those first days of weakness and 
depression, longing to give her hope and courage, 
he would speak softly and reverently of the happi- 
ness that awaited her — of the deep, holy joys of 
maternity, of all that the little creature, whose 
advent was now shrouded in mystery and terror, 
would be to her — to both of them. Words such as 
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ihese, coming from that cold, hard man, might well 
have touched the most insensible heart ; but in vain 
did he appeal to the weak, trembling woman in 
l)ehalf of their unborn child. Winifred seemed 
altogether incapable of understanding evien the 
meaning of his words. But, though he sighed, 
he did not blame her. . " Maternity will teach its 
own beautiful lesson," he thought. " Only a 
mother can realise a mother's love ; she will begin 
to live in the little being to whom she has given life, 
and my child- wife will be a woman at last." His 
<;hild-wife ! Yes, nothing more as yet ; a foolish 
helpless child, to be petted and indulged. And 
strongly beat the old pity at his heart as he softened 
his voice and unbent his brow in her presence. 

Winifred, however, was not satisfied with tender 
forbearance : she had restless longings for all sorts 
of impossible things ; but few things are impossible 
to love, and it was seldom that a wish of hers 
remained ungratified. 

There can be no doubt that, taking the common 
average of men, their weak side is that of the heart, 
their strong that of the pocket. The former may 
often be captured by a smile or a tear, whilst the 
latter is found impregnable to every assault. Mrs. 
Cameron spared neither the one nor the other. It 
needed but Mrs. Joyce's passing remark, " My dear, 
if Joyce had half your husband's practice, I should 
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make him give me a carriage and pair/' to induce^ 
her to look upon a carriage and pair as indispensable- 
to her comfort and welfare. That same eveningr 
therefore, she asked for one with as little hesitation 
as if asking for a five-poimd note. She pleaded her 
weakness, her longing for fresh air, the impossibility 
of walking far, his own words that she should take 
more exercise. • 

He proposed that a fly should call for her 
regularly, and she upbraided him with his cruelt}". 
" A fly, indeed !" which meant strange horses that 
would run away with her, a drunken coachman who- 
would join in the conspiracy against her life. No ; 
if she drove at all, it would be with the doctor's 
own beautiful bays, and she clapped her hands- 
with childish delight at the thought, and wondered 
what Mrs. Joyce would say. 

" You might spare them just till baby is bom,. 
James, only just till baby is born.'* 

*' And what is meanwhile to become of me and 
of my patients ? " asked the doctor, who looked 
upon his horses, as he looked upon his watch or 
case of instruments, as indispensable to his pro- 
fession. 

But Winifred had her answer ready. 

" You will have other horses, of course ; you are 
not afraid of being upset ; and other doctors keep 
two carriages, who have not half your income." 
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Or half his responsibilities, he might have 
unswered, for his estimate of the obligations of 
the rich to the poor were peculiar to himself. 
Philanthropy is as costly a taste as the collecting 
•of old books and pictures. Take the widow and 
orphan under your protection, and they will spring 
up like mushrooms, until you begin to doubt 
whether any woman has a husband, or any child 
a father. Dr. Cameron did not doubt — ^he relieved ; 
there was an old debt to be paid, and he was trying 
to pay it off by instalments. 

Thus it was that, though his receipts exceeded, 
perhaps, the world's calculation, the part he reserved 
for himself was small, indeed, compared with the 
whole. The world call him a hard-hearted man ; it 
called him an avaricious man, too. 

James Cameron was not one to give his confi- 
dence easily; to a wife worthy in every sense, of the 
title, he might have opened his heart, and, once 
opened, his trust would have been unbounded. But 
Winifred was only for him a child, to be guided, not 
•consulted: with her, charity began and ended at 
home, and to the selfish, self-indulgent woman a 
carriage and pair seemed as indispensable a neces- 
sary as bread and blankets to the hardy poor. He 
did not, therefore, enter into particulars; he simply 
told her that the expense of two carriages would be 
too great. 
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** Too great ! Oh, James, you once told me that 
no sacrifice would be too great that I could ask of 

you ; and now " She drew out her handkerchief^ 

for her tears were falling fast. ** I would not have- 
asked you," she faltered, amid her rising sobs, '* but 
that I feel so weak and am so much alone, and that 
I long for the fresh air and can't get out ; and it 
wouldn't be for long, for if I die as poor mamma 
did " 

Here she again broke ofif. 

James Cameron was too well accustomed to her 
morbid fancies to be much affected by them. He 
had been pacing the room, wondering, perhaps,, 
within himself how women could be so unreason -^ 
able. At her last words, he turned and looked at 
her. The dark, wet lash lying heavily on the 
colourless cheek made it even whiter by the contrast. 
Yes, he could lose her; she might pass from his> 
life as Lucy had done! His heart gave a great 
throb, and involuntarily he held out his arms as 
if to gather her into them. Was she not his 
own to hold and to keep till death should them. 

part? 

Alas ! that so impassable a gulf should so often 
separate those sharing the same home in life, the^ 
same grave in death. The caresses that are never 
returned become impossible. ^Yin^fred's tears were- 
not kissed away, but she got what she wanted. 
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Dr. Cameron kept two carriages ; his wife's wish 
was gratified, and the poor did not suffer; for 
shortly afterwards the medical world hailed a new 
pamphlet, which brought its author in both fame 
and money. Every one was satisfied but Grace, who 
knew how many an hour, stolen from his night's 
rest, the work had cost her master. " As if he did 
not work hard enough in the day without writing 
the long night through !" 

" I certainly think, Grace," he one day remarked, 
with a well-satisfied smile, ''that Mrs. Cameron 
looks brighter and better for her daily drives. I 
should have thought of it for her before." 

" DonH you think, ma'am," said Grace that same 
evening to her mistress, " that master's looking very 
thin and poorly lately ? " 

" No ; I have noticed nothing." 

" No, of course not; that's just it, no one notices 
anything until it is too late ; it was so with sweet 
Miss Lucy, but it was the Lord's doing, and He 
knows best. She was too good " 

" Oh yes, I know ; you have told me all that 
before. People who die are always too good jto live ; 
but no one finds it out till they are dead." 

"And more's the pity," said Grace, tartly: "better 
value them during their life, than miss them after 
their death." 

Winifi:ed was combing out her bright hair before 
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the glass, and smiling softly to the fair face reflected 
in it ; but at the word death the smile vanished, and 
she turned round upon the old woman with as much 
anger as she was capable of. 

"Why do you speak of death? you know I cannot 
bear it ; and it is very unkind of you to say such 
dreadful things when you see how nervous I am." 

Grace, choking with indignation, stalked out of 
the room. 

As the hour so dreaded approached, Winifred's 
exactions increased tenfold. Again and again the 
doctor was summoned from the sick and even death 
beds of his patients to attend his wife, who declared 
herself dying. This to a man of his temperament 
was anything but agreeable, and it not unfrequently 
placed him in an awkward and ridiculous light ; but 
a look at the little white face, the touch of the small 
nervous hand that clung to his as if for protection, 
disarmed him, and for her he had only soft words 
and looks. 

His feelings, however, had yet to undergo a trial 
greater than all that had gone before. 

One day, on entering his wife's room, he found 
Winifred flushed and eager, talking to an individual 
in a rainbow-coloured shawl, and bonnet of vast 
dimensions, adorned with a perfect meadow of corn- 
flowers. This individual was Nurse Malloney ; and 
Whiifrecl, turning to him, said, in tlie quiet tone of 
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Ihe wife who has no fear of her will being disputed, 
^* Nurse has come all the way from Ireland to see 
me, James, and she is going to stay with me till 
-after baby's birth. I am so glad." 

Dr. Cameron made no objection then, but once 
alone with his wife he expressed his disapproval in 
strong terms. He hated strangers ; accustomed for 
the last ten years to the familiar faces of Matthews 
and Grace, the idea of a new inmate, and such an 
inmate as Mrs. Malloney, filled him with dismay. 
What would Grace say ? The domestic harmony of 
his household was threatened ; but Winifred leaned 
her head on his shoulder, and twined her wee fingers 
4ibout his, and said softly, " She was with poor 
jnamma when she died. I have no mother to be with 
ane when my hour comes ; let her stay, James." 

No mother, no ! nor sister, nor friend, poor lonely 
^hild! every objection dwarfed before such a plea. 
Winifred gained her point ; nurse stayed, and entered 
At once upon her duties as Mrs. Cameron's maid. 

To Grace she paid special court, trying to win 
her favour by well-turned compliments upon her tea, 
her caps, and wonderfully youthful appearance — three 
points upon which she had always found spinster house- 
keepers peculiarly sensitive ; but Grace was not to 
be softened. The Irishwoman was an Iiishwoman 
and a Papist. She remained grim and uncompro- 
mising, repelling all her advances with an impatient. 
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" Tut, woman, keep your fine words for those who 
value them. The Scripture text says, *Let your 
conversation be Yea, yea, nay, nay ; for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.' " 

No one thought of asking Mrs. Malloney how she 
had found out her old mistress, nor would she have 
told them the truth if they had ; for matters stood 
thus. 

On leaving Belgrave Square, she had returned to 
Ireland and lived with her dutiful nephew until he 
had turned her out of doors. It was all very well to 
put up with her whims, to devote to her use the only 
room held sacred from the intrusion of pigs and 
poultr}'^, to act the part of peacemaker when his wife 
and she came to blows and abuse — all this was easy 
enough when a few comfortable himdreds, the tidy 
savings of years, were weighed in the balance witli 
nephewly duties ; but the savings having gone in an 
unlucky speculation, the aunt was turned out with 
less consideration to her feelings than would have 
been shown to those of a neighbour's pig invadiiig^ 
the premises. Thus cast adrift, she bethought her 
of her darling Miss Winnie, and wrote her a heart- 
rending account of her sufferings, addressed to Duu- 
weannie Farm, where she supposed her still to be. 
The letter was returned to her unopened. 

" It's the old sarpant herself has done it ! " was 
her wrathful exclamation; and seeing no hope of 
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assistance from that quarter, she went up to London 
and tried for a situation, but for some time in vain. 
Her resources being at the lowest ebb, she resolved 
as a last desperate measure to apply to Dr. Cameron. 
He could help her, if he would. To Eussell Square 
she accordingly went. Matthews knew that it was as 
much as his place was worth to turn away a sup- 
pliant, and so, the doctor not being at home, nurse 
was taken up to the doctor's wife, who, to her un- 
bounded delight and amazement, turned out to be 
her old mistress and nursling. 

She was Irish, and Winifred was the one thing in 
the world she loved : the scene therefore that ensued 
may be more easily imagined than described. The 
first excitement over, she began to look about her ; 
all spoke of comfort and even wealth, and she saw 
no reason why she should not share her mistress's 
good fortune. No time was to be lost : she knew 
how Miss Winnie could best be won over, bv 
awakening her fears ; and she began by professing 
herself deeply shocked at her delicate appearance. 
" Wasn't she just as white as a lily, and the living 
image of her blessed mother, who, poor lamb ! had 
been as good as murdered- " 

" Murdered ! " echoed Winifred, aghast. This was 
a new and startling aspect under which the dead 
mother appeared to her. 

"Yes, murdered, my lily; nothing more nor less — 
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murdered by the monthly ; and she's not the first 
nor the last. Do you ask me why so many tender 
young things die without so much as looking on 
their infants' face ? I answer, it's the monthlies /" 

She paused, to give full effect to her words, uttered 
in so deep and solemn a tone that they froze the 
blood in the listener's veins. 

" Yes, it's the monthlies," she continued, " and it's 
wondering I am that any mother or babe escapes 
them. But, sure, doesn't the Lord and His Blessed 
Mother " (here she crossed herself) " watch over the 
innocents and protect them from the monthly and 
her bottle ? " 

" Oh, but Dr. Cameron doesn't allow anyone to 
have a bottle." 

** A monthly without a bottle isn't a monthly," 
interrupted Nurse Malloney in a tone of decision. 

" Oh no, indeed, the doctor is so particular ; no 
one drinks anything but tea that he engages," 

" Not drink ! a monthly not drink ! there you're 
lost as sure as my name's Malloney ! it*s not the 
Blessed Lady herself could save you;" and nurse 
threw up her hands with a gesture of despair. 

Winifred looked terribly scared and inclined to 

•cry. 

" Yes, you're lost, my pearl, and it's the Gospel 
truth I'm speaking. A monthly who drinks, and isn't 
Ashamed of her bottle, is bad enough ; a monthly who 
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drinks on the sly is worse ; but a monthly who 
doesn't drmk at all isn't a monthly, and what, in the 
name of old Ireland, is to be hoped from a monthly 
who isnH a monthly ?" 

Such logic as this was unanswerable, and when 
nurse, out of tender regard for heij peace of mind 
(as she pathetically declared), proceeded to regale 
her with a hideous list of casualties, all resulting 
from the gross neglect of monthlies^ Winifred, who 
could believe anything and everything, grew help- 
lessly terrified, and caught eagerly at the offer she 
made of her services, waxing the more urgent the 
more she demurred — apparently divided between 
devotion to her darling Miss Winnie and pity for 
the loving nephew, nephew's wife, and eleven chil- 
dren, who would one and all be just broken-hearted 
at her loss. But devotion won the day. And so it 
came to pass that Nurse Malloney became an inmate 
of the doctor's house. 

Winifred's hour of trial came and passed, and 
James Cameron bent over the mother's pillow, and 
looked into the great eyes that, uplifted to his, were 
so full of a great and holy calm. 

" Oh, James," she said, in a soft, faint whisper, 
*^it is all like a dream — so strange, so awful; but it 
is over now. Kiss me, dear ; I am very tired." 

" My wife, my darling," was all that he could say, 
but he stooped and reverently kissed the pale lips. 
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Then he knelt beside the bed, and, bowing his head 
down upon the little hand thrown listlessly over the 
coverlet, he prayed. 

Winifred's recovery was slow; but from the 
moment nurse had put the child into her arms, and 
that her husband had stooped over her and kissed 
her lips, all fear had vanished. Never had she ap- 
peared so calm, so happy. When the doctor was 
away, she would sit for hours with baby on her lap. 
She nursed it herself. Her husband, who had a 
horror of strange nursing — taken more from a moral 
than a physical point of view — had insisted upon it. 
At first the thought had frightened her, but she sub- 
mitted, as she always did, when he exerted his 
authority. And so she held her child to her breast, 
and looked scared and troubled when it cried, and 
called for nurse to take it away. But when it 
laughed up in her face, she laughed too, and played 
with its wee fingers, and sometimes sang to it soft 
snatches of Irish melody — recollections of her own 
childhood — as it lay asleep on her knee. 

And yet maternity had not done its perfect work ; 
it had not made a woman of James Cameron's child- 
wife. For a month all went on as well as could 
have been expected. It was quite in Winifred's 
nature to be satisfied with the luxury of an easy- 
chair, a fire, and a book, with an occasional chat 
with nurse, a quiet half-hour with James, and a 
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soft game at play with baby. She never looked 
beyond the present moment, its ease and comforts. 
And seeing her happy, James Cameron was happy 
too ; so happy, that sometimes, as he watched her 
sitting opposite to him on their blazing hearth in all 
her innocent beauty, his child in her arms, he won- 
dered how blessings so great could indeed be his ; 
how his life, hitherto so joyless and barren, had 
contrived to make for itself new sacred joys, of 
which it had never even dreamt. And because the 
feelings, almost as yet a mystery to himself, lay so 
deep, he found it impossible to give expression to 
them. No pretty young wife was ever perhaps less 
caressed, or had fewer tender little speeches made 
to her. If she could not read her husband's love 
in his actions, and sometimes in his eyes, there 
was little chance of her ever knowing anything 
about it. 

To their child he was equally undemonstrative. 
j\Irs. Joyce threw up her eyes and hands in actual 
horror on hearing that he had never so much as 
kissed it. " Not kissed the baby ! Why, Mrs. 
Cameron's husband was not a man ; he was a 
monster ! " And in this opinion Nurse Malloney 
entirely concurred. 

James Cameron had not once kissed his child. 
No, and more than this, he took very little notice of 
it ; yet it was the first thing his eyes sought on 
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entenng the room ; vrhen he had found it, he smiled^ 
and was content. 

Perhaps, had Winifred spoken more of it herself, 
drawn his attention to it, or shown that she set any 
value upon his notice of it, he would for her sake 
have overcome his natural reserve, and the little 
creature might thus from the first have become a 
strong bond of sympathy between them. But Mrs.. 
Cameron very seldom inade it the subject of con- 
versation. 

The first time she showed anything Kke anxiety 
about its future was in the choice of a name. This 
was about a week after baby's birth. She had been 
thinking much about it all day, and the doctor had 
hardly reached her bedside on his return, when she 
exclaimed, with no little eagerness, " What shall we 
call him, James ? He is to be christened, and I have 
not yet chosen his name. It must be something 
very pretty. I have been thinking of it all day. I 
asked nurse, and she brought down the Catholic 
calendar; but the saints had all such dreadful! v 
hard names, iind so ugly. Can't you think of 
anything ? " 

James Cameron had never for a moment dreamt 
of the child being called by any other name than 
his own. It was a family name descending from 
father to son. He could think of no better, and 
suggested it. 
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Winifred shook her head. " But that is not at 
■&\1 pretty ; and besides I'm so tired of it. Ah 1 I 
know now — how stupid of me not to have thought of 
it before ; I will call him Philip." 

James Cameron started. He had once dearly 
loved some one of that name, and he could never 
again hear it with composure. And that it should 
be given to his child, his first-bom I It was as if the 
mother had chosen it in very wanton cruelty. "What 
made yom think of that name, Winifred ? " 

" It was papa's name — don't you remember F I 
should like baby to have it too. Shall we call him 
so, James ? " 

Ill-fated father — ill-fated Mend! name doubly ill- 
omened ! There was a sharp struggle in the father's 
breast between the faith that fears nothing, and the 
anxious love that feat's all. 

He deferred his answer so long that Winifred, 
taking his silence for consent, had dismissed the 
subject altogether &om her mind. 

He had moved away from her side, and was 
standing by the cradle, his eyes bent down upon the 
sleeping child. At last, laying his hand upon the 
little head as if in blessing, he said solenmly, " Yes, 
Winifred, we will call him Philip." F^th in such a 
man as James Cameron is stronger even than love. 
But the child was not called Phil:p after all ; ' nurse 
would not liear of it. " Give the blessed infant the 
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name of the dead father who died off all of a sud- 
den, no one knew how ? the Lord and His Mother 
forbid ! " After much further consultation it was 
decided that he should be called Willie ; not Wil- 
liam — ^that was very ugly, Winifred declared, — ^but 
Willie, which was soft and pretty, and just fit for 
her new plaything. 

During all the time Winifred Cameron was con- 
fined to her room, no one was admitted into it. She 
positively refused to see any one, or even to look at 
the cards that were brought up to her. Her narrow 
world, bounded by those four walls, suificed her; 
she never cared to look beyond. 

" And you are really hard hearted enough to 
refuse admittance to your dear friend, Mrs. Joyce ? '* 
asked the doctor one day, with a slightly sarcastic 
inflexion of the voice, but well pleased to be spared 
the infliction of the worthy lady's presence. 

" Yes," she answered simply, " I want no one but 
nurse and you." And so it was ; day by day she clung 
closer to him, rested in him more fully, was alto- 
gether sweet, soft, and beautiful. " I want no one but 
you," she repeated. And feeling very weak and 
tired, she leaned her head back upon his shoulder. 
And in the silence of his heart he blessed her, but 
could not for the life of him have told her how full 
that heart was of love and tenderness for her and 
her little one. 
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Winifred continued to nurse her baby, and the re- 
port proudly circulated by nurse was, that mother and 
^hild were thriving in the most wonderful manner. 

James Cameron, going into his wife's room one 
evening after some hours devoted to hard work in 
liis stujiy — a treat he very seldom now allowed him- 
self, all his leisure time being devoted to her — ^found 
her alone, lying back in the arm-chair, her eyes 
-closed, and a look on her face he had never seen 
there before. What was it ? — the reflection of the 
fire-light, which was the only light in the room? 

As he bent over her chair whispering anxiously, 
" Are you well, dear ? " the blue eyes opened, and 
were one moment raised to his, then they fell heavily 
together. Alarmed, he struck a light and rang the 
bell. 

Just then baby, awaking, set up a piteous wail. 
Tlie mother's eyes unclosed once more, and, half 
ivild, half wistful, were turned upon it. " Give it to 
me, James.'' It was laid in her lap, and she held it 
to her breast with a quick, almost convulsive move- 
ment ; but the retaining arms soon released their 
hold, and dropped slowly away from one another ; 
;she shook her head and looked up piteously into her 
Jiusband's face — " I can't." 

He took it from her and gave it to nurse, who just 
then entered. " Take it away," he said in a sharp 
suppressed tone, " and send Grace up to me." 
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Winifred was in danger — in imminent danger; and 
her husband knew it, realised it in all its fulness of 
horror and despair. The shadow of death was^ 
already darkening over the silent room, over the still 
white face — the only woman's face James Cameron 
had ever thought beautiful ! Would the skill that, 
had saved so many, avail to save her — his wife — ^his^ 
darling ? 

All that could be done was done, then he sat. 
down beside her, encircled her with his arms, drew 
her head on to his breast and waited. 

For some time she lay very quiet, and he held in 
his breath not to disturb her, then she moved" 
slightly and smiled up at him — a faint smile that 
had in it something solemn, because of the awful 
shadow that lay over her face. And he answered to- 
it, and knew that it was perhaps the last that they 
would ever exchange. 

By-and-by she began to talk, in a very low voice- 
that was scarcely more than a whisper ; but in tlie 
silence of the room, and with her face half raised to- 
his, he managed not to lose a word. 

*' I know what it is, dear, quite well ; but I am-^ 
not afraid. I am glad that it has come now, and 
that all will be over. I once thought it would be sa 
hard, and now I feel so happy, so ready — so glad 
to go." 

" Glad to go, and leave me alone ! ** 
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He would have checked the involuntary cry of his 
heart if he could, but it was impossible. 

" It is better so — better for both that I should go 
now — it all seems quite clear ; and there is so much 
I would say to you about yourself and baby and me,, 
if only I knew how ! But I feel that it is better I 
should die now, when you will have a kind thought 
of me, and remember me with pleasure." 

" With pleasure ?— oh, God ! " 

" Yes, with pleasure, for you love me, and we 
have been happy together; and later perhaps — I 
don't know, I am very foolish, and neither you nor 
baby will ever really want me. I am not fit to be 
your wife, or his mother. I did not think of 
this before; and were I to get well, all these 
thoughts would pass away and leave me just what I 
was. So it is better I should go." 

In this solemn moment, already standing on the 
confines of eternity, the weak mind grasped what a 
long life of experience would not have taught her, 
and what returning life would blot out of her 
memory — ^the great lesson of responsibility ! 

There was a long pause ; he thought that she had 
done speaking — ^that he had listened to her last 
words — that she would never speak to him again; and 
he sat on, stunned and paralysed, not looking at her,, 
but straight before him with a dull vacant gaze. 

After a time she went on, but in a lower, weaker 
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voice, " You must never regret taking me from Aunt 
Deborah, for I should have died there ; when the cold 
winter winds set in I should have died, and that 
would have been so sad ; it is so much easier to die 
when you are happy, just as it is easier to sleep 
after a happy day than after a dull and miserable 
one. It was very kind of you to marry me, and 
3^ou have been very good to me ever since, and there 
is nothing to regret. You will be glad to have baby 
when I am gone — and you will sometimes speak 
of me to him — and you will teach him to be good 
and great ; he will learn it all much better from you, 
for I know that I am very foolish, and that I 
oould never do my duty, or make you and baby 
really happ3\ I don t think that was all I had to 
say, but I feel so tired : good night, dear." 

She heaved a deep sigh of ineffable weariness 
and content, and closed her eyes. Would they never 
^gain unclose? Was she dying? was she dead? 
Could her face look more white and still when he 
had put her away from out of his arms and buried 
lier far down out of sight, as he had seen others 
buried out of the sight of those who loved them ? 
She was so young, so beautiful, so beloved ! But 
others were young and beautiful and beloved too, 
xind he had seen them lying dead and coffined; why 
should death spare her ? Who spoke of faith being 
stronger than love ! — ^has it not often proved stronger 
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than death itself? James Cameron had done all 
that love and skill could do to save her, and now as 
her heart beat fainter and fainter beneath his 
encircling arm, he tried the power of faith. Her 
life should be given him in answer to hisi praj^er. 
Se had never yet prayed for a blessing upon his 
life ; he had fearlessly accepted it at God's hands, 
and had borne in silence whatever of suffering had 
been laid upon it. He had not prayed for the poor 
little sister he had loved so dearly, because he did 
not then know that life had joys which made it worth 
the living. It was Winifred who had first taught 
him this — ^his child -wife, who had crept into his heart 
and life, God alone knew how or why : and was she 
to be taken from him now when they were so happy, 
and when a great sorrow as a great joy had drawn 
them so close to one another ? 

These, and other thoughts too sacred to be put 
into words, passed through the doctor's mind, 
and they were followed by a prayer — such a prayer 
as had never gone up from his heart before ! It 
consisted of but few words — ^it needed but a few 
to ask for her life; and there were no additions, 
no vows, no protestations — not even the cry of sub- 
mission, " Thy will be done ! " He asked for her 
to be spared to him, and to his life ; then drawing 
his arms closer around her, wrapping her away 
altogether in his great love, he waited. 
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And his prayer was granted. Well would it have 
been if it had not been so, — ^if he had left this, as 
every other event of his life, in the hands of God, — 
if he had seen with the prophet-eyes of the 
dying wife and mother. Surely he would then have 
echoed her words, that it was best that she should go 
then, when they were happy, and he would have 
pleasure in the thought of her. But he had not 
prayed for happiness ; he had only prayed for her 
life, to have the blue eyes unclose once more and 
smile up at him, to have her hand lie warm with 
beating pulse in his, to see that awful shadow pass 
from her face, to have her as she was before it fell. 
And his prayer was granted. Nurse had stolen 
softly in, the baby in her arms. It was quiet now- 
after long fretting she had hushed it to sleep; but at 
the opening of the door it awoke and cried. Faint 
as the cry was, it awoke the mother; the great eyes 
opened wide, and she stretched out her arms, ** Give 
it me, nurse ! " 

It was laid once more in her lap, and she held it 
to her breast, and then she looked up at her husband 
and smiled. 

So his prayer was granted ; and the awful shadow 
passed away from her face, and from his life too, he 
fondly hoped and believed. 
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